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CHAPTER  I. 


Two  days  after  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries, 
on  the  morning  of  the  26  th  of  February, 
Leonie  Vermont  and  Madame  Isabelle  were 
waiting  for  the  arriyal  of  Fernand,  who  had 
gone,  as  was  his  wont,  to  see  what  were  the 
movements  of  the  victorious  insurrection.  As 
for  M.  de  Briancour  the  elder,  since  the  hour 
when  his  great  enemy,  Louis  Philippe,  had 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  events,  he  had 
scarcely  returned  home,  even  at  the  hours  of 
dinner  or  breakfast.  His  abode  seemed  to  be 
in  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  groups 
of  ill-favoured,  evil-disposed  proletaires,  who 
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believed  (and  with  some  reason,  for  tliej  were 
taught  to  believe  so  bj  those  who  should  have 
known  better,)  that  the  time  was  now  come 
for  them  to  enjoy  without  working — thej  who 
complained  of  having  so  long  worked  without 
being  able  to  enjoj. 

Leonie  was  standing  close  to  a  window, 
looking  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  street. 
Turning  round  to  address  Madame  Isabelle, 
who  was  poring  over  the  columns  of  some  one 
of  the  countless  journals  that  the  winds  of 
February  had  wafted  over  Paris, — "  The  great 
chief,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  seems  to  take  quite 
a  paternal  interest  in  our  fair  young  Republic. 
He  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  comes  home 
laden  with  news,  as  a  war-horse  with  spoils. 
If  you  could  have  seen  him  last  night,  Isa- 
belle, after  you  had  retired  to  rest !  He  took 
out  of  his  pockets  papers  enough,  proclama- 
tions, manifestoes,  decrees,  and  what  not,  to 
cover  entirely  that  great  round  table  1" 

*'My  dear  father,"  replied  the  Marquise, 
''  fancies  that  in  this  present  bouleversement, 
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in  this  sudden  oyertlirow  of  all  that  was,  he 
can  discover  a  promise  of  something  better 
that  is  to  be :  you  know  his  opinions  and  ideas, 
dear  Leonie,  and  the  hopes  that " 

"  His  opinions,"  echoed  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont ;  "  why,  to  speak  truly,  I  thought  you 
too  encoui'aged  the  same  notions." 

"  But  with  this  difference,"  pursued  Ma- 
dame Isabelle,  "  that  I  do  not  believe  our 
hopes  to  be  near  their  realization,  whereas  my 
father  does." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Leonie,  '•  and  he  expects 
this  great  and  free  people,  who  have  just  con- 
quered their  liberty  and  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence from  all  trammel  or  shackle,  to  bend 
the  knee  quietly  before  the  pupil  of  Metter- 
nich,  and  stretch  forth  their  necks  to  the  collar 
with  which  he  would  condescend  to  encii'cle 
them, — such  a  monstrous  illusion  1" 

"  Take  care,  dear  Leonie,"  said  Madame 
Isabelle  with  a  smile,  *'  lest  your  dreams  of 
Republican  liberty  be  not  the  greater  illusion 
of  the  two." 
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Before  Mademoiselle  Vermont  could  reply, 
tlie  door  opened  to  giye  entrance  to  Pierre 
Larclier,  who,  since  the  day  when  he  declared 
his  political  opinions  to  the  Count,  and  found 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
gained  a  great  victory,  had  taken  the  habit  of 
coming  to  and  fro  at  every  hour,  to  keep 
Madame  Isabelle  au  courant  of  the  ever-vary- 
ing  state  of  affairs,  and  to  prove  to  her,  how 
more  than  ever  devoted,  how  more  than  ever 
grateful  he  could  be,  now  that  (as  he,  with  so 
many  others,  was  seriously  convinced)  le 
peuple  was  the  acknowledged  and  sole  sove- 
reign of  France. 

It  was  strange  enough,  that  now  that  the 
form  of  government,  for  which  both  had  been 
longing  all  their  lives,  was  really  established, 
Mademoiselle  Vermont  and  the  ouvrier  were 
less  united  in  their  political  opinions  than  be- 
fore; and,  what  was  stranger  still,  there 
seemed  to  be  more  sympathy  between  Madame 
Isabelle  and  Pierre  than  between  him  and 
Leonie. 
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Upon  the  present  occasion,  the  countenance 
of  the  artisan  shone  with  that  glow  of  bene- 
volence, with  which  unexpected  success  often 
flushes  really  generous  minds. 

The  Marquise  smiled  her  sweetest  smile 
upon  the  ouvrier,  and  held  out  to  him  her 
little  soft  hand.  Here,  now,  was  one  of  those 
little  things  which  Madame  Isabelle  did  in  a 
manner  Leonie  could  not  command.  The  act 
was  nothing  in  itself,  but  there  was  a  way 
about  the  doing  of  it,  an  endearing  grace 
which  made  Pierre  feel,  as  he  delicately  and 
reverentially  lifted  her  white  hand  to  his  lips, 
that  a  favour  had  been  done  to  him,  but  so 
kindly  done,  that  instead  of  humbling,  as 
favom*s  so  often  do,  it  made  him  feel  happy 
and  honoured. 

"  And  so,  my  good  Pierre,"  said  the  gentle 
young  widow  with  her  silvery  voice,  ''you 
are  more  joyftd  eyery  hour,  and  you  think 
everything  must  go  well,  now  that  you  are  sure 
of  your  Republic " 

"  Ah !    Madame,"   he   ejaculated,   his  eyes 
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beaming  with  deliglit — "  if  you  could  but 
know  the  people  !  the  true,  generous,  lojal, 
loving  people  !  If  you  could  but  penetrate — 
you,  who  are  an  angel  whom  our  Father  in 
Heaven  has  only  lent  to  us  upon  earth — if 
you  could  but  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  see  the  treasures  of  tenderness,  of 
patience,  of  compassion,  that  lie  there  hidden 
and  garnered  up  like  gold — if  you  could  but 
know  the  deep  thirst  for  love,  for  tender 
brotherly  love,  that  burns  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  have  so  long  been  despised,  you  too 
would  turn  towards  us  in  confidence,  and 
rejoice  that  the  people's  reign  was  come " 

"  I  do  rejoice  in  it,  Pierre,"  interrupted 
Mademoiselle  Vermont,  "  for  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  govern,  and  it  will  be  their  pride 
to  show^  how  in  their  power  and  strength  they 
lifted  the  name  of  France  from  the  dust  and 
dirt  wherein  the  corruption  of  a  degenerate 
class  had  sunk  it,  and  that  they  raised  it  into 
liglit  and  into  glory." 

The  air  with  which  Leonie  uttered    these 
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words,  showed  clearly  that  what  she  looked 
forward  to  was  not  so  much  the  reign  of  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  as  it  was  the  supremacy  of 
one  portion  of  the  people  over  another — a 
wish  in  which  she  was  joined,  alas  !  by  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  so-called  Repub- 
licans of  France. 

"  Nay,  Mademoiselle,"  objected  Pierre,  "  we 
must  not  talk  so  soon  of  humiliating  our 
enemies,  or  we  should  be  showing  ourselves  no 
better  than  they  :  there  should  be  no  enemies 
amongst  the  children  of  the  same  soil,  amongst 
the  servants  of  the  same  Divine  Master.  My 
hope,  the  ardent  hope  of  all  my  life  is,  that 
when  those  who  have  been  so  long  disdained  rise 
into  power,  they  will  prove  to  the  proud  ones 
who  scorned  them,  that  they  were  worthy  to 
be  better  known,  better  treated,  better  loved  ; 
and  that  in  one  immense  reconciliation,  all 
dissensions  will  be  forgotten,  and  a  universal 
bond  of  union  formed  for  the  good  and  the 
glory  of  France." 

Madame  Isabelle  and  Leonie  both  looked 
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wonderinglj  at  tlie  oiivrier,  over  ^vliose  natu- 
rally fine  features  gleamed  a  light  of  enthu- 
siasm that  absolutely  transfigured  them.  The 
Marquise  for  the  second  time  stretched  forth 
her  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Pierre's  arm. 

"  You  and  I,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  full 
of  emotion,  "  shall  always  understand  one 
another;  but  how  many  are  there  who  re- 
semble you'?" 

"  All !  all !''  exclaimed  the  artisan  with 
sudden  emotion — "  for  all  have  sufi'ered." 

"  And  you  would  again  trust  the  members 
of  that  society  whose  yoke  you  have  just 
thrown  ofi^  V  inquired  Leonie,  fixing  her  glance 
almost  sternly  upon  Pierre. 

"  Oh !  Mademoiselle,"  he  earnestly  replied, 
*'they  fear  us,  they  do  not  know  us.  Even 
now  they  are  flying  from  us  on  all  sides,  and 
the  roads  leading  from  Paris  are  crowded 
■with  fugitives  who  are  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
our  victory.  And  why,  oh !  why,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  should  it  not  be  their's  too  V 

"  Why  V  echoed  Leonie — "  You  are  mad, 
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Pierre,  with  jour  neo-catliolic  tlieories,  and  if 
this  be  the  work  of  that  doting  dreamer,  Buchez, 
and  his  so-called  school,  I  reallj  do  not  see  any 
use  in  having  oTorthrown  the  Orleans'  brood, 
unless,  indeed,  in  common  with  some  others, 
you  hold  to  that  false  doctrine,  that  it  was 
Louis  Philippe  alone  who  corrupted  the  upper 
classes  of  tliis  country,  and  prevented  honest 
men  fi-om  making  their  way." 

"Indeed  I  do  most  resolutely,"  answered 
Pierre,  unheeding  the  gesture  of  impatience 
made  by  Mademoiselle  Vermont,  "and  the 
cause  being  removed,  the  effect  must  cease. 
There  can  be  no  distinctions  now  save  those  of 
merit  and  honesty.  Every  man  who  can  serve 
France,  and  who  will  do  so,  ought  now  to  find 
his  path  open  before  him.  We  need  the  help 
of  the  rich,  of 'the  learned,  as  they  need  ours, 
and  we  must  all  unite  together — all  1" 

"Do  so,"  said  Leonie  with  a  strange  smile. 
"  They,  your  enemies,  will  gladly  unite  with 
you — never  fear  them ;  but  it  will  be  the 
union   of    the    bear    and    its    victim — they 
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^ill  hug  yoii  so  tight,  that  they   will   stifle 

you." 

"  Mademoiselle  Leonie,"  said  Pierre,  "  you 
count  without  the  help  of  Proyidence/^ 

"Ah!  I  forgot,"  she  replied,  "that  in  your 
Buchezian  theory,  the  help  of  Providence  is  so 
securely  reckoned  upon,  that  you  run  the  risk 
of  forgetting  altogether  to  help  yourselves." 

"But,  Pierre,"  interposed  Madame  Isabelle 
gently,  and  looking  with  her  mild  eyes  stead- 
fastly at  the  ouvrier,  "  are  you  then  so  sure 
that  the  aid  of  Providence  will  be  accorded  to 
you  r 

"Who  can  doubt  it,  Madame,"  answered 
he,  "  who  has  witnessed  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  ?  What  had  we  for  us,  if  Providence 
had  been  against  1  What  had  Louis  Philippe 
against,  if  Providence  had  been  with  him  T 

"  The  hate  and  execration  of  a  whole 
nation,"  murmured  Leonie. 

"No  man  can  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
suppose,"  added  Pierre,  nothing  heeding  the 
interruption,  "  that  an  irregular,  ill-disciplined, 
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unarmed  crowd  obtained  bj  its  own  force  the 
yictorj  over  the  troops  that  thronged  the 
streets,  and  overthrew  a  dynasty  full  of  life 
and  health,  and  flourishing  forth  even  to  its 
remotest  branches.  No !  Madame,"'  he  con- 
tinued solemnly,  "the  Almighty  hand  was  with 
us,  guided  us,  led  us  on,  and  swept  down 
before  us  that  which  was  strongest,  as  though 
it  were  a  feather,  proving  to  us  plainly  that 
which  no  man  should  ever  forget — that  what- 
ever is  unrighteous  is  unstable,  and  only  hangs 
like  a  twittering  autumn  leaf  in  the  wind."' 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Pierre,"  repHcd 
the  Marquise,  "  as  to  the  mere  facts.  I  can,  in 
the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  see 
nothing  save  the  punishment  of  its  chief,  by  a 
most  direct  intervention  of  Providence ;    but  it 

does  not  follow  that "  she  hesitated.     "  Are 

you  quite  sure,"  she  pursued,  "  that  you  do  not 
wrongly  interpret  the  designs  of  Providence? 
Are  you  quite  sure,  that,  the  doomed  prince 
whom  the  hand  of  God  has  so  manifestly 
dashed  from  power  and  place,  must  necessarily 
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make  way  for  the  government  joii  dream  of? 
Have  jou  never  thought  that  far  away  lives 
one  whose  rightful  inheritance " 

^''Oh!  Madame!"  interposed  Pierre,  "do 
not  you,  who  are  so  worthy  by  your  angelic 
virtues  to  be  a  republican,  (the  Marquise 
smiled), — do  not  you  defend  that  iniquitous 
system  by  which  a  whole  nation  becomes  the 
prey  of  one  man.  Providence  never  meant ^^ 

"  Providence  1  Providence  ! "  repeated  Ma- 
demoiselle Vermont,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
impatience  that  looked  as  though  an  idea  had 
suddenly  possessed  her,  from  which  she  wanted 
to  break  free.  "  You  really  talk  as  though 
Providence  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  play 
the  umpire  in  all  our  miserable  earthly  con- 
cerns." 

The  ouvrier  looked  hurt,  though  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont repel  the  notion  of  the  direct  action  of 
Providence.  Madame  Isabelle  advanced  to- 
wards her  friend,  and  passing  her  hand  over 
the  luxmiant  tresses  of  her  golden  haii' — "  My 
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Leonie/'  she  said,  with  a  look  of  indulgent 
loYe  nothing  can  describe — "  I  T\'ill  not  remind 
jou  how  mauj  are  the  words  of  our  adorable 
Saviour  bj  which  we  are  told,  that  no  event, 
however  insignificant,  of  oiu'  lives,  happens 
without  the  knowledge  and  the  express  will  of 
the  Almighty.  I  will  not  call  that  to  jour 
recollection,  because  I  would  rather  that  the 
conviction  came  entirely  from  yourself; — and 
it  wiQ  come,  dearest,"  she  added,  with  an  irre- 
sistible earnestness,  "  it  must  come." 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  remained  silent — 
for,  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  deny  her  friend's  assertion.  The  word 
Providence  had  that  morning  struck,  she  knew 
not  why,  upon  some  hidden  fibre  of  her  being, 
and  she  could  not  escape  from  the  prolonged 
and  mysterious  vibration  of  the  still  quivering 
chord. 

The  discussion  might  have  lasted  for  hours 
between  these  three  strange  politicians,  had 
not  the  arrival  of  Fernand  cut  it  short.  He 
came,  as  usual,  from  the  point  whence  pro- 
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ceeded  eacli  several  semblance  of  goyernment 
during  those  first  anxious  days — from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  he  came,  as  was  natural, 
eves,  ears,  and  intelligence,  full  of  Lamartine. 
In  him  centred  all  Fernandas  wishes,  hopes, 
and  dreams,  for  the  future  security  of  the 
country ;  and  when  he  burst  through  the  spell, 
which  for  the  last  two  hours  had  bound  him, 
and  returned  home,  he  was  literally  drunk 
with  the  rich  draughts  of  eloquence  he  had 
quaffed.  His  brain  reeled  under  the  weight 
of  the  luscious  flood,  and  his  senses  were  abso- 
lutely giddy  with  the  perfumes  of  poetry  he 
had  inhaled. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,*  for  a  lively  ima- 
gination, a  more  spirit-stirring  spectacle  can 
hardly  be  conceived  than  that  of  the  struggle 
between  Lamartine  and  the  populace  for  the 
first  few  days  of  the  Republic.  If  it  were  not 
the  fear  of  being  too  classical  in  ix^xs  our  ro- 
mantic age,  the  name  of  Orpheus  would  have 
earlier  found  a  place  upon  this  page ;  for,  of  a 
surety,  since  his  fabled  lyre  charmed  the  tiger 
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tribe,  never  did  fiercer  monsters  yield  to  more 
majestic  melodj.  It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see 
that  one  man  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  in- 
tellectual force,  wielding  sovereign  s\raj  over 
the  brute  chaos  at  his  feet :  it  gratified  one's 
pride  to  see  how  mind  triumphed  over  matter ; 
and  to  feel,  to  know,  instinctively,  that  out  of 
all  the  savage  horde  who  could  in  a  moment 
crush  whatever  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to 
their  fury,  not  one  would  lift  a  finger  to  harm 
the  magician  who  had  quelled  them.  But  a 
more  curious  sight  than  this  was  the  wild 
crowd  itself.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  how 
it  was  animated  by  one  collective  soul ;  how  it 
drew  breath  from  one  common  source;  and 
moved,  and  felt,  and  suffered,  and  spoke,  and 
became  angered  or  pleased,  with  one  impulse. 
It  was  in  the  imited  fragments  of  its  complex 
being,  one  monster.  It  groaned,  and  then  it 
laughed;  it  shrieked,  roared,  and  then  com- 
plained; now  its  mane  would  stand  erect  like 
the  bristles  of  aji  enraged  hyena,  and  then 
presently  you  would  see  bristle   after   bristle 
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subside  beneath  tlie  caress  of  the  magical 
voice  that  passed  over  it  like  the  wind  over 
the  sharp  spiked  ears  of  the  rustling  wheat. 
Ever  and  anon  it  revolted,  resisted,  plunged, — 
but  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  irresistible  power 
held  it  faster  and  more  fast,  till  at  length  the 
harassed  brute,  more  tired  with  its  own  useless 
frettings  than  with  any  fight  it  had  fought, 
gave  way,  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  gasps, 
such  as,  in  the  last  effort  against  sleep,  the 
somnambulist  opposes  to  the  victorious  mag- 
netic force,  it  lay  down,  crouching,  panting, 
and  unnerved  at  its  master's  feet. 

If  ever  man  felt  the  soul  stir  within  him 
and  assert  its  sovereign  rights; — if  ever  man 
thrilled  at  the  sudden  ignition  of  the  Divine 
spark,  at  the  sudden  swelling  within  his  breast 
of  that  which  is  more  than  human,  and  the 
revelation  of  which  instantaneously  ennobles 
and  raises  above  all  earthly  fears  and  pre-oc- 
cupations  him  who  recognizes  its  presence,  that 
man  must  have  been  Lamartine  in  the  days  of 
February.    And  this  was  no  statesman's  work. 
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It  was  the  work  of  the  poet  alone — of  the  poet 
in  the  antique  sense  of  the  word ;  the  vates  of 
the  ancients,  the  prophet,  the  seer,  the  man 
who,  from  the  rojal  psalmodist  of  sacred  times 
down  to  the  bard  of  the  Highland  hills,  has 
known  of  weird  things— things  belonging  to 
another  sphere — and  been  used  to  feel  within 
him  the  stir  of  the  Immortal  Spirit — that  sud- 
den contact  with  the  Divine  Essence  which 
the  Greeks  hare  taught  us  to  acknowledge  by 
the  word  "  enthusiasm."''- 

There  is  between  the  uneducated  mass  and 
those  fine  geniuses  to  whom  Heaven  has 
awarded  that  which  no  education  can  bring, 
a  chain  of  sympathy  as  difficult  to  explain 
as  to  deny.  The  more  lofty  the  genius  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  complete  the 
absence  of  civilization  on  the  other,  the  closer 
the  link  and  the  better  the  understanding 
between  the  two.  Gain  but  their  ear,  and 
you  will  never  find  the  people  (meaning 
by  that   term   the   comparatively   unciviKsed 

*  God  within  us. 
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mass)  fail  in  their  compreliension  of  an  ab- 
stract notion  ;  whereas,  thej  are  generally  in- 
capable of  penetrating  into  any  points  of 
detail.  Talk  to  a  starving  people  of  plans 
the  best  devised  and  wisest,  for  giving  them 
bread  to  eat;  try  to  induce  them  to  see  the 
positive  correctness  of  your  calculations,  and 
they  will  either  leave  you  to  discourse  to  the 
winds,  or  stone  you  to  death  after  accusing 
you  of  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  distress.  But  entertain  them  with  rhap- 
sodies of  glory,  honour,  charity,  and  they  will 
forget  their  wants  in  their  childlike  admiration. 
Many  mysterious  questions  hang  upon  this 
innate  comprehension  of  the  highest  in  the 
intellectual  order  of  beings,  by  those  lowest 
placed  in  the  scale  of  mental  cultivation ;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  one  day,  out  of  this 
instinctive  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime in  absolutely  primitive  intelligences,  an 
argument  will  be  adduced  that  shall  irrefutably 
confound  the  few  last  remaining  followers  of 
Locke,   and   the    advocates   of  the    material 
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origin  of  ideas.     But  with  this  we  have,  at 
present,  little  to  do. 

"What  eloquence  !  what  poetry!"  exclaimed 
Fernand,  as  he  entered.  "  It  makes  one 
dizzy ; "  and  then  he  repeated  nearly  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.-  All  listened  dehghted,  but  most  of 
all  the  ouvrier,  whose  every  feature  was  suf- 
fused with  the  glowing   light  of  an  intense 

"  It  may  be  all  rery  well,'^  said  Leonie,  "  to 
preach  these  ideas  of  conciliation — and  prudence 
at  this  moment  may  require  them — but  in  all 
this,  I  see  no  symptoms  of  government.  The 
RepubHc  is  not  a  name  whereby  to  disguise 
anarchy  :  it  is  the  purest,  noblest,  most  per- 
fect form  of  government  upon  earth,  and  fit 
only,  as  Lamartine  said  two  days  ago,  to  be 
the  recompense  of  nations  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  of  nations  who  have  attained 
to  the  full  development  and  maturity  of  their 
reason — but  it  is  a  government  of  strength, 
a  government  which,  above  all  others,  upholds 
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the  majesty  of  right,  and  surrounds  the  law 
with  viyid  terrible  splendours/' 

"Well!''  interposed  Pierre,  as  though  to 
inquire  in  what  way  the  Republic  with  which 
France  had  been  suddenly  gratified,  failed  to 
reply  to  Mademoiselle  Vermont's  ideal. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  till  I  see  some  strong 
hand  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  some  arm  of  iron 
upon  which  the  country  can  repose  all  its 
weight,  I  shall  not  believe  that  we  have  the 
true  Republic,  the  bright  Republic  of  old — that 
of  Verquiand  and  Valoge,  of  Oondorcet  and 
Isnard.  We  have  bands  of  revolutionists  in 
the  streets,  but  the  Republic  is  not  a  reyolu- 
tion.  Where  are  they  who  are  to  govern 
usr' 

"  We  must  wait,  I  suppose,"  answered  Fer- 
nand,  smiling.  "  Meanwhile,  we  have  Lamar- 
tine " 

"But  he  is  not  alone,"  said  Leonie,  "  and 
will  not  be  able  to  do  as  he  likes." 

"  And  then,"  added  Fern  and,  with  a  some- 
what different  smile,  "  we  have  a  vast  political 
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genius  of  whom  jou  have  not  thought. 
Philippe  is  President  of  the  Commission — a 
most  important  post/' 

"  What !  "  said  Leonie  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  almost  screaming  the  word,  "  what  1 
Philippe!  mj  brother  Philippe  Vermont  1  " 

"  And  has  he  then  at  last  accepted  ?  "  asked 
eagerly  the  ouvrier;  '*'  has  he  consented  to 
devote  himself  and  his  glorious  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  people  V 

"Accept,  PieiTe — he^"  said  Mademoiselle 
Vermont,  while  the  Vicomte  made  an  affirma- 
tive sign;  "  he  would  accept  anything;"  and 
she  said  this  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  look 
that  profoundly  impressed  those  ai'Oimd  her. 
"Do  not  believe,"  she  added,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous curl  of  her  pale  quirering  lips — '•  do  not 
believe  he  will  erer  devote,  that  is,  sacrifice 
himself  to  any  cause.  There  is  no  spirit  of 
sacrifice  in  him — he  is  all  selfishness — and  if 
such  men  are  to  be  in  power,  God  help  this 
country!  Philippe,"  she  pursued  slowly  and 
in  a  low  voice,  "  may  throw  me  into  prison  to- 
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morrow,  if  lie  cliooses ;  do  wliat  he  likes  ; 
raake  me  one  of  the  first  victims  of  a  new- 
established  guillotine,  if  he  likes — but  I  will 
not  say  what  is  not  true.  Pierre — do  you 
and  yours  beware  of  Philippe  Vermont.  I 
wish  he  were  no  brother  of  mine — trust  him 
not — he  will  betray  you — you  and  his  country 
too,  if  he  can  !  " 

Fernand  and  his  sister  looked  at  Mademoi- 
selle Vermont  with  surprise  and  with  sorrow, 
too,  for  they  saw  from  her  face  how  much  she 
was  suffering;  but  both  knew  the  ardour  of. 
her  patriotism  too  well  to  attempt  to  prevent 
her  from  saying  that  which  they  knew  she  con- 
ceived to  be  a  duty. 

Pierre  was  wounded  to  the  core  at  what  he 
termed  Mademoiselle  Vermont's  injustice.  He 
had  heard  Philippe,  the  day  before,  expound, 
(with  considerable  talent  it  must  be  owned) 
some  of  his  socialist  doctrines,  and  had  yielded 
up  his  whole  heart  to  the  orator  who  spoke  so 
vehemently  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  of 
his  love  of  the  suffering  people.     Pierre  was 
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now  a  devoted  disciple  of  Philippe  Vermont: 
he  looked  upon  him  in  fact  as  more  necessary 
to  the  so-called  "  oppressed  classes  "  than  even 
Lamartine  himself,  and  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  hear  his  idol  misjudged;  and  bj  his 
own  sister  too !  she  who  should,  as  he  thought, 
have  felt  so  proud  at  bearing  his  illustrious 
name. 

As  Pierre  Larcher  prepared  to  retire,  Leo- 
nie,  who  had  never  taken  her  ejes  ofi*  his  face, 
left  the  embrasure  of  the  window  whither  she 
had  withdrawn,  and  advancing  towards  the 
artisan, 

"  Pierre,"  said  she,  "  you  are  a  true  son  of 
the  people,  ingenuous,  brave,  generous — but 
trusting,  above  all.  Again,  I  say  to  you,  be- 
ware !  do  not  trust  my  brother  Philippe  I " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

And  Leonie  was  indeed  right.  Philippe 
Vermont  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  only 
motive  for  his  revolutionary  ardour  was  envy, 
and  the  only  end  he  aspired  to,  enjoyment. 
Enjoyment!  Here  was  the  word  that  ruined 
France.  It  was  to  acquire  the  material  goods 
of  this  earth  that  so  many  hungry  wretches 
rushed  to  the  assault  of  a  throne;  it  was  to 
batten  on  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  to  revel 
in  the  sweets  of  power,  place,  and  luxury,  that 
so  many  tempters  deluded  and  led  them  on. 
Since  the  so-called  philosophical  tenets  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  began  the  demolition  of 
every  principle  of  religion,  morality,  or  social 
honour  (properly  so  termed)  in  France,  this 
thirst  for  material  enjoyment  has  been  gra- 
dually pervading  every  class.  In  the  higher 
orders  it  generated  moral  degradation,  in  the 
lower  ranks  it  gave  birth  to  crime.  It  had 
long  been  evident  to  all  who  were  accustomed 
to  read  human  nature,  and  remark  the  changes 
in  a  nation's  character,  that,  should  another 
revolution  ever  take  place  in  France,  it  would 
originate  not  so  much  in  the  ambition  of  the 
few,  the  "Potentatium  rapinam,^'  of  which 
speaks  St.  Augustine,  as  in  the  sensual  desire 
of  the  many  for  material  comforts  and  for  the 
pleasures  of  an  existence  free  from  toil.  This 
frenzied  aspiration  for  the  vainest,  emptiest  of 
the  world's  joys — this  yearning  after  all  that 
gold  can  buy,  had  found  its  boldest,  most 
complete  expression  in  the  poet-assassin  Lace- 
naire,  who  did  not  shrink  back  from  murder, 
as  the  price  at  which  to  purchase  a  staU  at 
the  Italiens  whence  to  applaud  Rubini,  and  a 
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p|jr  of  straw-coloured  gloves,  wherewith  to 
cover  his  bloodstained  hands.  And,  worst  of 
all,  so  effectuallj  "  laid  "  is  even  the  ghost  of 
morality,  that  with  this  perverted  race  pleasure 
is  to  be  bought  even  though  blood  be  the  price, 
nor  does  remorse  interfere  to  render  the  bar- 
gain null.  No!  so  brute-like  have  become  a 
certain  portion  of  the  unbelievers  of  France; 
so  entirely  have  the  doctrines  of  materialism 
deadened  the  perceptive  faculties  of  conscience 
in  them,  that,  when  once  the  hideous  debt  be 
paid,  the  purchaser  grasps  his  newly-bought 
delight,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  and  that 
delight  is  his,  and  yields  to  him  unresistingly 
as  though  nothing  were  there  to  protest 
against  his  possession  of  it.  But  this  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  certain  class  only,  and  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that,  if  there  are  many  such, 
there  are  yet  more  whose  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
leads  them  to  a  state  of  exaltation,  too  refined 
and  mystical  for  the  generality  to  appreciate 
or  understand.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  striking  than  these  two  extremes  during 
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the  Reyoktion  of  Febmarj.  Whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  crowds  of  starving  men  were  readf 
to  forget  their  wants,  and  place  their  lires 
unrepininglj  at  the  service  of  the  Republic, 
glad  if  bj  years  of  obscure  misery  they  could 
ensure  one  chance  of  success  the  more  to  in- 
stitutions they  had  learned  to  regard  as  iusc^ 
parable  from  their  country's  welfare,  on  the: 
other,  deceivers  were  laughing  at  these  simple 
dupes,  and  wallowing  in  the  warm  places 
whence  they  had  driven  the  former  owners. 

Philippe,  as  we  have  said,  belonged  essen- 
tially to  this  latter  class,  and  in  proportion  as 
he  had  risen  into  greatness  by  the  exaggerated 
severity  of  his  republican  principles,  was  he 
greedy  for  all  the  luxuries  with  the  enjoyment 
of  w^hich  he  had  so  upbraided  the  con-upt 
servants  of  Monarchy. 

The  position  he  had  been  induced  to  accept 
was  a  new  and  an  entirely  exceptional  one, 
created  with  a  view  to  the  peciihar  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  and  offering  a  combination  of 
advantages  such  as  Mademoiselle  Vermont  may 
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be  excused  for  fancying  her  brother  had  but  lit- 
tle need  of  remembering  the  pubhc  good  to  influ- 
ence him  in  his  acceptance  of  it.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  gave  him  power  almost  unlimited, 
placing  him  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment within  the  government,  of  a  state  within 
the  state,  and  giving  him  an  authority,  supe- 
rior in  many  cases — though  unavowedly  so — to 
that  of  the  executive  power  itself  It  brought 
him  in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris — which  he  knew  by  experience  to 
be  the  easiest  led,  the  most  confiding,  the 
quickest  blinded,  and  the  slowest  undeceived — 
with  the  working  classes,  the  ouvriers  whom  the 
Revolution  had  too  lately  deprived  of  work, 
and  who  were  quite  ready  to  live  upon  pro- 
mises. Philippe  with  all  his  faults  was  not 
devoid  of  intelligence;  but  it  was  intelligence 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  of  that  kind  which 
induced  his  higher-minded  sister  to  charac- 
terize him  invariably  by  the  term  "artist.'' 
He  was  indeed  an  artist  and  a  mere  artist, 
distinguished    for  all   that   the    word   in   its 
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extremest  sense  implies  of  sensuality  and 
small  moral  restraint.  His  perception  of  the 
beautiful  was  acute  ;  but  then  it  was  of  the 
merely  beautiful;  that  is,  of  form  only,  for  of 
the  fact  of  there  being  in  mere  truth  alone 
such  beauty  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great 
modem  philosopher* — "  the  beautifid  may  be 
said  to  be  but  the  effulgence  of  the  true," 
Philippe  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  The  moral 
sense  was  wholly  wanting  in  him,  and,  as 
Leonie  had  said,  in  all  things  he  was  but  an 
artist,  who  in  politics,  as  in  painting,  went  no 
further  than  the  outward  surface,  and  who,  for 
the  comprehension  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment, brought  into  play  no  more  serious  or 
deeper  facidties  than  those  upon  which  he 
drew  for  the  composition  of  an  historical 
picture,  discovering  scarcely  more  of  philoso- 
phical meaning  in  the  overthrow  of  a  throne 
than  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figui'es  neces- 
sary in  a  "  retreat   of  the   Volscians,"    and 

*  M.  Cousin. 
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colouring  insurrection  as  he  would  Coriola- 
nus's  breastplate. 

But  be  it  well  observed,  Philippe's  mind,  which 
absolutely  refused  comprehension  to  all  that 
could  be  brought  under  the  denomination  of 
the  right  or  the  true,  and  whose  chords  re- 
sponded only  to  the  touch  of  the  beautiful, 
was  upon  this  one  point  anything  but  a  vul- 
gar mind.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  artis- 
tical  sense  helped  him,  and  in  all  that  derived 
its  origin  from  beauty  of  any  description,  or 
carried  with  it  tlie  faculty  of  pleasing  or  flat- 
tering, no  matter  what  sense — eye,  ear,  smell, 
taste,  or  touch — Philippe  was  sure  to  be  found 
ardent  for  perfection,  and  unlikely  to  be  satis- 
fied unless  with  the  absolutely  exquisite. 

This  delicate  refinement  of  taste  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  entire  absence  of  principle  on 
the  other,  had,  combined,  made  of  Philippe 
Vermont  a  voluptuary  and  an  insurgent.  He 
recomized  no  consideration  which  should  stav 
his  hand  during  the  work  of  destruction,  nor 
saw    any  reason    which    should  prevent  him 
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from  forcing  the  possession  of  po'^er  to  yield 
up  ever  J  enjoyment,  however  subtle,  that  his 
ardent  fancy  could  create. 

Not  one  of  the  darker  shades  of  Philippe's 
character  struck  the  minds  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  their  unceasing  admiration. 
To  them  all  was  light,  and  glory,  and  tmth. 
They  believed  him  when  he  protested  his  love 
for  the  people,  and  of  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  in  their  behalf; — believed  him  when  he 
called  them  his  great,  his  sublime  friends,  and 
swore  that  for  their  cause  he  was  at  any  mo- 
ment ready  to  die; — nay,  more,  they  were 
willing  in  their  child-like  confidence  to  regard 
as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  it  the  harmless 
dagger  his  hand  would  ever  and  anon,  and 
upon  great  occasions,  point  towards  his  breast, 
and  which  their  fond  imaginations  represented 
as  fraught  with  some  real  danger.  The  gift 
of  eloquence  had  really  developed  itself  in  no 
ordinary  degree  in  PhiKppe,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  been  installed  in  his  presidentship 
some  two   or  three  weeks,  and  adopted  the 
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habit  of  haranguing  his  subjects, —for  such 
thej  had  in  fact  become, — at  least  once  in 
every  two  days,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  even  to  those  who  were  not  indul- 
gent in  matters  of  oratory,  that  he  should 
exercise  so  sovereign  a  sway  over  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  who  gathered  round  him. 

The  position  awarded  to  the  artist  entailed 
also  a  residence  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  palaces  devoted  by  the  late  Government  to 
administrative  purposes.  Far  enough  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  escape  the  drawbacks 
of  noise,  dirt,  and  foul  atmosphere,  whilst  gay 
spreading  gardens  and  trees  of  forest  growth 
surrounding  this  delightful  abode  with  all  the 
charms  of  the  country,  swift  horses,  soft  rolling 
carriages,  and  a  retinue  of  well-trained  domes- 
tics, suppressed  the  distance  that  lay  between 
its  present  possessor  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  Philippe  organized  his  new  and  luxu- 
rious mode  of  life  with  the  utmost  readiness  ; 
nor  in  the  midst  of  all  his  splendour  did  a 
remorseful   thought   ever  cross   his  mind  for 
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those  v>'ho  were  suffering  around.  This  was 
perhaps  natural, — his  character  taken  into 
consideration, — ^but  what  might  be  less  so, 
was,  that  thej,  in  the  face  of  whose  wretched- 
ness he  was  revelling,  never  dreamt  of  address- 
ing him  even  mentally  a  reproach.  No  !  they 
who  attacked  Philippe  Vermont,  and  such  as 
he,  were  not  those  whose  distress  was  most 
insulted  by  their  profuseness,  but  those  whose 
envy  was  most  excited  by  their  momentary 
success.  Those  who  were  dying  of  starvation 
remained  silent,  and  in  their  simplicity  deemed 
it  right  that  they  who  had  espoused  their 
cause  should  be  fed,  nor  cavilled  at  their  being 
so,  daintily — but  those  who  longed  for  the 
inheritance  of  enjoyment,  had  soon  no  limgs 
lusty  enough  to  cry  "  For  shame!"  Philippe, 
however,  heeded  no  more  the  abuse  of  the  one 
party  than  he  did  the  sufferings  of  the  other, 
and  cared  for  little  else  save  the  gratification 
of  his  desire  for  material  comforts  and  luxuries. 
One  fine  day,  about  three  weeks  after  his 
installation,  Philippe  had  come  fi'om  an  unu- 
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suallj  long  seance  with  his  ouvriers,  whose 
admiration  had  been  upon  that  occasion  par- 
ticularly turbulent.  Tired  with  triumph,  he 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  soft  cushion  of  a 
rich  divan,  and  whilst  indulging  in  the  odori- 
ferous whiffs  of  a  genuine  Havannah  cigar, 
lay  gazing  lazily  at  the  painted  ceiling,  where- 
from  nymphs  of  Lebrun's  scattered  roses  upon 
the  gorgeous  room  beneath. 

Philippe  was  not  only,  as  we  have  already 
said,  gifted  with  a  certain  degree  of  intelli- 
gence ;  he  was  also — the  peculiar  style  of  his 
beauty  once  admitted — decidedly  handsome. 
His  outward  semblance,  however,  showed 
traces  of  the  same  antagonism  that  was  so 
evident  in  his  character.  Much  above  the 
ordinary  height,  his  figure — perhaps  a  shade 
too  heavy  to  be  exactly  well  proportioned — ^yet 
gave  no  token  of  strength  ;  and  you  felt,  when 
looking  at  the  small,  plump,  dimpled  hand 
that  terminated  the  to-all-appearance  giant 
arm,  that  such  effeminate  fingers  could  close 
in  no  very  deadly  gripe.     The  throat,  exposed 
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to  view  by  the  opened  shirt-collar,  was  white 
as  a  girl's,  but  finely  rounded,  though  some- 
what too  thick  towards  the  back  of  the  neck. 
A  profusion  of  sable  curls,  through  which  the 
austere  Republican  seemed  to  pass  with  sin- 
gular complacency — and  as  by  way  of  contrast 
— the  fingers  of  his  dainty  hand,  were  disposed 
so  as  to  enframe,  as  it  were,  the  full  oval  of 
the  face,  and  expose  to  view  a  broad,  not  un- 
intellectual  forehead,  of  which  tlie  owner  was 
evidently  very  proud.  The  mouth  (this  has  been 
already  noticed,)  was  perhaps  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  countenance.  In  the  swell- 
ing red  lips,  brilliant  as  fresh  polished  coral, 
and  in  the  surrounding  lines  descending  from 
the  nose  to  the  chin,  might  be  clearly  deci- 
phered the  promise  of  every  vice  that  may 
be  fostered  by  weakness,  and  the  already  in- 
efi*aceable  marks  of  degi-adation  to  come. 
The  well-chiselled  nostrils,  distended  as  they 
were,  you  felt  could  never  dilate  more  under 
any  generous  impressions,  and  the  large  lus- 
trous eye  of  jet,  whose  languid  glance  plainly 
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became  cruel  if  required,  forbade  jou  to  be- 
lieve it  could  ever  be  determined.  There  was 
in  the  outward  form  of  Philippe  the  precisely 
same  defect  as  in  the  inward  man — a  want  of 
firmness,  of  tension  of  nerve.  You  could  not 
help  seeing  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  million  he 
must  pass  for  a  remarkably  handsome  man. 
Yet  to  any  one  of  more  refined  taste,  or  who 
was  accustomed  not  to  admire  without  restric- 
tion this  melo-dramatic  kind  of  hero,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Philippe  Vermont  was 
little  else  than  a  gutta  percha  giant,  or,  as  a 
French  gentleman  happily  expressed  it,  "  un 
colosse  mon." 

He  had  been  tranquilly  inhaling  the  perfume 
of  "  the  weed"  for  somewhat  more  than  half-an- 
hour,  when  a  door  in  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  apartment  to  that  which  he  occupied, 
was  stealthily  opened,  and  gave  admittance  to 
a  female  figure  attired  in  a  grisette's  costume. 
Slowly  moving  his  head,  so  as  perfectly  to 
recognise  his  visitor,  and  motioning  with  one 
hand  for  her  to   approach,   whilst   with  the 
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other  he  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  a 
languid  "Bon  jour,  ma  belle/'  vas  the  only 
greeting  receired  bj  the  girl,  who  sprang  for- 
-wards,  and  knelt  upon  a  low  stool  bj  the  side 
of  the  divan,  whilst  she  pressed  to  her  lips 
Philippe's  gracefully  drooping  hand. 

And  now,  reader,  hare  you  recognized  her, 
in  her  youth  and  in  her  shame,  in  her  beauty 
and  in  her  treachery  1  See  how  like  a  spaniel 
dog  she  crouches,  and  fawns  upon  the  hand  of 
her  master,  and  what  a  contrast  her  dark  olive- 
tinted  cheek  makes  to  those  milky  fingers — 
lovely  she  is — oh !  strangely,  marvellously 
lovely,  and  that  it  is  which  has  lost  her. 
Changed  too  since  last  we  met — look  how 
the  circle  round  the  soft  dark  melting  eye  has 
grown  to  be  double  its  size,  and  how  the  shade 
of  the  long  lashes  scarcely  deepens  its  own. 
The  cheeks  too,  how  thin  they  are  ;  and  how 
the  skin,  smooth  with  the  yet  lingering  down 
of  infancy,  instead  of  overspreading  the  rounded 
contour  of  a  sun-ripened  peach,  sinks  into  a 
sharp  hollow,  and   pinches  and  draws  every 
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feature,  till  the  ejes  gleam  like  two  lamps 
lighting  up  the  waste  of  a  face.     What  is  the 

matter  with ?  but  must  we  then  say  her 

name '? 

"  Oh  !  Philippe/'  said  the  girl,  in  accents  too 
tremulous  to  be  quite  joyful ;  "  why  have  you 
left  me  so  long  without  news  1  Why  have  you 
never  sent  V 

«  Why !  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  should 
you  be  afraid  of  now  V  was  the  reply.  "  I 
manage  these  people  pretty  well,  do  I  not  1 
and  if  you  read  the  papers  you  would  see 
that  I  run  little  risk,  unless  it  may  be  that  of 
being  eaten  up  by  adoration.''  This  was 
uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  displeased 
that  his  triumphs  should  remain  a  secret,  even 
from  such  an  unlettered  votary  as  the  one  who 
then  knelt  before  him. 

"But  I  never  do  read  the  papers,"  objected 
tlie  grisette  ;  "  and  I  was  frightened  by  that 
fearful  manifestation  of  yesterday,  and  did  not 
know  what  might  have  befallen  you.  Oh ! 
how   their   horrid    shoutings    and    whoopings 
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struck  to  mj  very  heart,   as  I  sat  all  alone 
in   mj   room   through   the  entire  night,   and 

listened,  and  listened,  till " 

"Till  you  have  made  your  eyes  red,  and 
your  complexion  pale,  foolish  child,"  answered 
Philippe,  passing  his  hand  over  the  girl's  ebon 
hair,  from  which  he  lifted  the  neatly  plaited 
cap  ;  *•'  and  yet,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that,  worry  yourself  as  you  will,  (and 
you  do  worry  yourself  prodigiously  as  any  one 
may  see,)  your  beauty  does  not  suffer  a  whit. 
Upon  the  whole,"  he  added,  taking  her  chin 
in  his  hand,  and  examining  her  as  he  would 
some  object  of  curiosity,  "upon  the  whole, 
I  think  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  rather  hand- 
somer ;"  and  then,  as  though  the  result  of  his 
examination  had  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
its  object — "diable!"  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
his  cigar  into  the  fire,  "  what  a  pity  one  has 
no  time  now !  How  I  should  like  to  paint  you 
as  you  sit  there — ^just  a  moment,  turn  a  little 
— rest  your  forehead  upon  your  hand,  so — but 
first  of  all,  pull  down  one  of  those  crimson 
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blinds — the  nearest  window — quite  down — 
the  light  was  too  strong — now  come  here — 
sit  down  as  you  were  before — one  arm  upon 
the  divan,  and  support  your  head  with  the 
hand — pull  down  your  hair  on  the  other  side, 
and  let  that  heayy  tress  wave  over  your  cheek 
and  descend  upon  your  breast — so.  Now  do 
not  move,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  What  a 
delicious  picture!''  he  continued,  looking  at  the 
grisette  with  evident  artistical  delight.  "How 
the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  through  the  red 
silk  blind,  mellow  all  the  tints — how  rich! 
how  golden!  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  politics, 
I  could  make  a  picture  of  that,  which  would 
drive  out  of  people's  memories  those  green  Ger- 
man women  of  Scheffer's  that  fools  rave  about, 
and  who  to  me  look  like  so  many  sick  spiders : 
it  would  be  far  more  sunny,  even  more  oriental 
than  Winterhalter's  famous  'Fille  de  TAricia.' 
What  a  pity  !  what  a  pity  !"  he  murmured. 
"  Well,  you  certainly  are  very  liandsome,  and 
now  come  here,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  ma  belle 
Noisette.'' 
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Yes !  it  was  she  ! — she,  the  idol  of  a  heart, 
whose  every  pulsation  was  a  thought  of  her, 
and  who  dreamt  bj  the  purifying  flood  of  loyal 
lore  to  wash  out  the  stain  that  ignorance,  not 
yice,  had  left.  She,  whom  the  grave,  earnest- 
hearted,  honest  Pierre,  thought  too  pure  and 
too  holy  since  her  repentance,  to  be  approached 
by  aught  save  the  most  profound  respect,  was 
the  plaything,  the  toy,  the  mistress  of  the 
licentious  Philippe  Vermont.  His  mistress! 
Oh  I  Noisette,  how  did  you  forget  the  hour 
when  Pierre  found  you  dying  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  1  How  could  you  forget  that  cold 
November  night,  when  he,  who  even  now  is 
trustfully  waiting  to  take  you  to  his  heart  for 
ever  as  his  wife,  took  you  to  his  bosom  and 
warmed  and  sheltered  you  1  Could  you  stray 
back  into  the  paths  of  guilt  nor  remember  him 
who  had  taught  ^ou  how  a  fault  could  be 
forgiven?  And  is  it  then  so  easy  to  sini — 
Easy  1  Alas  !  look  again  at  that  wan  cheek 
and  at  those  sunken  eyes,  and  be  not  over- 
hasty  to  call  sin  easy. 
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The  grisette  had  risen  from  her  place,  and 
pushing  forwards  the  low  seat  before  her,  now 
instead  of  kneeling,  sate,  and  let  her  head  rest 
on  Philippe's  breast. 

"  Really,"  began  the  artist,  as  he  passed  his 
hand  over  her  raven  tresses,  and  smiled  to  feel 
the  weight  of  their  rich  luxuriance,  "reallj, 
Noisette,  jou  must  get  over  this  habit  of 
grieving  and  pining  as  you  do.  I  dare  say 
you  don't  live  well  enough. — I  must  contrive 
to  send  you  some  good  Bordeaux — or  perhaps 
a  little  Spanish  wine — they  have  some  here  of 
a  remarkably  fine  quality,  that  wdll  be  the 
thing  to  do  you  good." 

"  Nothing  will  do  me  good,  Philippe,"  sighed 
she,  looking  sadly  at  her  lover,  ''  so  long  as  I 
am  compelled  to  support  the  weight  of  deceit 
that  is  crushing  me.  Philippe  !"  she  continued 
in  faltering  tones,  her  swimming  eyes  and 
quivering  lips  bearing  witness  to  the  strength 
of  her  emotion,  "Philippe,  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer,"  and  completely  overcome,  she  buried 
her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears. 
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"  Why,  good  heavens,  child  ! ''  he  answered 
pettishly,  "  what  would  you  hare '?  A.xe  you 
not  happy,  if  you  would  only  think  so  1  and 
now,  is  there  a  fancy  of  yours  that  need  be 
left  unsatisfied  r' 

"  Fancy  !''  echoed  the  girl,  raising  her  tear- 
ful eyes  to  his,  "  fancy,  Philippe :  when  had  I 
erer  one  ?  what  do  I  know  of  fancies  or 
caprices,  or  eyen  wants." 

"  Why  no,  I  must  say,"  rejoined  he,  "  that 
I  never  saw  one  of  your  sex  so  little  trouble- 
some in  that  respect.  With  a  slice  of  white 
bread  and  a  clean  cap,  one  would  imagine  that 
your  wardrobe  and  your  larder  were  stocked 
on  ne  pent  mieux.  But  Noisette,  this  won't  do. 
I  would  rather  you  had  some  whims — I  should 
like  to  see  you  with  some  taste  for  finery — 
with  some  shght  touch  of  gourmandise  even — 
a  houri  living  upon  cream  tarts  and  sorbets, 
c'est  gentille !" 

"Oh!  Philippe!"  cried  the  girl  earnestly, 
'•do  not  ask  me  to  be  that  which  I  am  not.  I 
can  take  no  coquettish  airs,  no  ways  that  are 
not  natural  to  me,  no  I  not  even  for  your  sake. 
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I  haye  but  one  feeling  in  my  heart  which  rules 
everything — my  guilty,  overweening,  careless 
love  for  you.  I  will  do  whatever  you  choose, 
go  whither  you  like,  be  your  servant,  slave — 
work  for  you,  beg  for  you,  suffer  with  you,  die 
for  you — but  for  mercy's  sake,  release  me  from 
the  horrid  part  I  am  playing. — Oh  !  Philippe ! 
Philippe ! ''  groaned  she  in  bitter  remorseful 
anguish,  "  let  me  tell  him  all ! '' 

The  look  with  which  Vermont  replied  to 
this  entreaty  was  that  of  a  tiger ;  cruel,  and 
at  the  same  time  sly — the  look  of  any  animal 
that  is  most  false  in  its  ferocity. 

"  Ma  petite,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  that 
made  her  shudder,  "you  had  best  not  attempt 
any  of  these  scenes  with  me.  Listen  awhile," 
— and  ever,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  sank  lower, 
and  grew  more  threatening — "  If  ever,  by  any 
sign,  or  look,  or  word,  you  let  Pierre  Larcher 
guess  that  which  has  passed  between  us,  I  will 
cast  you  off  as  I  would  a  worn-out  garment, 
and  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  him  and  you. 
You  know  T  mean  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
would  do  it  to-morrow." 
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It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  paint  the 
expression  of  the  grisette's  countenance  at 
these  words.  Her  head  sank  upon  her  breast, 
and  she  shivered  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable 
as  if  a  cold  wind  struck  her.  You  saw  the 
chain  held  her  once  more,  and  that  by  no  effort 
could  she  break  it.  Far  from  it,  she  now  by  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  hugged  it  tight,  as 
preserving  her  from  a  misfortune  greater  still 
than  that  of  the  moral  subjection  she  endured. 

Gazing  at  the  artist  with  her  bright  and 
now  tearless  eyes,  and  laying  her  burning  hand 
upon  his  — 

"  Philippe,"  said  she,  hurriedly  and  in  a 
totally  altered  tone,  "  if  I  declare,  if  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  will  never  torment  you  more 
with  my  distress,  will  you  promise  that  you 

wiU  never  again — never,  never "  (her  voice 

grew  solemn  as  she  uttered  these  words — 
"  talk  to  me  as  you  have  done  just  now  ?  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Philippe.  I  cannot  repeat 
your  words, — I  must  forget  them,  or  I  should 
go  mad.     Promise  me.'' 
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"  Folle !"  murmured  Philippe,  laughingly, 
as,  putting  his  arm  round  the  girFs  neck,  he 
drew  her  closer  towards  him.  To  saj  the 
truth,  there  was  that  in  her  manner  that 
startled,  if  it  did  not  positively  alarm  him. 
*'  Folle  !"  he  repeated,  in  a  gentle  tone — "  to 
fancy  that  I  could  ever  manage  to  live  without 
my  beautiful  Fornarina,  my  little  Noisette ; 
but  there  are  things  that  you  really  must  not 
say  to  me,  for  they  put  me  out  of  patience. 
And  so  you  think,"  he  pursued,  changing  his 
tone,  "  that  Pierre  Larcher  would  break  his 
heart  if  he  knew '' 

"  No  !  Philippe,"  interrupted  she,  "  it  is  not 
that :  Pierre  does  not  care  for  me,  he  will  never 
break  his  heart  about  anything.  You  know 
he  is  so  grave,  so  serious,  so  taken  up  by  all 
sorts  of  questions  I  do  not  understand,  that  he 
has  no  time  to  love  me  or  any  one  else ;  but 
it  is  the  ingratitude,  the  horrid,  horrid  deceit 

Oh !  Philippe,"  she  cried,  as  though 

the  idea  of  her  guiltiness  was  suddenly  brought 
back  upon  her  with  redoubled  force,  "  I  owe 
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him  eyerjthing  !"  and  then,  with  fererish  en- 
ergy— "  Listen  to  me  in  turn,  Philippe,"'  she 
added ;  "  I  will  obey  joii,  but  upon  one  con- 
dition— that  his  name  never  be  pronounced 
between  us.  Something  warns  me  that  we  are 
not  worthy,  either  of  us,  to  utter  it.  I  will 
forget  all  my  duties,  all  my  obligations,  for 
you  ;  I  will  doom  myself  to  perdition  for  you ; 
but  then,  I  must  forget — I  must  not  think  or 
speak  of  him,  or  recall  to  my  own  mind  what 
a  iv'  erable  wretch  I  am.  Philippe !"  she 
almost  screamed,  "talk  to  me  of  what  you 
like — of  anything — but  for  mercy's  sake,  teach 
me  to  forget ." 

"  Volontiers,"  replied  Vermont,  who  began 
scarcely  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  girl. 

"  Monsieur  est  servi,"  announced  a  mag:nifi- 
cently  respectable-looking  maitre  d'hotel,  all  in 
black. 

"  Ah  !  ma  foi !"  exclaimed  Philippe,  spring- 
ing from  his  couch  :  "  that  is  the  best  receipt 
for  forgetfulness  I  know  of — a  good  breakfast, 
with  plenty  of  champagne.    Shall  it  be  cham- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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pagne,  Noisette,  or  vin  d'Espagne,  or  both  1" 
he  asked,  encircling  the  waist  of  his  companion 
with  his  arm,  and  leading  her  with  gentle  force 
towards  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh !  champage  I  champagne  T'  rejoined 
she,  with  a  convulsive  laugh  ;  "  I  adore  cham- 
pagne, it  makes  one  so  gaj." 

And  so  thej  went  to  that  luxurious  table — 
the  one  eager  only  for  enjoyment,  the  other 
for  oblivion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Reader,  you  possibly  think  that  I  might 
do  better  than  entertain  vou  ^  ith  the  details 
of  an  intrigue  between  a  painter  and  a  grisette, 
but  as  this  forms  a  most  essential  portion  of 
the  yery  true  history  I  am  recounting,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  vex  your  ears,  which  I  know, 
a  priori,  to  be  aristocratic  ones,  for  a  short 
time  longer,  with  the  recital  of  Noisette's  vicis- 
situdes and  crimes,  before  I  return  to  the 
adventures  of  more  proper  sort  of  persons. 

That  Noisette  was  criminal,  inexcusably, 
nay,  I  had  almost  said,  unpardonably  so,  we 

d2 
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think  no  one  will  be  found  to  deny  ;  yet  must 
not  even  she  be  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
and  we  are  about  to  inquire  into  the  "  circum- 
stances'' of  her  guilt. 

Pierre  was  right  in  supposing  that  her  first 
fault  was  the  result  more  of  ignorance  than  of 
anything  approaching  to  a  vicious  disposition. 
She  scarcely  knew  she  was  doing  wrong,  and 
as  to  the  nature,  degree,  or  extent  of  that 
wrong,  had  certainly  not  even  the  vaguest 
notion.  When  she  had  learnt,  through  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  so  carefully 
given  her  by  the  ouvrier,  how  deeply  she  had 
erred,  a  certain  feeling,  natural  to  most  femi- 
nine hearts,  crept  imperceptibly  into  hers. 
She  felt  humbled  in  spite  of  herself,  and  in 
spite  of  all  Pierre's  arguments  ;  and  she  began 
instinctively  to  tremble,  lest,  with  her  inno- 
cence, she  should  have  also  lost  that  charm,  of 
all  others  most  precious  in  a  woman's  eyes — the 
power  of  inspiring  a  real  passion,  a  profound 
and  heartfelt  love.  She  thought  herself  de- 
graded, and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she 
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mourned  eren  less  over  the  sinful  past  than 
oyer  the  cold,  loveless  future  to  which  she 
thought  herself  condemned.  Pierre,  too,  on 
his  side,  perhaps  mistook  the  part  he  was 
called  upon  to  plaj.  Placing  so  effectual  a 
restraint  upon  all  his  feelings,  that  not  one 
bubble  of  the  heart's  ebullition  ever  rose  to 
the  placid  surface,  he  forced  himself — he,  the 
affianced  husband  of  the  girl  he  had  saved — 
to  preserve  at  all  moments  an  attitude  of 
respect  that  amounted  to  deference.  Here 
originated  the  mistake.  In  his  more  elevated 
mind,  consideration  Tvas  the  one  thing  for 
which  poor  Celestine  must  be  anxious;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  she  thirsted  for  the  affection 
that  alone  consoles  the  generality  of  women, 
be  thej  duchesses  or  bonnet-makers,  and  makes 
them  readily  fancy  themselves  respectable, 
when  they  feel  themselves  loved.  Herein  poor 
Pierre  failed,  as  nothing  made  Noisette  forget 
the  sacrifice  he  was  making  in  agreeing  to 
regard  her  as  his  bride.  She  imagined,  also, 
that  from  the  deep  well  of  his  heart's  tender- 
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ness  had  arisen  no  soft  vapour  to  cast  its  dewy 
veil  for  ever  over  the  past.  And  so  thej  lived 
on,  side  bj  side,  yet  not  united — not  one. 
The  ouvrier  surrounded  his  future  wife  with 
the  timid  reverence  he  would  have  shown  to  a 
virgin  saint,  whilst  Noisette  pined,  day  after 
day,  for  the  sickly,  but  to  most  women  not  less 
undeniable,  satisfaction  of  being  loved. 

At  this  juncture,  Philippe  Vermont  entered 
upon  the  scene  of  the  grisette's  somewhat 
solitary  life.  She  had  so  far  told  the  truth  to 
M.  de  Briancour,  that  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  the  artist  it  was  in  the  company  of  her 
seducer,  who,  one  day,  as  she  was  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  alley  leading  to  her  abode, 
passed  by,  leaning  upon  Philippe's  arm,  and 
talking  loud.  She  followed  them  with  her 
eyes,  and  what  drew  her  attention  more  to 
the  artist  was,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  separated 
from  his  companion,  which  he  did  at  a  very 
short  distance,  he  returned,  and  entered  the 
very  house  in  which  she  dwelt.  Their  ac- 
quaintance progressed  in  the  way  usual  in  such 
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cases,  and,  when  Celestine  Branchu  took  the 
desperate  resolution  of  stopping  the  Vicomte 
in  the  street,  and  drawing  from  him  the  name 
of  Philippe  Vermont,  which  he  had  positively 
refused  to  discover  to  her,  her  ear  had  already 
drunk  in  dangerous  discoui'se  from  him,  and  in 
him  her  heart  had  already  confessed  the  one 
for  whom  it  could  forget  every  other  being 
upon  earth.  Still,  it  was  not  until  later  that 
the  grisette  overstepped  the  barriers  which 
repentance  for  a  forgiven  fault  had  substituted 
for  those  of  innocence  itself  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Celestine's  advance  towards  a  fresh 
sin  was  quickened  rather  than  retarded  by  her 
discovery  of  who  Philippe  was.  The  idea  that 
he  who  loved  was  far  above  her  in  every 
respect,  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  the  value  of 
the  devotion  he  laid  at  her  feet.  Her  vanity 
now  became  the  accomplice  of  her  heart,  and 
in  the  wild  ecstacy  of  knowing  herself  loved, 
idohzed,  as  she  believed,  (a  conviction  rendered 
doubly  precious  by  her  previous  despairing 
doubts),  a  sacrifice  was  offered  such  as,  of  all 
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others,  Philippe  Vermont  was  most  unworthy 
to  receive. 

The  profound  respect  of  Pierre  for  the  erring 
child  he  fancied  he  had  reclaimed,  the  delicate 
deference  with  which  he  treated  her,  and  for- 
bore any  approach  to  a  familiarity  which  he 
thought  might  not  only  wound  her  in  her  sus- 
ceptibility, but  hurt  her  in  the  eyes  of  those 
around,  became  among  the  most  powerful 
material  auxiliaries  of  his  rival.  There  were 
hours,  when  Pierre  would  not  have  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  wander  around  the  image  of  his 
betrothed,  unless,  indeed,  through  the  medium 
of  prayer ;  and  these  mystical  hours  of  silence, 
that  should  be  holy  hours — these  were  Phi- 
lippe's. It  is  the  eternal  old  tale — Gretchenl 
Gretchen  over  again! 

"  Ich  liess  dir  gem  heut'  Naclit  den  Riegel  oflfen." 

And  SO,  as  Mephistophiles  says,  "She  is 
not  the  first."  No !  tempter,  nor,  as  long  as 
"  thy  cousin  the  Snake''"'  be  abroad  and  busy, 

^  Goethe's  ''Faust." 
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whispering  sweet  deyibies  into  the  willing  ears 
of  Eve's  daughters,  will  she  be  the  last.  And 
jet,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  these  poor  wretches 
blindly  straining  their  destruction  to  their 
bosoms,  and  in  their  madness,  lavishing  fond 
caresses  upon  that  which  is  so  soon  to  make 
them  shed  tears  of  blood.  In  the  case  of 
which  I  speak,  it  was,  too,  more  than  usually 
sad,  for  it  might  so  easily  have  been  otherwise. 
I  know  not  what  it  is  that  renders  doubly 
grievous  a  misfortune  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  When  we  can  say  of  any  one  in 
trouble,  "  If  he  had  but  done  this  instead  of 
that,  it  might  have  been  helped !''  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  notion  of  the  positively 
existing  affliction  were  instantaneously  increased 
tenfold.  Is  it  not  that  in  that  "  if''  and  in 
that  "  but "  is  wrung  from  us  once  more  the 
inevitable  confession  of  human  blindness  and 
of  human  folly,  from  which  our  miserable 
human  pride  recoils  with  such  vain  dismay  1 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
selfish,  unprincipled  Philippe  Vermont  gained 

D  3 
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the  heart  of  the  erring  grisette  through  the  verj 
means  which  her  reallj  devoted  lover,  the  ge- 
nerous-minded, pure-souled  Pierre,  would  nerer 
have  ventured  to  employ. 

No  one  guessed  what  had  happened.  Noi- 
sette accepted  the  weight  of  ingratitude  with 
which  her  seducer  had  laden  her  conscience, 
nor  recoiled  from  the  constant  humiliating 
practices  of  deceit  which  he  had  ruthlessly 
enjoined  upon  her.  Pierre  ascribed  her  al- 
tered appearance,  and  the  evident  marks  of 
disquietude  and  declining  health  so  visible  in 
her  wasted  countenance,  to  the  misery  she  en- 
dured and  would  not  avow,  through  the  con- 
duct of  his  inflexible  mother.  Poor  fellow! 
his  allegiance  to  the  parent  whose  authority 
was  sovereign  in  his  eyes,  was  often  shaken 
and  made  hard  to  him  by  the  sorrow  he  be- 
lieved it  occasioned  his  beloved;  and  many  a 
time  did  he  make  Fernand  de  Briancour  the 
confidant  of  all  he  suff'ered  from  the  difficulty 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  marriage  with 
Celestine.     Since  the  revolution  of  February, 
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PieiTe  had  been  so  utterly  engrossed  by  po- 
litics that  the  young  ouvriere  had  day  after  day 
at  her  disposal,  and  was  enabled  to  pass  the 
chief  portion  of  her  time  at  the  palace  of  her 
seducer  without  any  one  guessing  whither  she 
had  sped.  It  was  rare  that  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  Pierre  found  more  than  a  few 
moments,  at  early  morning,  or  towards  even- 
inor's  close,  to  come  and  see  how  fared  his 
affianced  bride,  and  assure  himself  that  she 
wanted  for  nothing  he  could  give  her,  whether 
in  the  way  of  material  assistance,  consolation, 
or  distraction,  such  as  he  could  conceive  or 
procure  it. 

Of  the  Briancour  family  the  grisette  saw 
little  or  nothing.  The  virtue  and  purity  of 
Madame  Isabelle,  gentle,  indulgent,  saintlike, 
as  she  was,  seemed  yet  to  strike  Noisette  re- 
proachfully with  their  mild  splendour  ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Yennont  she  avoided,  from  an 
instinctive  dislike  to  any  wlio  could  entertain 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him  who  had  be- 
come the  god  of  her  idolatry.     The  admira- 
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tion  she  felt  for  Philippe  was  fostered  no 
little,  it  must,  too,  be  avowed,  bj  that  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  unsuspecting  Pierre. 
Of  all  his  followers,  Pierre  Larcher  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  enthusiastic;  and  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the  ouvrier's 
firm  conviction,  Philippe  Vermont  was  far 
more  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  France, 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  "oppressed 
classes,"  than  any  member  of  the  Gouvernement 
Provisoire.  The  mere  patriotism  of  the  ar- 
tisan had  become  since  the  Revolution  a  feel- 
ing subordinate  to  the  newly  awakened  passion 
for  fraternity  amongst  all  men.  The  idea  of 
liberty  was  lost  in  that  of  equality,  and  even 
France  lost  her  importance  when  contrasted 
with  humanity  at  large.  Between  the  sane 
doctrines  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  misconstrued 
by  the  neo-catholic  school  of  Buchez,  the 
rhapsodies  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  Madame  Sand, 
the  mischievous  pastorals  of  Louis  Blanc,  the 
incendiary  declarations  of  Blanqui  and  Barb^s, 
the  evangelical  repubhcanism  of  some  journals. 
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the  revolutionarj  ardour  of  others,  and  the 
eloquent  amalgamation  of  the  ^vhole  put  to- 
gether made  bj  Philippe  in  his  stirring  appeals 
to  the  workpeople,  Pierre's  head  was  fairlj  in 
a  whirl.  He  knew  that  he  wished  all  men 
to  be  brothers,  that  the  "  reign  of  love"  was 
synonymous  with  the  name  of  the  Republic; 
he  felt  that  tlie  re-establishment  of  the  guillo- 
tine would,  personally,  afflict  him  beyond 
measure,  but  he  did  not  theoretically  compre- 
hend its  incompatibility  with  the  doctrine  of 
universal  fraternity.  He  thought  he  was  bound 
to  consider  all  kings  and  princes  as  vampires, 
who  sought  only  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  people, 
yet  would  gladly,  had  the  occasion  offered  it- 
self, haye  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  that 
of  not  only  one  of  the  hateful  tyrant  stock,  but 
of  any  among  their  meanest  adherents.  Pierre 
was,  as  yet,  in  the  first  fever  of  enthusiasm, 
which  literally,  for  a  short  time  after  the  Re- 
volution of  February,  made  the  men  of  his 
class  forget  that  they  were  walking  upon  tlie 
earth.     He  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  a  compo- 
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nent  part  of  the  peiiple-roi,  and,  with  the  sud- 
den sense  of  royalty,  expanded  within  his 
breast  all  the  great  and  generous  qualities 
that  had  long  lain  hidden  there. 

April  came  with  its  soft  sun  and  glittering 
showers,  and  oh !  how  the  serene  aspect  of 
the  skies  seemed  to  mock  at  the  hideousness 
of  man's  paltry  passions  ! 

Evening  was  drawing  on,  and  the  grisette 
sat  alone  in  her  little  garret  chamber.  The 
window  was  open,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the 
retiring  sun  shone  upon  one  solitaiy  plant  that 
decorated  the  sill,  and  the  green  leaves  of  which 
were  fluttering  in  the  light  wind.  Noisette 
leant  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  supported 
both  against  the  open  lattice.  She  looked  even 
sadder  than  before,  as  she  gazed  forth  upon  the 
gentle  evening  sky,  and  marked  cloud  follow 
cloud,  wandering — who  knows  whither  1  From 
a  distance  came  the  sound  of  a  bell  :  it  was  a 
funeral  note,  and  marked  the  flight  of  a  soul 
from  earth.  Fitfully  it  came — now  plain  and 
clear,  and  now  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  Noi- 
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sette  never  lost  its  sound.  She  listened  to  it 
\7itl1  her  heart,  and  thought  of  times  gone  bj. 
And  then  her  native  plains,  and  her  own  vil- 
lage far  awaj,  and  the  stone  bench  at  her 
father's  door  whereon  she  had  used  to  play  ; 
and  the  low  swelling  hills  of  Picardj,  swept  by 
the  salt-sea  wind, — all  these  things  came  gra- 
dually back  upon  the  girl's  memory,  not  in  a 
crowded  rush,  but  one  by  one,  as  in  a  burial- 
train  ;  until  her  bosom  heaved  unconsciously, 
and  tears  wetted  her  cheek  she  knew  not 
why.  How  she  remembered  the  days  when 
she  clung  to  her  mother's  gown,  and  ran  after 
the  gleaners  into  the  close-shorn  fields,  and  let 
Pierre,  already  a  "  big  boy,"  carry  her  home. 
Pierre  !  Oh  !  at  that  thought  she  shuddered, 
and  all  the  sweet  sadness  of  the  past  was  gone 
in  the  remorseful  sorrow  of  the  present.  The 
sun  still  shone  brightly,  the  fresh  wind  mur- 
mured, and  made  the  green  leaves  of  the  soli- 
tary plant  dance  ;  but  the  bell  too  went  on 
tolling,  and  now  it  seemed  to  say,  "  Pierre !" 
The  grisette  threw  her  apron  over  her  face, 
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and  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  But  pre- 
sently a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  hand,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  uncoyer  her  face.  She 
started  with  a  scream  (she  had  heard  no  one 
enter),  and  turned  sick  as  she  saw  standing  be- 
fore her  him  whom  she  had  betrayed  and  was 
betraying  still. 

Pierre  had  come  in  unnoticed,  and  now  stood 
watching  Noisette  with  eyes  in  which  anxiety 
almost  outshone  love.  She  leaned  against  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Oelestine,"  said  the  ouvrier,  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  his  voice,  "  are  you  ill '?  You  are  as 
pale  as  death." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and,  not  daring  to 
look  at  him, — 

"  Mon  ami,"  she  said  falteringly,  "  there  is 
nothing,  that  is — I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  ;"  and,  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, she  brushed  away  with  the  other  hand 
two  tears  that  were  falling  on  her  cheek. 

"  My  poor  Noisette,"  rejoined  Pierre,  in  a 
tone  wherein  the  girl  must  have  been  mad  not 
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to  recognise  tlie  ribration  of  real  passion,  "  you 
are  unhappy" — (her  lips  quivered,  lout  she 
could  not  answer) — "  you  are  suffering — and 
I  am  the  cause  of  all !  Oh,  Noisette !  my  own, 
my  little  Noisette,  forgive  me  I''  and  Pierre 
sank  at  the  feet  of  his  betrothed,  and  bimed 
his  face  upon  her  lap.  Never  before  had  he 
allowed  his  voice  to  assume  that  tone,  his  eye 
to  take  that  look ;  and  now  that,  vanquished 
by  the  sight  of  a  gi*ief  he  beheved  himself  to 
have  caused,  he  could  no  longer  prevent  the 
overflow  of  his  whole  soul  at  the  feet  of  her  he 
adored,  even  now  she  knew  not,  never  dreamt, 
never  guessed  how  devotedly,  how  absorbingly, 
how  exclusively  she  was  beloved. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  however,  she 
succeeded  in  affecting  a  calmness  she  was  far 
from  being  able  to  feel ;  and  her  first  effort,  in 
which  she  only  partially  succeeded,  was  to  per- 
suade Pierre  he  had  no  share  in  either  her  dis- 
tress or  her  ill-health. 

"  I  have  been  too  much  away,"  continued  he, 
"  too  anxious  about  all  that  is  passing.     I  have 
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neglected  you,  my  own  childhood's  friend,  and 
left  jou  alone — too  much,  too  much  so.  Poor 
Noisette!"  he  continued,  little  thinking  how 
sharply  every  syllable  sank  daggerlike  into  her 
heart — "  how  sad  and  lonely  you  must  often 
have  been  all  alone  here  day  after  day."  (The 
grisette  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  and  in- 
voluntarily shuddered.)  "  But  now.  Noisette, 
a  very  little  patience,  and  all  will  be  ended. 
To-day  was  the  last  day  of  voting  for  the 
elections,  and  I  have  been  busy  so  as  not  to 
have  a  single  moment  to  myself,  since  yester- 
day at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — that  is 
why  you  have  been  two  entire  days  without 
hearing  of  me,  Noisette.  (I  do  not  know  when- 
ever that  has  happened  before.)  It  surely  was," 
he  continued,  "  a  strange  thing  to  call  upon  a 
whole  nation  of  Christian  men  to  choose  their 
delegates  upon  such  a  holiday  as  was  yester- 
day— Easter  Sunday !"  he  added,  looking  graver 
as  he  spoke — "  the  day  of  the  Divine  Master's 
resurrection !  Well,  I  hope  not  to  have  offended 
Him  whose  law  should  reign  supreme  over  all 
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laws.  I  united  mjself  with  Him,  and  gave 
myself  up  wholly  unto  His  almighty  guidance, 
before  I  answered  the  call  of  my  country,  pray- 
ing to  the  Lord  that  He  would  enlighten  me, 
and  so  direct  my  senses,  that  I  might  choose 
none  saye  good  men  to  preside  over  my  coun- 
try's councils.  I  humbly  hope,''  he  said,  more 
solemnly  than  before,  ''  that,  if  I  haye  in  any 
way  erred,  I  may  be  forgiyen.  But,  Noisette,'*' 
he  pursued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  in  a 
lower  and  even  gentler  voice  than  before,  "  let 
me  speak  to  you  on  one  subject  which  lies  deep 
within  my  soul. — Have  you  sought  consolation 
and  strength  there,  where  both  are  ever  to  be 
found  ?  Haye  you  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Heaven's  ministers,  and  from  the  lessons  of  the 
last  awful  week  taught  yourself  to  be  patient 
of  injuries — patient  as  He  was  ;  to  be  resigned, 
like  Him,  and  like  Him  to  forgive" — (here 
Pierre's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper) — "  all  those 
who  have  done  you  wrong  ?  Have  you.  Noi- 
sette, done  all  this  ?  And  yesterday,  did  you 
mix  with  the  crowd  of  the  absolved  and  of  the 
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purified,  who  humbly  approached  the  sacred 
table  ?  Did  you  1 — But  what  is  this,  Noi- 
sette V  suddenly  exclaimed  he,  perceiving  the 
effect  his  words  had  produced.  "  Why  do  you 
weep  thus  1  How  can  I  have  given  you  pain'? 
Tell  me,  my  child,  my  poor  little  Noisette — tell 
me,  what  have  I  done  V 

And  the  poor  fellow  tried  with  all  his  might 
to  console  the  wretched  girl,  who  sobbed  con- 
vulsively on  his  shoulder. 

The  only  argument  she  used  was,  that  she 
was  unworthy  to  associate  with  those  who  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  real  presence  of  the 
Living  Lord,  and  now  Pierre  thought  he  had 
at  length  discovered  the  true  cause  of  her 
misery,  and  he  only  pitied  and  loved  her  the 
more.  How  he  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  ele- 
vate her  in  her  own  esteem,  little  dreaming 
that  she  had  fallen  there,  whence  she  was 
powerless  to  arise  !  and  how  she  longed  to  tell 
him  all  her  guilt,  and  wrestled  with  the 
hideous  secret  that  gnawed  at  her  very  heart's 
core !  but  it  was  in  vain.     The  mistake  rose 
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up  between  them  both,  irremoYeable,  gigantic 
as  before ;  and  all  Pierre's  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  purifying  force  of  repentance — where 
repentance  had  been  entire,  as  with  her  to 
whom  he  spoke — only  served  to  make  Celestinc 
weep  and  sob  the  more. 

At  length,  fearful  of  afflicting  her  still  fur- 
ther, he  let  the  question  rest,  trusting  to  a 
higher  power  to  prevail  with  the  sore  heart  he 
but  succeeded  in  lacerating  afresh.  Trying 
every  means  to  comfort  and  console,  he  sought 
to  distract  her  attention  to  fresh  subjects,  and 
as  to  him  political  events  were  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  he  sought  to  call  her  attention 
to  what  was  passing  around.  Philippe  soon 
became  the  theme  of  Pierre's  discourse,  but 
just  as  the  grisette  hated  to  hear  Vermont 
speak  of  the  ouvrier,  so  did  she  recoil  from 
the  lavish  praises  the  latter  heaped  upon  Ver- 
mont ;  and  the  conversation  would  soon  have 
flagged,  had  not  a  phrase  of  Pierre's  seemed 
to  strike  upon  some  hidden  nerve  in  Noisette  s 
frame,  and  suddenly  reanimate  her. 
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"  How  unjust  some  people  are  ^  had  ob- 
served Pierre  ;  "  here  is  a  miserable  Orleanist 
paper,  edited  bj  a  horde  of  reactionnaires,  in 
which  Vermont  is  abused  right  and  left  for  a 
fete  he  gives  to-night  in  honour  of  the  elec- 
tions : — just  see  this  ;"  and  Pierre  read  a  most 
bitter  article,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  were  reproached  with  already 
giving  to  the  country  they  had  reduced  to 
ruin,  the  spectacle  of  all  the  vices  they  had 
thought  so  scandalous  under  the  monarchy, 
and  in  which  Vermont  was  accused  of  spend- 
ing the  public  money  in  banquets  and  balls 
oiFered  to  Mademoiselle  Herminie  of  the  Grand 
Opera. 

"  Ah  !^'  said  the  grisette,  with  apparent 
nonchalance,  "  does  the  patriot  Philippe  Ver- 
mont give  entertainments  to  opera  dancers  V^ 

"  What !  Noisette,  and  you  too '?"  said 
Pierre,  in  a  disappointed  tone ;  "  how  can  you 
believe  ill  of  such  a  man  1  of  the  chosen  of  the 
people  ;  our  best  hope,  our  last  stay  V 

"I   don't   know,''  she  answered  carelessly, 
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and  as  though  intently  thinking  of  something 
else,  "  I  thought  the  papers  always  said  ^vhat 
was  true." 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when 
Pierre  Larcher  left  his  betrothed.  He  thought 
her  calmer,  and  felt  more  tranquil  as  he  bade 
her  adieu.  Calmer — was  she  so  indeed  1  and 
if  so,  what  meant  that  darkly-knit  brow, 
and  that  compressed  lip,  that  flashing  eye, 
that  flushed  cheek,  and  that  hand  firmly 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  as  she  stood  in  the 
broad  pale  flood  of  the  moon's  light,  still, 
silent,  transfixed, — turned  as  it  were  to  stone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  calm  is  that  lovely  April  eve !  The 
moon  shines  upon  the  breast  of  night  as  some 
queenly  ships  upon  an  azure  sea.  Gold  be- 
spangled with  stars  is  the  cloudless  canopy, 
and  the  rippling  waters  of  the  sleepy  Seine 
play  with  the  paralleled  rays  of  Heaven's 
sparkling  gems  as  some  Indian  river  with  its 
treasure  of  gold  dust.  The  first  perfumes  of 
spring  are  on  every  sigh  of  the  wind,  and  oh ! 
how  exquisitely  refreshing  they  are.  The 
great  virtue  of  spring  lies  in  that  one  word 
"  fresh."     Spring  is  neither  splendid,  nor  bril- 
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liant,  nor  luscious,  nor  even  balmj — it  is  fresh; 
fresh  as  a  cool  ware  that  lies  hidden  in  a 
shaded  creek;  or  as  the  breeze  that  sweeps 
the  sky  at  earlj  dawn;  or  as  the  grass  that 
grows  beneath  broad  trees ;  full  of  lightness, 
and  elasticity,  and  pale  tints,  and  delicate 
odours.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  childhood  of  the 
year,  and  to  many  its  skies  of  silver-frosted 
blue,  its  tender  verdure,  its  budding  strength, 
its  gracile  air  of  adolescence,  have  a  charm 
unknown  to  any  other  season. 

Remarkable  for  its  beauty  was  the  spring 
of  1848;  and,  amongst  all  its  fair  days  and 
dewy  nights,  no  day  and  night  were  ever  love- 
lier than  those  of  the  24th  of  April  Around 
Philippe's  residence  everything  wore  an  air  of 
rejoicing.  Upon  the  violet-scented  night-breeze 
floated  the  gay  sounds  of  music,  and  the  calm 
light  of  the  majestic  moon  upon  the  flower- 
begirt  terraces  paled  ever  and  anon  before  the 
glare  of  lamps,  or  was  crossed  by  the  ceaseless 
flitting  to  and  fro  of  the  shadows  of  the  busy 
revellers  within. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  artist  had  decided  upon  giving  loose  to 
his  love  of  luxury  in  the  splendid  pleasures  of 
a  fete  organized  entirely  by  himself.  The  pre- 
text was,  the  desire  to  celebrate  the  first  solemn 
assumption  of  their  political  rights  by  the 
people,  who  had  on  that  day  exercised  without 
distinction  or  limit  the  right  of  voting  for  their 
representatives  in  parliament.  It  was  also 
urged  that,  if  the  poor  were  to  hope  for  any 
means  of  living  other  than  those  afforded  to 
them  by  the  charity  of  the  state — that  is,  if 
labour  were  to  expect  its  just  remuneration, 
and  commerce  ever  to  flourish  again — those 
who  had  the  possibility  of  spending  money 
must  spend  it.  Philippe  argued  that,  since 
the  state,  or  what  was  supposed  to  represent 
it,  was  for  ever  tormented  by  the  desire  to 
decree  monster  processions  and  public  festi- 
vities, it  was  impossible  to  give  a  greater  proof 
of  patriotism  than  by  carrying  out  in  private 
the  plans  the  government  appeared  so  anxious 
to  see  executed  upon  a  more  extensive  scale. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  raised  up  around 
him  the  outcries  of  all  the  respectable  portion 
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of  the  press,  and  the  menacing  murmurs  of  a 
hungry  crowd,  on  the  other,  such  men  as  Pierre 
Larcher,  the  blind  devoted  admirers  of  the 
eloquent  artist,  the  firm  believers  in  him  (and 
these  were  numerous)  were  loud  in  their 
praises,  and  would  have  voted  traitor  and 
mauvais  citojen  any  one  who  should  have 
refused  to  recognize  in  Vermont  a  martyr  to 
Lis  love  for  the  people,  a  noble  victim  to  civic 
zeal. 

The  patriot's  dwelling  on  that  festive  night 
was  rich  in  every  splendour  wherewith  nature, 
art,  or  gold,  could  adorn  it.  From  manufac- 
tures, reserved  hitherto  for  the  sole  use  of 
royalty,  the  rarest  specimens  were  stolen  in 
this  reign  of  misrule  ;  and  carpets  wherein  the 
embedded  feet  were  buried,  tapestries  torn 
from  the  Gobelins'  latest  loom,  and  precious 
vases  snatched,  burglar-like,  from  Sevres, 
spread  forth  their  aristocratic  treasures  to 
the  gaze  of  the  motley  throng  who  were  bidden 
to  the  feast  of  this  new  cobbler  turned  caliph, 
— of  this  Sardanapalus  of  the  gutter. 

E  2 
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The  guests,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  were  but 
ill  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
antique  halls  they  had  invaded,  and  jet  many 
were  there,  too  many  by  far,  who  should  never 
have  entered  those  doors  in  the  train  of  a 
triumphant  mob  ;  and  if  from  the  gilded  walls 
and  curiously  carved  panellings  the  painted 
semblance  of  the  heroes  of  other  times  looked 
frowningly  upon  the  ribald  crew  who  had  dis- 
turbed their  secular  repose,  how  much  sterner 
one  might  fancy  their  brows  to  grow,  when  in 
the  melee  they  should  recognize  names  high 
upon  history's  page. 

There  is  an  idea — the  justness  of  which  it 
boots  not  now  to  examine — but  which  seems 
prevalent  throughout  France,  and  whereby  it 
is  deemed  right  and  proper  to  countenance  the 
usurpation  and  adhere  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  rabble, — honour  being  saved  so  long  as  it 
can  be  proved  that  all  such  countenance  was 
withheld  whilst  the  usurpation  was  practised 
by  a  single  individual  man. 

In  virtue  of  this  principle,  many  members 
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of  the  legitimist  party  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
saloons  tenanted  bj  Philippe  Vermont,  nor 
was  M.  de  Briancour  the  elder  wanting.  Phi- 
lippe had  some  days  before  paid  a  visit  at  the 
Count's  residence,  in  order  to  try  and  per- 
suade his  sister  to  do  the  honours  of  the  fete 
he  was  about  to  give;  but  the  terms  in  which 
Leonie  signified  her  refusal  were  such,  that 
the  Abbe  Lavergne,  who  had  come  from  Vire 
to  see  how  the  Republic  fared,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  interview,  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  from  Mademoiselle 
Vermont's  Republic  of  liberty  and  equality, 
fraternity  was  evidently  excluded. 

"  Well,  never  mind  her,"  said  M.  de  Brian- 
cour ;  "  I  will  go  to  your  fete,  Philippe ;"  and 
these  words  were  said  with  the  condescending 
air  of  a  king,  who  announces  a  royal  "  pro- 
gress" to  a  loyal  and  favoured  subject.  "  I 
will  certainly  go  to  your  fete,"  he  repeated : 
— "  what  shall  you  have,  dancing,  music  ? 
ehr 

"  Dancing,"  echoed  the  patriot,  with  a  melo- 
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dramatic  air,  "  would  be  impossible,  while  so 
many  of  our  brothers  are  suffering.  This  en- 
tertainment is  not  given  for  the  sake  of  plea- 
sure, but  in  order  to  benefit  the  people;  to 
aid  in  restoring  confidence  and  credit;  to  put 
into  general  circulation  those  sums  bj  which  a 
generous  nation  has  thought  fit  to  remunerate 
my  poor  services,  and  which  I  regard  as  a 
sacred  deposit.^' 

Leonie  cast  at  her  brother  a  look  of  vrither- 
ing  contempt,  and  left  the  room.  Madame 
Isabelle  fixed  her  mild  steady  glance  upon 
PhiHppe,  to  see  if  he  might  not  be  sincere. 
Fernand  nervously  executed  a  tune  with  his 
fingers  upon  a  window-pane,  and  the  Count, 
opining  that  the  "  black  broth"  of  old  was  not 
likely  to  do  much  good  to  the  Lycurguses  of 
modern  times,  and  that  a  proper  consumption 
of  lobsters  and  truffles  would  be  far  more 
patriotic,  went  on  his  daily  avocations,  leaving 
Philippe  and  the  Abbe  to  discuss  the  supe- 
riority of  a  political  or  a  social  Republic. 

M.  de  Briancour's  principles  were  probably 
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those  of  the  artist,  for  dainty  were  the  viands 
under  which  the  tables  gi'oaned,  and  costly 
the  wines  which  sparkled  through  their  crystal 
prison.  The  taste  wliich  had  presided  over  the 
whole  was  undeniable,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  of  the  "  hateful  tyrants"'  against 
whom  it  was  the  donor's  daily  business  to 
declaim. 

"  What  a  beautiful  Leonardo  that  is  !"  ex- 
claimed a  young  man  wlio  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  group  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  reception  rooms. 

"  Yes,"'  rejoined  another;  "  my  grandfather 
brought  that  from  Italy,  and  made  it  a  present 
to  Monsieur  the  Comte  de  Provence." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Croquoison,  I 
believe?"  interposed  a  short  squat  personage, 
di'essed  in  the  most  approved  IsraeHtish  style, 
all  fur,  frill,  and  shirt  buttons,  and  who  bowed 
and  smiled  his  own  introduction  to  the  last 
speaker. 

"  Eh !''  demanded  the  latter,  scanning 
through  his  half-closed  eyes,  in   a  way  that 
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plainly  said  "  Wlio  are  you  V'  tlie  person  wlio 
claimed  his  acquaintance,  and  \y1io  bowed  and 
smirked  still  the  more,  saying, 

"  Monsieur  de  Croquoison  does  not  perhaps 
remember " 

"  Bless  my  soul!"  ejaculated  the  other,  re- 
collection appearing  suddenly  to  dawn  upon 
him ; — "  bless  my  soul,  M.  Chagnis,  it  certainly 
is  very  long  since  we  met.  I  remember  you 
so  well  at  that  excellent  Madame  Bernay's: — 
have  you  forgotten  how  those  boys  used  to 
torment  you'?" — (the  individual  addressed 
looked  as  if  he  rather  wished  others  to  forget 
it.)  "  They  had  but  little  in  them,  I  fancy, 
eh  ? — ever  seen  them  since  ? — oh !  no,  by  the 
bye,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  were  not 
pleased  with  their  conduct. — Ah !  yes, — ^just 
so, — parvenus,  rich,  vulgar  people, — did  not 
know  how  to  treat  their  dependents  properly, — 
nothing  shows  roture  so  much. — Apropos  de 
bottes,  my  dear  M.  Ohagnis" — the  gentilhomme 
began  to  grow  quite  amiable,  and  passed  his 
aristocratic  arm  under  the  fat  fin  of  the  ex- 
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sclioolmaster — ''  I  wisli  joii  would  do  some- 
thing for  a  protege  of  our's, — tlie  son  of  our 
man  of  business  at  Oroquoison, — a  most  honest 
creature,  has  had  his  son  educated  rather  above 
his  station;  but  that  does  not  matter.  He  is 
reallj  a  very  clever  fellow :  could'nt  jou  send 
him  as  consul  somewhere,  or  make  a  sous- 
prefet  of  him :  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  have  him  at  Oroquoison 
myself.  At  any  rate,  mon  cher  Monsieur 
Chagnis,''  he  added  in  a  most  protecting  man- 
ner, "  give  him  a  good  place, — just  think  it 
over,'^  he  continued  as  his  companion  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  move  off.  "  I  assm-e  you,^' 
(and  he  seemed  to  consider  this  as  an  irre- 
sistible argument,)  "  j\Iadame  de  Oroquoison 
will  feel  obliged  to  you." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  is 
the  genuine  Chagnis,  the  eleventh  part  of  our 
lawful  sovereign  V  inquured  of  M.  de  Oro- 
quoison one  of  his  friends,  when  Ohagnis  was 
out  of  hearing. 

"Indeed  but  I  do,"  replied  he.     "In  one 
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way  or  another  one  comes  to  know  people  of 
all  kinds/^ 

"  If  I  had  been  sure  it  was  he/'  pursued  the 
former  speaker,  "  I  would  have  applied  to  him 
to  get  my  cousin,  de  Tremont's  brother-in- 
law,  changed  from  Vienna  to  some  place  in 
Italy — Naples  would  do — the  climate  of  Ger- 
many does  not  suit  him." 

"  And  so  here  you  are  at  work  again,  my 
worthy  friends,"  muttered  musingly  one  of  two 
elderly  gentlemen  who  were  standing  together 
listening  to  all  that  was  said  around  them, 
**  and  at  the  same  identical  kind  of  work  that 
made  you  dance  attendance  in  all  the  ante- 
rooms of  Louis  Philippe's  ministers !"  and 
turning  to  his  companion,  "  By  the  Lord  I"  he 
added,  "  they  haven't  given  the  Republic  time 
to  set !  but  while  it  is  yet  quaking  and  shak- 
ing in  its  heated  mould,  there  they  are  nib- 
bling away,  and  trying  who  shall  get  first 
gulp." 

"  Yes !"  rejoined  his  friend,  "  and  this  is 
called  a  Revolution  \" 
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"Well — jes,''  pursued  the  first  speaker; 
"thej  have  altered  the  names  and  appearances 
of  some  fe^y  pieces  of  machinery,  whilst  chang- 
ing nothing  in  the  springs  that  moved  them. 
But  stay — do  you  see  yonder  those  two  who 
are  crossing  the  room  1 — look." 

"  Do  you  mean  M.  de  Berthaumont  1" 
"  Aye,  and  with  him  Caussicliere." 
At  that  word  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  shaggy,  mutton-fisted  Hercules, 
who  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  decided 
heroes  of  the  day.  Many  there  were  who 
thought  him  more  useful  than  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  and,  as  the  greater  the  fright  the  stronger 
the  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  brute  force, 
so  there  was  scarcely  a  fair  dame  out  of  the 
few  left  in  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, who  did  not  pin  her  pretty  faith  upon 
the  ugly  ogre  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 

"  Tu  dieu !  quel  gaillard !"  said  a  little, 
skinny,  weazel-nosed  doctrinaire,  ex-member  of 
the  ex-Ohambre  des  Deputes,  who  was  very  de- 
sirous of  keeping,  at  any  cost,  at  least  six  out 
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of  the  seven  places  wlierewith  the  fallen  Go- 
vernment had  gratified  him — "those  are  the 
kind  of  men  we  want " 

"  To  guillotine  us,"  grumbled  a  voice  from 
behind,  little  heeding  the  trepidation  his  words 
inspired  in  the  hjdra-sinecured  man  beside 
him. 

"Ah!  bahr  yawned  an  elegant — "  Caussi- 
diere  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world — rather 
too  fond  of  brandy — mais  voila  tout — I  have 
known  him  for  these  last  five  years,  off  and  on, 
and  when  he  has  been  out  of  prison.  Pringis, 
and  Merignon,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  are 
quite  intimate  with  him,  and  a  prime  good 
fellow  he  is.  Many  a  game  of  billiards  have  I 
played  with  him,  and  many  a  pipe  has  he 
culotte  for  me — (those  were  his  means  of 
living) — a  finer  billiard-player  never  put  cue 
to  cloth.'' 

"  Pretty  reasoning  to  be  sure !"  observed 
an  ex-peer  of  France,  "  and  just  as  sound  as 
that  of  the  commis  voyageur  who  argued  that 
it  was  impossible  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  (St. 
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Francois  de  Sales)  should  be  a  saint,  for  that 
he  had  supped  with  him  at  Lyons.  And  so 
jou  think  that,  because  Maitre  Caussidiere  wins 
your  money,  he  would  hesitate  at  taking  your 
head  r 

"Nay,  I  assure  you,''  objected  another 
babv-statesman,  ^'  Yersillac  is  risfht — Caussi- 
diere  is  the  best  of  all  the  tribe.  Why  Pringis, 
(you  know  the  gros  Amedee  de  Pringis) — can 
do  anything  he  likes  with  him;  and  his  aunt, 
the  Duchess  d'lngonyille,  who  went  to  consult 
Caussidiere  as  to  whether  it  was  safe  for  her 
to  remain  in  Paris,  is  perfectly  enchanted  with 
his  off-hand,  good-natured  way." 

"Good-natured  deyildom!"  grunted  the 
pair  de  France,  "  you  put  me  exactly  in  mind 
of  M.  de  Oaudonne's  grandmother,  who  used 
to  vaunt  eternally  the  amiabilite  of  M.  de 
Robespierre,  because  he  had  once  written  a 
madrigal  in  which  he  styled  her  Chloe,  and 
who  was  in  the  very  act  of  proving  him  to  be 
un  homme  charmant,  when  she  was  arrested, 
and  had  her  head  cut  off  foui'-and-twenty  hours 
after." 
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"  Mon  Dieu  !"  continued  Versillac,  "  you  do 
ce  brave  Oaiissidiere  the  greatest  possible  in- 
justice; jou  should  hear  Mortigny  speak — he 
has  known  them  for  an  age.'' 

"  Who — them  V  demanded  a  sallow-looking 
indiTidual,  who  had  been  listening  for  the  last 
few  minutes  to  the  conversation. 

"  Caussidiere  and  his  wife." 

"Ah!"  said  the  sallow  man  from  behind 
his  spectacles,  as,  shoving  his  two  hands  into 
his  pockets,  he  resolutely  prepared  to  hear  all 
that  might  be  recounted. 

"  It  seems,"  began  Versillac,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  a  "  good  story"  to  tell, 
"that  Madame  Oaussidiere's  condescension  to 
Mortigny  is  quite  marvellous;  she  begs  he  will 
not  be  frightened  at  her  husband's  rudeness — 
all  mere  outside  show,  as  she  declares — and 
assures  him  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the 
*  satisfaction'  she  enjoys  in  her  new  prcfectoral 
state." 

At  this  word,  pronounced  with  a  strong 
Gascon   accent,   the  whole    group   burst   out 
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laughing,  and  '"C'est  impayable/''  "Go  on, 
Versillac,''  "  Bravo,"  '"'  Give  us  a  little  more  of 
Madame  Caussidiere,"  came  forth  in  tones  only 
just  sufficiently  subdued  to  prevent  the  groups 
at  the  other  sides  of  the  room  from  hearing. 

When  !M.  de  Yersillac  had  convulsed  his 
auditory  by  his  account  of  Madame  Caussi- 
diere's  naivetes,  of  her  delight  at  having  boxes 
"  all  to  herself"  at  the  theatres,  and  a  carriage 
Tvherein  to  go  there,  and  of  her  anxiety  to  see 
real  living  "  dames  de  la  societe,"  and  deter- 
mination to  receive  them  graciously  if  ever 
they  came  to  visit  her  ; — 

"  Your  descriptions  are  amusing  in  the 
extreme,"  said  the  sallow-faced  man,  again 
fixing  his  spectacles  most  wickedly  upon  the 
narrator.  *'  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
bothers  me  in  all  this." 

"  And  what  is  that,  may  I  ask  V  super- 
ciliously retorted  Yersillac. 

"  Oh !  a  mere  nothing  in  these  times,"  re- 
plied he  of  the  cadaverous  countenance,  blow- 
inor  his   lonor   nose   in  a  cotton   foulard — "a 
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nothing — a  fact,  a  lit-tle,  in-sig-ni-fi-cant  fact," 
and  he  blew  his  nose  again,  as  he  finished  the 
last  slowlj-pronounced  syllable. 

"  Which  is  V  asked  half  a  dozen  voices  at 
once. 

"  That  no  Madame  Caussidiere  ever  existed," 
he  rejoined,  carefully  folding  up  his  handker- 
chief into  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  ramming  it 
into  his  coat  pocket,  after  which  he  delibe- 
rately adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  glowered 
through  them  at  the  whole  group  with  a  look 
that  distinctly  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of 

that  r 

"  Ah !  bah !"  came  from  all  the  open 
mouths. 

"  How  particular  you  have  grown  on  a 
sudden,"  said  the  more  experienced  Versillac. 
"  If  I  called  her  Madame  Caussidiere,  it  was 
out  of  politeness — I  mean  the  lady,  whoever 
she  is,  who  presides  at  the  Prefecture  de 
Police." 

"  There  is  none,"  resumed  barnacles  — 
"  never  was,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  never  will 
be  one." 
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Many  members  of  the  group  walked  awav, 
some  rexecl  at  having  been  made  to  laugh  at 
what  had  never  happened,  and  others  angry 
with  the  person  who  had  proved  to  them  this 
was  the  case.  ^  Versillac^s  popularity  was 
visibly  going  down — he  tried  to  protest. 

"But  I  tell  you,  Madame  Montigny  has 
known  her  for  these  ten  years,"  he  objected, 
trying  to  regain  the  favour  of  his  few  lingering 
auditors. 

"  Sorry  for  it,"  persisted  the  matter-of-fact 
man,  who  was  evidently  some  wicked  Repub- 
lican delighted  to  disturb  the  social  converse  of 
young  men  of  "family" — "sorry  for  it,  but 
she,  as  you  call  her,  never  existed." 

"  Then,  so  much  the  worse  for  her  !"  ejacu- 
lated Yersillac,  completely  throwing  "glasses" 
into  the  shade  by  his  lofty  air.  "  The  story  is 
much  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  whether  she  be 
in  being  or  not,  I'll  engage  Madame  Caussi- 
diere  shall  be  an  historical  personage  in  Paris 
before  ten  days  are  over !" 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  echoed  from  all  sides — 
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"  II  est  spirituel  comine  im  demon,"  and  Yer- 
sillac,  having  regained  his  ascendancy,  marched 
off  with  his  laughing  train,  to  drink  champagne 
to  the  health  of  Madame  Oaussidiere. 

"You  are  quite  right,  gentlemen,  quite 
right,'"  remarked  the  bilious-cheeked  personage, 
bowing  and  rc-settling  his  spectacles  for  the 
hundreth  time  on  his  apparently  slippery  pro- 
boscis, "  I  told  you  all  along  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whatever — a  mere  fact,  less  than 
nothing  now-a-days/" 

"And  there  they  go,''  snarled  the  elderly 
gentleman  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  his 
neighbour,  the  pair  de  France,  "  as  degenerate, 
despair-begetting  a  race  as  one  can  well 
conceive ;  ignorant  as  insolent,  impious,  vain — 
imagining  revolutions  are  to  be  put  down  by 
ridicule,  arming  themselves  with  pins  and 
needles  when  other  people  find  bludgeons  too 
light,  and  instead  of  arguments,  filling  the 
salons  whereto  they  resort  with  the  cackle  of 
small  scandal,  picked  up  no  matter  where,  and 
which  they  will  repeat  with  the  same  aplomb, 
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"whether  it  come  through  the  medium  of  a 
deaf  duchess  or  a  lying  lackey  turned  out  of 
doors  for  thieving." 

"  You  are  yery  severe,"  remarked  the  other. 
"  In  my  mind,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
young  men  in  France,  or  of  those  likely  to  be 
remarkable  one  day,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  legitimist  party." 

"  I  am  entirely  of  yoiu'  opinion,"  grovled 
his  companion;  "  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
young  aristocracy  of  France  lie  my  greatest, 
my  only  hopes — but  there  is  a  party,  (and 
unfortunately  a  large  one)  that  I  have  not  the 
patience  to  endure  for  an  instant,  and  you 
have  just  seen  some  of  its  meetest^  representa- 
tives— a  party  I  can  only  style  le  parti  du 
drapeau  blanc,  and  that  nothing  can  modify 
in  its  stubborn  imbecility.  The  fathers  of 
those  young  fellows  yonder  were  the  idiots  "who 
at  this  very  day  take  glory  to  themselves  that 
they  prevented  Louis  XVIII.  from  adopting 
the  tricolour  flao^ !  In  the  same  deo:ree  that 
I  believe  the  parti  politique  of  the  Legitimists 
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to  combine  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
governing  this  country  at  some  future  period 
(which  I  look  upon  as  far  off,  mind !)  in  the 
exact  same  proportion  do  I  feel  convinced  that 
all  that  France  contains  of  political  incapacity 
and  of  downright  incurable  folly  is  absorbed 
by  these  blind,  chattering,  contemptible  ultras. 
No !  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  right — you  can 
never  teach  them  anything — and  if  the  last  of 
those  mocking  monkeys  were  guillotined  to- 
morrow, their  decapitated  heads  would  twaddle 
trash  in  the  headsman's  basket,  and  be  d — d 
to  them  !  Neither  more  nor  less  than  Monsieur 
le  Marechal  de  Richelieu  himself,  with  his 
commere,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Oregny ! 
Ugh  V  and  with  this  concluding  grunt,  and  a 
corresponding  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
the  angry  philosopher  walked  away. 

Of  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  that  night 
at  Philippe  Vermont's,  it  would  be  hard  to  give 
any  just  idea.  Of  the  politer  portion  of  those 
who  came  to  look  at  those  who  came  to  see, 
we  have  tried  to  furnish  a  slight  sketch — but 
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of  the  really  Republican,  imcivilized  mass,  ^lio 
came  because  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
come,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  even  the 
faintest  idea. 

The  Goyerument  Provisioire,  as  in  duty 
bound,  made  a  short  visit  to  its  grand  vassal, 
and  we  hare  already  seen  the  important  M. 
Chagnis — dressed  as  he  evidently  will  be  when, 
at  the  next  exhibition  of  paintings,  his  portrait 
hangs  in  the  place  of  that  of  some  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Orleans — we  have  already  seen 
him  affable  and  protecting  as  it  was  becoming 
in  so  principal  a  patch  of  complex  royalty's 
harlequin  semblance  to  be.  But  there  was  also 
Hargnent,  the  famous  lawyer,  famous  for  many 
things,  but  most  of  all  for  the  ugliness  of  a 
visage  which,  as  a  French  lady  once  said,  looked 
like  "les  restes  d'une  figure  qui  a  sante"'  and 
wherein,  do  what  they  would,  the  remaining 
odds  and  ends  of  features  could  not  combine 
together  so  as  to  make  what  might  be  impar- 
tially termed  a  human  face.  There  was,  too, 
Barbarin,  the  great  "  tribune  of  the  people,'' 
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the  buUj-Brutus,  who  carried  his  head  so 
high  jou  would  have  thought  he  wanted  to 
lose  sight  of  the  point  whence  he  had  arisen, 
and  who  swaggeringlj  snuffed  the  gale  of 
fortune  and  power.  Here  was  a  man  now, 
weak  as  water  in  a  tumbler,  but  inflated,  as 
though  he  had  in  him  nought  but  the  con- 
densed vapour  of  that  same  element,  and  who, 
to  be  something,  was  obliged  to  be  terrible. 
Nothing  could  be  less  sanginarj  than  his  dis- 
position, yet  still,  as  there  was  in  the  cast  of 
the  piece  no  one  to  fill  these  parts,  he  was 
obliged  to  play  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robes- 
pierre, and  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  good 
old  times  of  the  "great  Revolution,''  when  he 
would  much  rather  have  been  left  to  eat  Stras- 
bourg pies  in  peace  and  listen  to  the  revolu- 
tionary tirades  of  Racine  and  Oorneille,  recited 
by  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Serpentine  du 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  He  was  eminently  what 
you  might  call  a  puffy  politician — one  out  of 
whom,  with  a  pin's  prick  well  applied,  you 
might  drive  everything,  and  especially  valour, 
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which  qualitj  some  people  (cakimniouslj  no 
doubt)  pretended  was  much  given  to  "  oozing 
out  at  his  fingers'  ends/'  Still  Barbarin  was 
a  great  man,  and  had  great  influence,  and  was 
not  a  whit  worse  than  most  people,  only  that 
a  few  patriots  who  lived  upon  chy  beans  and 
Rousseau,  and  believed  they  were  in  the  year 
(not)  of  grace,  1793,  had  clawed  hold  of  him 
for  their  own,  and  forced  him  to  talk  tyrant 
under  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 

The  two  noble  dreamers  who  thought 
France  ripe  for  a  Republic,  and  the  so-called 
republicans  honest  and  honourable  men,  and 
the  pure  glory  of  whose  names  was  all  but 
sufficiently  bright  to  prevent  the  dazzled  eye 
from  noting  the  foul  things  surrounding  it  ; — 
of  those  two  familiars  of  the  infinite,  one  of 
whom  had  penetrated  by  science  into  the 
heavenly  spheres  whereof  the  other  had  divined 
the  matchless  melody, — Lamartine  and  Arago 
neither  were  there. 

Of  the  inferior  tribe,  all,  on  the  contrary, 
had  obeyed  the  summons.      Not  alone  were 
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tliej  there  themselves,  but  thej  had  brought 
their  females  with  them,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Versillac  and  his  dandy  tribe  had  found 
in  Madame  Grelon  a  substitute  for  Madame 
Caussidiere,  which  left  them  little  to  regret  in 
the  alleged  non-existence  of  the  latter.  Ma- 
dame Grelon,  the  better  half  (and  "small 
blame  to  her,"  as  an  Hibernian  friend  of  our*s 
remarked)  of  another  "limb"  (not  of  the  "law" 
God  knows!  ce  n'etait  guere  question  de  9a, 
but)  of  the  sovereign  people  supposed  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  Provisional  Government ; — 
Madame  Grelon  w^as  a  black-ejed,  beetle- 
browed,  round-cheeked,  flat-footed,  little  wo- 
man, frisky  withal  and  funny,  who  would  in 
six  months  have  looked  almost  as  much  like 
a  lady  as — any  of  the  money-traders'  wives  in 
the  Ohaussee  d'Antin,  if  she  could  but  have 
managed  to  keep  up  appearances  with  her 
gloves,  from  which  she  was  constantly  separat- 
ing in  the  most  indecorous  fashion,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  made  her  hands  go  to  sleep. 
She  was,  however,  quite  enchanted  with  the 
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"  jeunes  seigneurs "  who  surrounded  her,  and 
amused  them  and  herself  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent by  making  "  cheeses ''  with  her  petticoats 
in  the  conseryatory,  and  bj  announcing  her  firm 
determination  to  have  that  summer  a  countrj- 
house,  whither  "Grelon''  and  herself  might 
resort  to  pass  the  Sundays,  adding  judiciousl}' 
enough,  "  as  why,  indeed,  should  we  not  1  for  I 
always  tell  ces  dames  that  now,  c'est  nous  qui 
sommes  les  reines." 

Many  were  the  uniforms,  too,  that  speckled 
the  crowd;  for,  since  every  one  was  indis- 
criminately admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Garde  Nationale,  and  that  colonels  and  gene- 
rals were  as  plentiful  as  in  the  United  States, 
few  people,  who  might  wish  to  "  dress  up  "  as 
soldiers,  saw  any  reason  for  depriving  them- 
selres  of  that  enjoyment;  and  accordingly  uni- 
forms more  or  less  brilliant  were  to  be  seen  as 
every  turn. 

"  I  have  just  been  introduced  to  Colonel 
Barbes! "  remarked  with  considerable  jubilation 
a  lanky  stripling,  fresh  from  laper/ide  Albion, 
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and  ready  to  take  every  calf  for  a  lion,  and 
every  goose  for  a  swan.  "  He  is,  I  believe,  a 
very  distinguished  officer:  he  has  a  very  mili- 
tary look." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  friend  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  "  I  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  it  is  said,  will  succeed 
Lamartine  as  minister,  and, — but  there  he 
comes  in  person:  I  must  go  and  make  him  my 
bow." 

And  so  he  did!  but  tlie  melancholy  wood- 
merchant,  a  sort  of  cross  between  gendarme  and 
undertaker,  to  whom  the  bow  was  made,  un- 
learned in  the  art  of  returning  such  salutations, 
furtively  eyed  the  young  man  before  him,  who 
unluckily  looked  rather  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  the  future  minister  thought  he  was  in 
any  degree  bound  to  bear,  and,  after  one  futile 
attempt  at  hiding  himself  behind  his  own 
moustaches,  and  another,  as  vain,  at  creeping 
into  the  soles  of  his  boots,  the  aspirant  to  the 
diplomatic  honours  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mole 
fairly  turned  upon  his  heel  and  fled. 
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I  bear  no  malice  whatever  towards  the 
nicelj-curled  and  neatlj-cravated  British  sub- 
ject, who  so  hastened  in  a  vile  kitchen-dip  to 
recognize  a  rising  star;  but  I  carefully  avoided 
ever  knowing  his  name,  for  fear  I  should  hear 
it  was  neither  Simmons  nor  Smith. 

"I  must  say,"  observed  a  Jewish-looking 
member  of  the  ex-gant  jaune  fraternity,  whose 
father,  the  most  sordid  of  bankers,  had  sub- 
scribed ten  thousand  francs  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  helpers  of  a  Revolution  he  ab- 
horred;— "I  must  say,  these  governors  of  our's 
have  some  good  about  them  too.  There  was 
Douesnard,  the  nephew  of  the  agent  de  change, 
who  did  not  dare  show  his  face,  because  he 
owed  Manchon  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
louis :  well,  Manchon  has  been  ordered  off 
consul-general  to  some  place  in  the  Levant, 
and " 

"  What ! "  interrupted  several  voices,  ''  Man- 
chon, the  tailor  1 " 

"  Aye,''  was  the  answer,  "  Manchon  the 
tailor." 

f2 
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"And  that,"  interposed  a  beardless  youth 
of  sixteen,  "  is  not  equal  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  my  sister's  music-master." 

"Do  you  mean  a  greasy-looking  monster 
with  a  big  black  beard,"  asked  the  first  speaker, 
"  who  was  giving  his  lessons  to  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  the  last  time  I  called,  and  of  whom 
Madame  yotre  mere  begged  that  he  would 
count  less  loudly '? " 

^'  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  he  is 
about  to  be  sent  ambassador  to  Turkey:  he 
had  taught  music  for  the  last  two  years,  it  seems, 
to  the  daughter  of  M.  Franccoquin,  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  as  he 
had,  all  that  time,  received  no  pay,  it  was 
thought  right  to  give  him  a  reward,  and  it 
was  settled  yesterday  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  although  this  evening  there 
seem  to  be  doubts  as  to  whether  it  may  be 
l3etter  to  send  him  to  Rome  or  Florence,  or 
some  post  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  musical 
acquirements." 

"  There  is  Darcheville  getting  quite  furious 
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at  your  attacks  upon  the  Republic,"  obserred 
a  person  who  had  not  jet  spoken,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  sleek  but  not  very  intellectual-looking  man 
dressed  in  a  garde  national's  uniform. 

"  He !  Darcheville,"  cried  the  rich  banker's 
son;  "  what !  have  you  passed  into  the  enemy's 
ranks  1 " 

'•'Enemy!"  retorted  the  other,  "it  is  hate- 
fid  to  hear  such  sentiments  expressed.  I  shoidd 
like  to  know  where  you  would  all  be,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sublime  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
victory  of  this  glorious  people  '?  You  were  all 
ready  enough  on  the  25th  of  February  to  sing 
its  praises,  because  you  found  your  heads  on 
your  shoulders." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
other;  "just  as  you  say,  we  were  prodigiously 
glad  to  find  our  heads  upon  our  shoulders  at 
that  period ;  but  now,  we  want  something 
more.  France  is  in  the  situation  of  a  man 
who  has  been  knocked  down  upon  the  high 
road  in  the  night  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and 
plundered   of  everything    he    had    on    him ; 
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when  morning  comes  and  he  begins  to  look 
about  him,  he  is  at  first  enchanted  to  find  him- 
self alive,  but  soon  the  feeling  of  bodily  se- 
curity becomes  familiar,  and  then  he  cries  out 
for  something  else.  First,  he  seeks  for  his  coat 
and  then  for  his  hat,  next  he  searches  the 
pockets  of  his  remaining  yestments — watch, 
purse,  and  handkerchief,  every  thing  is  gone ! 
Now,  recollect,  my  good  friend,  France  has 
already  awakened  out  of  the  stupor  wherein 
your  lawless  attack  plunged  her,  and  at  which 
moment  she  could  afford  to  be  thankful  that 
you  had  spared  her  life ;  but  she  has  now 
once  more  risen  to  her  feet,  and  rely  upon  it, 
she  will  pursue  you  till  you  restore  all  that 
you  have  robbed  her  of  She  is  beginning 
already  to  cry  out  for  her  watch,  and  she  will 
have  it ;  and  she  will  demand  her  purse — and 
she  will  have  that  too." 

"  And  if  you,  reactionn aires,  in  your  eternal 
blindness  !  ^'  exclaimed  the  national  guards- 
man, "  were  allowed  to  have  your  own  way, 
we  should  have  another  resolution  before  three 
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weeks,  and  be  all  devoured  by  the  Commu- 
nists !  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  of  you  be- 
have half  as  ^ell  as  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent government  have  behaved  ;  but  you  are 
as  ungrateful  as  you  are  short-sighted." 

"Now,  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  conser- 
vateur  quand  meme,"  whispered  a  little  wrin- 
kled wizened  poet,  who  liad  written  against 
every  succeeding  government  in  turn,  until 
sufficient  reason  was  given  him  to  write  in  its 
praise, — "  an  adorer  of  the  juste  milieu  at  all 
costs,  a  regular  "bourgeois,  an  epicier, — a  man 
whose  business  it  is  in  this  country  to  uphold 
that  which  is,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
whose  attachment  to  the  new-born  system  he 
undertakes  to  preserve  acts  upon  it  like  gin 
upon  young  children,  stunting  it  in  its  growth, 
and  preventing  its  natural  development/' 

'^  Since  when  have  you  turned  republican, 
Darcheville  V  inquired  one  of  the  group. 

"  France  will  hear  of  nothing  else,"  he  re- 
turned, following  up  his  own  idea  rather  than 
the  question  put  to  him.    *•'  France  is  a  repub- 
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lican  country  in  grain :  all  her  greatness,  all 
her  glory,  is  attached  to  the  republican  form 
of  government — and  have  it  she  will,''  he  con- 
cluded in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  "  and  I, 
Darcheville,  am  the  man  to  ensure  it  her." 

"I  don't  ask  whether  France  is  republican 
or  not,"  rejoined  his  interlocutor;  "but  I  ask 
how  long  you  have  been  a  Republican'?" 

"  I !  "  retorted  the  militiaman  indignantly, 
"how  long  I  have  been  a  republican'? — I 
never  was  anything  else  ;  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  I  have  had  to  stifle  the  republican  sen- 
timents that  were  hourly  growing  within  my 
breast  even  to  oppression,  and " 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  his  friend,  laughing,  "  if 
to  the  republicanism  that  was  suffocating  you, 
you  added  the  weight  of  the  numerous  places 
you  solicited  and  obtained  from  Louis  Philippe, 
I  seriously  wonder  you  did  not  die  of  indiges- 
tion." 

The  laugh  was  now  decidedly  against  the 
garde  national,  who,  disdainfully  declaring 
that  no  one  there  could  understand  the  true 
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feelings   of  a   tnie   patriot,  moved   away   to 
another  portion  of  the  room. 

And  thus  the  night  wore  on,  lighting  this 
deformity  with  all  its  stars,  and  shrouding  in 
its  soft  silence  all  these  noisy  revels. 

Music  sent  its  spirit-stirring  strains  from 
hall  to  hall ;  lamps  cast  their  radiance,  flowers 
their  odours,  upon  the  giddy  throng.  It  was 
not  far  from  midnight,  and  it  was  rumoured 
around  that,  in  a  gorgeous  chamber  wherein 
Louis  Xiy.  had  once  honoured  a  princely 
feast,  a  supper  was  to  be  served  to  the  ladies  (1) 
and  to  the  principal  political  notabilities  who 
had  graced  the  entertainment  with  their  pre- 
sence. 

The  donor  of  the  fete,  the  patriot  Vermont, 
where  was  he  ?  The  costly  supper  waited  ; 
the  doors  of  the  banquet-room  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  guests  gloated  already  in  fancy 
over  the  delicious  morsels  whose  excellence  was 
enhanced  by  the  massive  plate,  the  brilliant 
crystal  and  the  delicate  porcelain  wherein  they 
were  served.     It  was   absolutely  a  fairy-Hke 

F  3 
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sight,  such  as   had   never  been  imagined  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  gazers  there. 

But  where  was  Phihppe  'i  "  Where  can  he 
be  ? "  "  Why  don't  he  come  1 "  "  It  is  too  bad 
to  keep  every  one  waiting!  "  "  Go  and  look  for 
him."  "  Tell  him  to  come  quickly."  "  Supper 
will  be  cold ;  "  these  were  a  few  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  hungry  crowd,  and  Vermont's 
absence  gave  cause  for  much  murmurings. 

But  suddenly — what  noise  was  that,  that 
left  you  no  time  to  say  "hush,"  but  thrilled 
through  you  and  to  the  very  marrow  of  your 
bones  1 

A  scream — Oh,  such  a  scream!  a  wild  long 
cry  of  agony,  quivering  and  deadly  as  though, 
one  by  one,  it  had  uprooted  and  torn  asunder, 
wrenched,  riven,  and  cast  bleeding  forth  every 
nerve,  every  string,  every  fibre  of  the  heart 
whence  it  arose. 

The  guests  shuddered,  and  stood  silently 
looking  in  one  another's  faces.  They  listened 
— nothing  stirred ;  search  was  made,  nothing 
was  found.     At  the  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
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leading  to  the  banquet  hall,  Philippe  Vermont 
appeared,  giving  his  arm  to  a  celebrity  whose 
eclat  even  the  Revolution  had  failed  to  dim  : 
Mademoiselle  Herminie  of  the  Academic 
Rojale. 

Excusing  himself  for  having  made  his  guests 
wait,  bj  informing  them  he  had  been  employed 
in  doing  the  honours  of  the  Conservatory  to 
'•'  La  Deesse  de  la  Danse,"  Philippe  Vermont 
led  the  way  to  the  banquet  chamber,  and  in 
the  shock  of  the  overflowing  goblets  all  me- 
mory was  lost  of  the  strange  sound  that  had 
been  heard. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  was,"  said  Philippe  : 
"perhaps  the  ghost  of  Christine  of  Sweden, 
wandering  about  her  old  haunts,  for  I  fancy 
she  once  spent  some  time  here." 

*'  What  a  pretty  piece  that  was  of  Alexan- 
dre Dumas !  "  remarked  Madame  Grelon,  "  I 
saw  it  at  the  '  Odeon '  once." 

"Probably  some  one  of  the  kitchen  maids," 
observed  M.  de  Versillac,  "  frightened  at  a 
spider  or  a  mouse;  for  it  is  wonderful  what 
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faculties  they  have  for  giving  tongue  upon 
such  occasions." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  nothing  that  need  trouble 
us/'  remarked  his  neighbour,  "  ce  n'est  rien." 

"Ce  n'est  rien,  uue  femme  qui  se  noiel  " 

lisped  gaily  Mademoiselle  Herminie,  repeating 

the  popular  proverb,   and  looking   kindly  at 

Philippe,  who  laughed. 

-;5-  %  -St  ^ 
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And  when  Pierre  left  her,  whither  went  Noi- 
sette'? Down  the  steep  stairs,  swift — straight 
as  an  arrow  flies.  Down  through  the  dark 
alley  into  the  street.  And  then  she  stopped, 
and  thought  of  what  she  was  about  to  do. 
Why  should  she  go  1  Did  she  then  doubt 
himl  Her  heart  shivered  Avithin  her  at  the 
notion.  No!  she  would  go  just  to  see  him  if 
she  could  from  afar,  and  feel  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  busy  splendour  round  him,  she  alone 
was  his  beloved,  his  "  lovely,  brown  Noisette," 
as  he  so  often  called  her,  and  at  the  recollec- 
tion her  eyes  filled  witli  tears,  and  "  dear  Phi- 
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lippe ! "'  rose  inyoliintarilj  to  her  lips,  as  she 
walked  down  the  street  towards  the  bridge. 
She  crossed  the  river,  and  as  she  passed  orer 
the  stone  arch  that  spanned  it,  she  slackened 
her  pace  for  an  instant  to  watch  the  mild 
moon,  as  it  mirrored  itself  in  the  heavilj  roll- 
ing water.  On  went  Noisette,  and,  after  a 
hurried  walk,  the  bustle  she  observed  round 
the  environs  of  Philippe's  abode,  told  her  the 
story  of  the  proposed  entertainment  was  no 
invention.  But  what  mattered  that  1  She 
knew  (for  Pierre  had  told  her)  with  what  a 
kindly,  charitable  view  this  fete  was  given,  and 
therefore,  who  should  ventui'e  to  blame  1 
From  the  stately  pile  itself  issued  sounds  of 
rejoicing.  Lights  blazed  in  every  window, 
and  music  and  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the 
noise  of  horses  and  wheels  in  the  inner  courts, 
all  gave  token  of  the  festive  scene  within.  A 
crowd  of  the  very  worst  description  was 
gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  palace,  for  such  it  must  be  owned  it 
was,  and  bitter  were  the  expressions  of  discon- 
tent from  every  mouth. 
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"  Look,  look  ! ''  said  one,  pointing  to  a  win- 
dow on  tlie  first  floor,  through  which  every 
movement  of  the  domestics,  busy  in  transport- 
ing the  different  dishes  into  the  supper-room, 
was  distinctly  visible ;  "  look  there !  if  they  are 
not  three  of  them  to  carry  it ! "  and  the  words 
"Shame,  shame!  ^'  ran  through  the  crowd  in 
an  ominous  threatening  whisper,  as  its  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  group  of  three  serving 
men,  carrying  a  dish  on  which  lay  a  fish  of 
positively  monstrous  proportions.^ 

"  There's  few  of  our  starved  bodies  would  be 
so  heavy  now  to  carry  as  that  fish! "  said  one 
man. 

"  And  very  few  of  us,  famished  as  we  are, 
that  would  stick  their  teeth  into  it  so  lustily  as 
the  gluttons  up  yonder,"  added  a  second.  "  Oh ! 
how  they'll  be  devouring  it,  and  a  hundred 
dainties  besides,  and  wheezing  with  their  at- 
tempts to  get  their  lies  about  their  love  of  the 
people  out  of  their  stuffed  mouths  ! " 

"  Shame,  shame  ! ''    ran  again  through  the 

*  Historical. 
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serried  ranks,  and  gi'oan  followed  groan,  as 
dish  after  dish  passed  in  rapid  succession  be- 
fore the  illuminated  panes. 

"  Naj,  brothers,  be  patient ! "  said  a  voice 
at  once  manlj  and  gentle  in  its  tones,  "  jou 
do  Philippe  Vermont  grievous  wrong.  Believe 
me,  wherever  money  be  thi'own,  so  long  as  it 
be  turned  into  the  channels  of  trade,  it  pro- 
duces benefit  to  the  labouring  classes:  believe 
me,  if  all  those  who  could  do  it  were  to  give 
fetes  like  Philippe  Vermont,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us.'' 

"  You  have  eaten  to  day  ! "  answered  a  man 
in  savage  ar^cents. 

"  Suppose  that  I  have,"  was  the  reply, 
mildly,  patiently  given,  "  what  then  1 '' 

"  Why,  don't  talk  to  those  who  have  not, 
d'ye  hear,  or  it  may  go  ill  with  you." 

"  Brother,"  rejoined  the  same  mild  voice, 
"my  meal  has  been  none  that  shoidd  make 
me  less  ready  to  desire  a  good  morsel." 

"But  it  has  been  a  meal,"  retorted  the 
other,  "  and  there  lies  the  difference ! " 
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Noisette  heard  no  more,  for  she  had  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  him  who  defended  Phi- 
lippe, and  rushed  from  the  scene,  as  by  the 
flickering  raj  of  a  gas-lamp  she  caught  sight 
of  Pierre  Larcher,  expostulating  with  a  man 
whose  fiery  eye  and  hollow  cheek  boded  no 
good. 

He,  Pierre  Larcher,  was  defending  Philippe 
Vermont ! 

By  dint  of  watching  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, and  following  in  the  train  of  a  gar^on 
glacier,  who  turned  aside  into  the  way  leading 
to  the  kitchens.  Noisette  at  length  found  her 
way  into  the  gardens.     Going  straight  towards 
the  light  she  contrived,  by  hiding  adroitly  be- 
hind flower-tubs,  vases,  and  statues,  to  obtain 
a  tolerable  view  of  nearly  every  receiving  room 
on  the  ground  floor;    but  nowhere   saw   she 
him  she  sought,  and  she  began  to  think  that 
he  must  be  in  the  salons  of  the  first  floor, 
whither  she  could  never  reach.     She  had  seen 
all  the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  marvelled 
at  the  lights,  pictures,  carpets,  curtains,  every 
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thinor:  she  bad  discoyered  M.  de  Briancoiir 
among  the  motley  company,  and  T\'ondered 
how  Leonie  could  have  refused  to  be  the  queen 
of  such  a  feast.  There  was  nothing  more  now 
to  be  seen,  and  she  was  beginning  to  think  how 
she  should  get  out  of  the  gates,  and  pass  the 
sentries  without  being  stopped,  when  she  per- 
ceiyed,  on  turning  a  corner  of  the  vast  build- 
ing, that  there  was  a  long  line  of  windows 
near  which  she  had  not  approached.  A  ter- 
race rich  with  spring  flowers  skirted  them  in 
their  whole  length,  and  upon  this  terrace, 
raised  three  steps  aboye  the  ground,  the  gi'i- 
sette  climbed,  and  soon  found  herself  upon  a 
level  with  the  window  of  the  Conseiwatory 
which  opened  down  to  the  ground. 

All  that  had  met  her  eye  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  luxurious  residence  was  to  her  mind  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  beauties  she  now 
beheld;  their  splendour  dazzled  whilst  these 
soothed  the  eye.  Flowers  of  every  colour,  of 
every  country,  of  every  form,  bell-shaped  and 
star-shaped,  blossomed  forth  in  wild  profusion, 
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mantled  by  a  leafy  luxuriance  of  green.    Small 

fountains  flung   their   cool    sliowers   into  the 

upward  air,  and  wore  prismatic  radiance  from 

the  errant  rays  of  softened  lamps.     Rare  birds 

were  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  perched  upon 

the  boughs  of  some  curious  exotic  tree,  and 

every  now  and  then  a  gold  fish  leaped  up  and 

made  circles  in  its  bright  pellucid  pool.    What 

odorous  loads  were  there!   white  citron  and 

orange  flowers ;    camellias,  scarlet  and  snowy ; 

rhododendrons,  bearing  crowns  of  pink  and 

purple  blossoms;    and   then   strange   flowers 

that  had  no  name.     Towards  the  end  of  the 

conservatory,  opposite  to  that  where  the  gri- 

sette  stood,  a  large  tree  stretched  forth  its 

branches,  overshadowing  the  flutter  of  a  gauzy 

something  that  looked  like  a  woman's  dress; 

but  for  the  moment   the    tree  and   not   the 

woman  engrossed   Noisette's    attention.      Its 

leaves  were  broad,  dark,  glossy  as  those  of  the 

laurel ;   but  its  flowers — oh  !   its  flowers !  they 

were  large  crimson  cups,  that  looked  in  their 

proud   loveliness  as  though   they  would   bid 
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defiance  to  any  European  flower  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  they.  "Ah!"  thought  Noisette, 
"  no  later  than  to-mon-ow  will  I  make  Philippe 
give  me  one  of  them;"  for  she  instinctiyely 
felt  they  would  become  her  brown  beauty  well. 

"  To-morrow  !"   alas  !   for  to-moiTOw! 

From  the  flower,  Noisette's  eye  wandered  to 
the  light  draperies  beneath;  and  then  she  saw 
a  foot,  shod  in  satin  and  wee  enousrh  to  be  a 
fairy's.  The  grisette  was  afraid  of  being  dis- 
coyered,  and  did  not  viish.  to  disturb  any  one's 
meditations :  still  she  ventured  a  step  or  two 
further,  and  stole  on  to  the  next  ^-indow. 

How  beautiful,  and  how  fitting  to  be  cano- 
pied by  that  regal  flower  is  the  exquisite  being 
beneath !  She  sits  on  a  low  seat,  and  with  her 
pretty  fingers  pulls  leaf  from  leaf  of  a  newly 
unfolded  rose,  and  scatters  them  over  her  flut- 
tering robes.  She  can  hardly  be  more  than 
eighteen,  and  she  is  so  fair !  so  fair,  that  her 
white  dress  draws  no  line  upon  her  whiter 
neck,  and  that  pearls  look  dingy  upon  her 
brow.      The   grisette   clasped   her  hands   in 
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silent  admiration,  and  stood  entranced.  But 
the  fair  vision  bends  its  head,  smiles,  speaks. — 
Why,  then  she  is  not  alone — some  one  is  with 
her  !  Who  1  Noiselessly  and  involuntarily,  the 
grisette  bounds  forward,  and  they  are  before 
her  now — they — the  two  whose  sight  will 
madden  her.  He  holds  her  hand  in  his,  and 
speaks.  Noisette  holds  her  breath,  not  to 
listen,  for  his  looks  tell  her  all  he  says, — but 
because  her  power  of  breathing  is  gone,  and 
she  is  transfixed.  And  now,  see,  he  places 
her  hand  upon  his  heart,  draws  her  towards 
him,  sues,  entreats;  she  daintily  repels  him, 
but  now  yields  the  pretty  promise,  and  his  lips 
are  on  her  cheek ! 

Ah! 

That  awful  cry !  whence  came  it  ? 

Noisette  is  deceived,  betrayed,  and  as  she 
did  to  another,  so  has  it  now  been  done  unto 
her ! 

This  is  just,  and  in  some  shape  or  other  is 
the  inevitable  punishment  of  guilty  love. 

Iler's  was  the  wild  note  of  wail  that  rang 
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through  the  still  night  air;  and  freezing  the 
ready  jest  upon  so  many  reckless  lips,  sent  up 
towards  the  skies  the  dirge  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  grisette  turned  upon  herself  as  one  shot,. 
and  staggering  down  the  terrace  steps,  fell  at 
some  little  distance  upon  the  damp  grass  under 
a  bush  of  Persian  lilacs. 

When  she  awoke,  the  moon  was  gently, 
slowly  declining  in  the  heavens;  the  lights 
still  gleamed  from  door  and  window,  though 
with  a  fainter  gleam ;  and  the  sounds  of  mirth 
and  music  were  borne  as  from  afar.  She  rose 
from  her  damp  couch,  and,  wholly  unknowing 
what  she  did,  went  her  way. 

How  she  passed  the  sentries,  whither  she 
went,  or  why  she  went  at  all,  these  were  things 
she  knew  not  how  to  tell — she  went. 

Her  road,  she  recollected  it  no  more:  and 
on  she  wandered,  until  a  bridge  met  her  view. 
Tall,  dark  poplars  rose  between  her  and  the 
moon's  light,  and  waved  their  long  branches 
dismally  in  the  wind.  Poplars  !  what  brought 
poplars  there,  where  used  to  stand  the  antique 
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cathedral  towers'?  She  was  dreaming — there 
were  no  poplars  there — and  jet  there  thej 
stood,  and  nodded,  and  bowed,  and  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  beckon  memory  on.  And  the  long, 
high,  far-spreading  monument  behind  her — 
what  is  thaf?  She  goes  on; — her  foot  has 
touched  the  bridge :  oh  !  what  is  it  stirs  within 
her'?  what,  in  the  pavement  which  she  treads, 
awakens  a  mysterious  remorse '?  Those  poplars, 
how  they  wave  !  how  they  beckon  !  and  me- 
mory does  come  at  last. 

"  God  forgive  me ! ''  cries  the  guilty  one, 
and  she  falls  conscience-stricken  on  the  stones, 
prostrate,  bowed  down,  crushed,  wholly  crushed, 
wanting  both  hope  and  faith  ! 

When  she  rises,  she  looks  at  the  river.  It 
flows  as  it  flowed  on  that  night;  and  while 
she  leans  over  the  parapet  to  listen  to  the 
murmuring  sound  it  makes  as  it  frets  round 
the  piles  of  the  bridge,  she  sees  the  waning 
moon  go  down  behind  the  distant  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  reflection  of  the  last 
lingering  star  dance  up  and  down  in  the  little 
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waves  that  ripple  at  the  feet  of  the  poplars. 
But  she  marks  neither  moon  nor  stars.  The 
murmurs  of  the  river  onlj  syllable  one  name 
to  her  sense,  and  its  mirror  reflects  but  one 
image.  Philippe  is  there — there,  beneath  the 
dark,  cold  waters  of  the  stream — that  beautiful 
creature  was  a  water-faiiy,  such  as  there  are 
many  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Picardy — but 
she  has  left  him,  and  he  is  alone. 

Alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Noisette  gazes  on — 

"Philippe!"  Another  cry,  only  not  so 
despairing  as  the  first. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  And  so  it  was  splendid  enough,  was  it,  to 
please  even  you,  Monsieur  le  Oomte  V  said 
Leonie  to  M.  de  Briancour  the  morning  after 
Philippe's  entertainment. 

"Upon  my  word,"  replied  the  Count,  "I 
have  seen  less  brilliant  f^tes  given  by  princes  : 
everything  was  perfect,  barring  tlie  company. 
And  yet  I  am  out  there  too;  for  the  company 
in  its  way  was  as  perfect  as  anything  else,  if 
not  more  so,"  and  the  Count's  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  moquerie  that,  however  good- 
natured   he  may   be,    every    Frenchman  has, 
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more  or  less,  at  command.  "  The  rooms  were 
admirably  lighted,"  he  continued  ;  "  the  Tvines 
were  capital,  and  the  supper  was  well  ordered, 
and,  what  is  more,  well  served ; — no  great 
wonder  either.  One  fellow  in  liver j  told  me 
he  belonged  to  M.  de  Xemours,  and  I  suppose 
the  whole  batch  of  them  came  from  a  some- 
what similar  source."' 

'•'  Ah !  poor  France  !*'  interrupted  Leonie, 
*'  to  have  become  the  prev  of  such  vultures ! 
to  be  governed  bj  such  men !  without  principles, 
without " 

"  Honour"  was  the  word  that  hung  on  ]\ra- 
demoiselle  Vermont's  lips,  but  she  was  spared 
the  pain  of  pronouncing  it  bj  Madame  Isabelle, 
who  suddenly  entered  the  apartment,  holding  a 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Leonie,"  said  the  Marquise,  in  what  struck 
her  friend  as  a  strange  tone,  "my  dear  Leonie," 
and  she  took  her  hand  kindly,  ''  come  to  me 
for  a  moment."  Whilst  saying  this,  an  imper- 
ceptible sign  told  Mademoiselle  Vermont  the 
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Count  was  not  to  be  a  party    to  what  was 
about  to  be  said  or  done. 

The  two  young  women  retired  to  a  sofa  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  on  which  Madame  Isabelle 
made  L^onie  sit  down  beside  her.  The  letter, 
which  the  Marquise  put  into  her  hand,  con- 
tained the  following  words,  written  in  a  hmiied 
hand  : — 

"Come  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the  Rue  du 
Petit  Pont,  No.  — .  The  boy  who  carries  this 
will  conduct  you.  A  duty  awaits  you  such  as 
no  Christian  shrinks  from,  but  such  as  it  re- 
quires all  a  Christian's  courage  to  support.  A 
poor  girl  to  whom  you  have  shown  kindness  is 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  implores  your  pre- 
sence, as  she  did  mine  some  few  hours  since. 
Of  your  firmness — of  your  readiness  to  fulfil 
whatever  bears  the  form  of  a  duty  I  know  I 
need  not  doubt ;  but  you  are  not  required  to 
come  alone  :  Mademoiselle  Leonie's  presence 
here  is,  perhaps,  even  more  necessary  than 
yours.  She  must  come,  for  she  must  receive 
from  a  penitent  sinner's  lips  the  forgiveness  of 
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an  offender  who,  I  fear,  at  present  would  be 
too  likely  to  scoff  at  the  sad  work  he  has  done. 
Poor  Mademoiselle  Leonie !  I  pity  her  from 
my  heart,  for  she  has  never  yet,  alas  I  thought 
sufficiently  ill  of  her  brother.  Prepare  her  for 
what  awaits  her ;  and  you,  my  dear  child, 
strengthen  yourself  by  prayer,  and  come 
quickly." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  the  Abbe  La- 
vergne. 

As  Leonie  read  she  grew  pale.  Holding 
the  letter,  which  she  had  now  perused  twice, 
in  her  firmly  compressed  hand,  and  letting  her 
eyes  wander  over  its  characters — 

"  I  see  the  whole  now,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Rue  du  Petit  Pont,  close  to  where 
Pierre  lives — a  girl  you  were  kind  to.  It  is 
she,  Isabelle  :  it  is  that  unfortunate  Celestine, 
whose  emotion  upon  seeing  him  in  this  house 
should  have  enlightened  us.  Oh  I  what  a  mi- 
serable wretch  !"  and  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
covered  with  her  two  hands  her  face,  glowing 
with  the  hot  flush  of  shame. 

02 
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"  Poor  Pierre  1"  siglied  Madame  Isabelle, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  her  woman's  heart  at  once  telling  her 
who  was  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  whole. 

''  What  are  you  whispering  about  there  to- 
gether *?"  inquired  M.  de  Briancour,  without 
turning  round  to  look. 

"  The  Abbe  Lavergne  has  sent  to  us,  that 
we  may  be  of  use  to  a  poor  soul  who  stands 
in  great  need,"  replied  Madame  Isabelle. 

*'Slie  must,  indeed,  be  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary distress  if  the  presence  of  the  priest 
cannot  suffice  to  console  her,"  rejoined  the 
Count. 

^'  She  is  so,  father,"  answered  the  Marquise, 
rising  ;  "  her  hours  are  numbered." 

"  Then  go,  my  dear  girls,  wherever  you  can 
be  of  use,"  said  he  warmly,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  degree  of  dignity  that  clearly 
•showed  that,  independently  of  the  promptings 
of  his  own  really  excellent  heart,  he  considered 
charity  as  a  thing  highly  respectable  and  pro- 
per;— a  virtue  which,  besides  that  it  was  for- 
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mally  enjoined  upon  Christians,  had  been 
practised,  from  time  immemorial,  by  ladies  of 
ancient  race,  and  in  the  exercise  of  ^hich 
those  of  the  house  of  Briancour  had  never 
failed. 

Madame  Isabelle  and  Leonie  ^ere  upon 
their  road  to  rejoin  the  Abbe  Lavergae  in  a 
Terj  short  space  of  time.  Arm  in  arm  they 
"walked  so  quickly,  that  their  little  guide  was 
more  than  once  fain  to  break  into  a  downright 
run.  But  no  word  could  either  speak.  ^ladame 
"went,  the  face  of  each  hidden  by  a  yeil.  They 
Isabelle  was  busy,  as  she  went  along,  in  men- 
tally petitioning  for  strength  against  the  com- 
ing trial  from  Him  who  alone  can  award  it; 
whilst  her  friend  was  agitated  by  a  thousand 
conflicting  thoughts,  amongst  which  she  had, 
above  all,  to  combat  a  sort  of  vague  fear,  a  con- 
stantly recmTing  undefinable  apprehension  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  solemn  scene  she  was 
so  soon  about  to  witness. 

We  have  said  Mademoiselle  Vermont  was 
not   naturally  pious.      The   spirit   of  religion 
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was  not  in  her,  and  therefore  its  practices 
were  but  a  dead  letter  to  her  sense.  Still, 
there  was  in  her,  as  in  all  really  noble  minds, 
an  instinctive  sense  of  what  is  Holj,  which 
made  her,  perhaps,  even  more  quicklj  alive 
to  the  impression  produced  bj  certain  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  than  those  whose 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  every  formula  of 
the  sacred  rite.  Leonie  held  to  an  error, 
alas!  too  common  in  our  days,  which  con- 
sists in  assigning  to  the  Church  1  know  not 
what  torturer's  part,  and  in  believing  that 
from  the  depository  of  all  wisdom,  from  the 
source  of  all  light,  flows  a  constant  desire  to 
trammel  the  human  intellect,  and  keep  it  in 
obscurity.  Mademoiselle  Vermont  had  some 
vague  idea  that  the  clergy  were  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  a  political  opinion  which  kept  her 
estranged  from  religion.  The  rest  was  done 
by  pride;  and  of  this  quality  she  had  enough 
to  have  made  her  war  with  one  of  Heaven's 
own  angels. 
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The  nearer  the  two  friends  approached  to 
their  destination  the  more  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont felt,  and  the  less  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  admit,  the  mysterious  awe  which 
oppressed  her. 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  alley,  en- 
tered, and  ascended  the  stairs,  until  their 
youthful  guide,  knocking  at  a  door  on  his 
right  hand,  apprized  them  they  had  arrived  at 
their  journey's  end. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  Abbe  La- 
rergne,  who,  silently  holding  out  a  hand  to 
each,  led  the  two  friends  into  the  interior  of 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  Leonie  had 
guessed  aright, — it  was  Noisette  who  lay  upon 
that  bed  of  death,— it  was  Pierre  who,  statue- 
like, stood  at  the  bed-head,  and  with  clasped 
hands  gazed  mutely,  despairingly,  at  the  figure 
stretched  upon  the  couch.  Two  other  persons 
only  were  in  that  chamber ;  one,  a  clerk 
attached  to  the  parish  church,  whose  assistance 
M.  Lavergne  had  requested,  and  the  other  a 
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doctor,  who  was  watching  for  the  last  chances 
of  saying  the  unfortunate  patient,  to  whom  he 
had  been  called  in.  The  clerk  was  a  little, 
grev-haired,  thin,  feeble -looking,  old  man  ; 
the  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  was  young,  and 
appeared  earnest  and  intelligent. 

After  the  first  few  words  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  Abbe  Lavergne  and  the  two  new- 
comers, during  which  both  the  young  women 
divested  themselves  noiselessly  of  bonnets, 
shawls,  and  whatever  might  prevent  them 
from  being  really,  actively  useful,  Madame 
Isabelle  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room,  and 
in  an  instant  saw  where  she  was  most  needed. 
Steady  of  eye,  and  steady  of  step,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  Pierre,  and  laid  her  gentle 
but  firm  touch  upon  his  arm.  The  ouvrier 
answered  this  appeal  by  one  merely  momen- 
tary glance,  for  he  seemed  incapable  of  avert- 
ing his  gaze,  even  for  a  second,  from  the  object 
whereon  he  had  rivetted  it. 

"  Tliere  is  some  hope  still  left,''  he  mur- 
mured. 
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"  Cast  it  from  you,  Pierre,"  replied  Madame 
Isabelle,  in  a  tone  that  made  the  artisan  trem- 
ble, and  caused  him  to  raise  his  ejes  to  her's. 
"  Reject  all  false  hopes  that  cling  around  this 
life,  and  think  only  of  that  Tvhich  is  to  come, 
— be  firm  in  your  faith,  so  that  Tvhen  all  is 
OYer  here,  you  may  not  sink  doTvu,  but  feel 
that  you  are  supported  by  Him  whose  support 
you  haYe  ncYer  ceased  to  implore/*' 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  she  raised 
her  hand,  and  pointed  upwards,  whilst  the 
other  hand  still  rested  upon  the  ouvrier's 
arm.  There  was  a  something  about  this 
young  and  delicate  creature, — a  something 
which  seemed  almost  to  strike  her  listener 
with  awe.  He  looked  at  her  with  haggard 
eyes,  but  it  was  evident  the  words  she  had 
spoken  were  the  only  ones  that  could  comfort 
him  at  that  dreadful  hour,  when  each  fallacious 
hope  could  but  engender  deeper  disappoint- 
ment and  acuter  pain. 

As  Pierre  gazed,  his  bewildered  fancy  re- 
presented the  being  by  his  side  as  something 
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almost  angelical.  Unknown  splendour  seemed 
to  plaj  around  her  brow;  and  in  her  Yoice, 
spite  of  its  accent  of  mournful  pitj,  there 
vibrated  a  mysterious  chord  superior  to  either 
sorrow  or  compassion.  In  the  perfect  humility 
and  in  the  ardour  of  her  faith,  Madame  Isa- 
belle  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  only 
consolation  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  bring, 
and  which  consisted  in  not  attempting  to  offer 
any  at  all.  In  case  of  supreme  affliction  what 
is  usually  termed  consolation  is  a  mockery, — 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  discharged  nine  times 
out  of  ten  solely  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  of  him  who  pays,  and  in  no  degree 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  him  who  is  in- 
tended  to  receive.  Hope  is,  after  all,  the 
liveliest  want  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
more  the  elastic  energies  of  this  undying 
faculty  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  things 
eternal,  the  greater  the  gain,  and  the  smaller 
the  hold  afforded  to  that  most  heart-sickening 
malady, — false  hope.  When  all  the  vain 
chances  of  this  life  have  faded  away  one  by 
one,  the  sorest  delusion  is  to  imagine  that  any 
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still  remain,  and  when  all  is  over  on  earth, 
the  quickest  cure  for  grief  is  to  know  that  all 
is  so,  and  to  elevate  the  mind  towards  that 
which  never  fails  and  never  changes,  but 
always  is,  and  always  will  be — towards  the 
Everlasting.  In  its  insatiable  desire  for 
Hope,  the  heart  will  best  love  those  who  teach 
it  soonest  to  hope  surely,  and  Avho  turn  it 
towards  the  hope  of  that  which  cannot  die. 

Madame  Isabelle,  we  have  said,  was  of  a 
delicate  sensitive  nature  :  modest,  simple,  and 
somewhat  shy ;  unpretending  to  any  merit 
whatever,  and  utterly  unrelying  upon  her  own 
strength.  In  her  excess  of  sensibiHty,  perhaps 
she  might  even  be  a  little  inclined  to  shrink 
from  the  aspect  of  any  great  suffering,  whether 
mental  or  physical,  inasmuch  as  she  felt  more 
deeply  than  most  people  the  distresses  of  others. 
She  was  quite  the  reverse  of  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont, upon  whose  firmness  of  nerves  you 
could  count  upon  all  occasions,  and  whose 
stout  courage  you  felt  sure  would  ever  second 
her  good  heart,  and  enable  her,  in  the  task  of 
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helping  another,  to  surmount  every  repug- 
nance, braye  every  danger,  and  trample  on 
every  fear.  Leonie  was  so  confident — so 
proudly  confident — in  her  own  strength,  that 
you,  somehow  or  other,  could  not  avoid  par- 
taking of  her  security,  and  counting  upon  her 
as  she  counted  upon  herself. 

But  it  was  upon  herself  she  counted,  and 
therein  lay  the  difference  between  her  and 
Madame  Isabelle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  desolation 
around  them,  standing,  as  they  both  did,  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death,  one  only  of  the 
two  friends  remained  collected  and  calm — she 
who  seemed  the  weakest.  Leonie  was  abashed, 
and  as  the  feeling  whence  she  usually  derived 
her  force — as  her  pride  could  no  there  be  called 
into  play,  there  was  nothing  left  to  protect 
her  against  the  impression  all  she  saw  was 
calculated  to  produce,  nor  to  steel  her  by  a 
higher  resolve  against  the  weakness  natural  to 
her  kind  heart. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  was  at  fault,  for  her 
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instinct  told  lier  that  here  was  no  caU  for  any 
of  the  really  great  qualities  she  possessed. 
She  looked  at  the  bed  of  the  dying  girl,  at  him, 
the  bereaved  one,  who  had  '*  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well,"  and  felt  that  she  must  be  hateful 
in  their  sight.  Her  eyes  sought  the  ground, 
a  crimson  flush  sufi'used  her  face — Leonie 
Vermont  felt  ashamed — a  feeling  unsupportable 
to  her  proud  nature.  A  few  seconds  sufficed 
to  show  the  Abbe  Lavergne  what  was  passing 
within  the  mind  of  her  who  stood  thus  blushing 
before  him,  and  he  augured  well  of  her  con- 
fusion. Taking  her  hand  with  the  kindness  to 
which  she  was  unaccustomed  from  him, — 

"  Mon  enfant,"  said  he,  in  a  whispered  voice, 
**no  one  upon  earth  would  visit  the  sins  of  the 
brother  upon  the  sister,  and  with  our  universal 
Father,  your  prayers  may  avail  even  for  the 
most  guilty  of  his  creatures." 

Later,  when  these  words  recurred  to  her 
memory,  Leonie  would  often  ask  herself  what 
could  give  to  expressions  so  simple  in  them- 
selves such  potent  effect,  and  it  was  not  long 
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ere  slie  discovered  that  the  charm  lay  not  in 
the  words  themselves  but  in  the  character  of 
him  who  spoke  them.  At  the  time  when  they 
were  spoken,  she  only  heard  the  voice  of  con- 
solation, only  saw  that  a  friendly  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  her  at  the  moment  when  she 
deemed  herself  an  object  almost  of  execration 
to  all  around.  Tremblingly  she  seized  that 
proffered  hand,  and  raising  it  to  her  Jips, 
whence  escaped  a  few  unconnected  words, 
she  gave  vent  to  the  conflicting  feelings  that 
swelled  within  her  breast  in  an  irrepressible 
fit  of  convulsive  weeping. 

These  were  the  tears  of  humbled  pride — 
pride  that  mourns  over  its  own  downfall ; 
but  they  flowed  also  from  the  depths  of  a 
heart  that  was  breaking  at  the  thought  of  a 
wrong  it  could  not  repair,  of  a  wretchedness  it 
could  not  console. 

The  inability  to  console !  that  is  the  first 
condemnation  passed  upon  all  the  false  doc- 
trines and  vain  creeds  of  those  who  hold  not 
on  to  the  bright  staff"  of  faith. 
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Meanwhile  that  the  proud  strong-minded 
Leonie  craved  support  from  the  patient  minis- 
ter of  the  church,  the  delicate,  timid,  retiiing 
Madame  Isabelle  brought  succoiu'  to  the  man 
vhom  grief  bowed  down  before  her. 

A  movement  upon  the  little  pallet  drew 
their  attention  towards  the  sufferer.  The 
doctor  bent  over  her  for  an  instant,  and  then 
withdrew,  giving  a  serious  and  significant  look 
at  the  Marquise.  Pierre  looked  anxiously  at 
Madame  Isabelle,  as  though  he  fancied  the 
dread  tidings  might  come  softened  through 
her  medium.  The  beam  of  redoubled  com- 
passion in  her  eves,  the  firmer  pressure  of 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  sufficed  to  tell  him  he 
must  prepare  for  tlie  worst. 

"  She  cannot  last  long,"  murmured  the  doc- 
tor, in  accents  so  low  that  none  caught  them 
save  Madame  Isabelle  ;  "  perhaps  a  few  hours 
at  most." 

At  the  first  steps  made  bv  the  doctor  to- 
wards his  patient,  the  Abbe  Lavergne  had 
approached  the  group,  leading  with  him  the 
weeping  Leonie. 
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"Pierre/^  said  he,  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  "take 
this  hand,''  and  drawing  forward  Mademoiselle 
Vermont,  who  shrank  back,  he  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  ouvrier. 

"  Oh !  Pierre — forgive  f  stammered  she,  in 
accents  that  came  unmistakably  from  the  heart. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  artisan  was 
instantaneous.  With  a  brow  whereon  each 
vein  started  forth  like  an  iron  chord,  and  eyes 
in  which  resentment  seemed  to  have  dried  up 
the  dew  of  sorrow,  he  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  you  would  have  sworn  that  from  his  lips 
was  about  to  issue  some  word  of  angry  hate ; 
but  a  glance  at  Mademoiselle  Vermont  recalled 
to  him  his  injustice ; — he  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  drew  it  back  almost  convulsively,  then, 
with  a  strong  effort  over  himself,  grasped 
Leonie's  extended  palm,  wrung  it,  and  as 
quickly  dashing  it  from  him,  tottered  back 
and  fell  into  a  chair  placed  against  the  wall, 
where,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  two  clenched 
fists,  he  remained  forsome  moments  immov- 
able. 
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Forgiveness  is,  in  some  situations,  not  only 
an  impossible  yirtue;  but  the  merest  outward 
semblances  of  a  pardon  which  the  heart  refuses 
to  ratify  constitute  a  species  of  torture  against 
which  protests  every  nerve  of  the  jarred  system, 
every  drop  of  the  revengeful  blood,  every  par- 
ticle of  the  rebellious  flesh,  every  fibre,  every 
muscle,  every  sinew,  of  the  whole  being.  JN"o- 
thing,  perhaps,  is  so  repellent  to  a  strong  nature 
as  the  notion  of  forgiveness  ;  mark  !  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  noble  or  oenerous 
natures  (and  no  strength  can  exist  separate 
from  generosity  and  elevation)  rejoice  in  re- 
turning evil  for  evil :  on  the  contrary,  their 
exaggerated  sentiment  of  self-respect,  and  pro- 
found contempt  for  whomsoever  injures  them, 
ensure  to  their  enemy  every  advantage  at  their 
hands  ;  but  it  is  the  yielding  up  of  the  heart's 
pardon  which  provokes  in  them  so  desperate  a 
resistance — so  violent  an  internal  war.  Here 
breaks  forth  the  tempest  that  religion  alone 
can  calm.  The  Saviour  slumbers — awaken 
Him,  and  the  troubled  waters  will  subside.  Fix 
but  the  mental  vision  upon  the  image  of  the 
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Diyine  sufferer,  who  left  no  wrong  unforgiven, 
and  forgiveness  becomes  comparatively  easy; 
but  let  the  eye  of  the  mind  be  but  for  one 
instant  turned  from  its  devout  contemplation, 
and  to  forgive  becomes  impossible,  for  it  is 
unnatural. 

Pierre  knew  every  circumstance  of  Noisette's 
guiltiness — knew  how  long,  how  cruelly  he  had 
been  trifled  with — betrayed;  and  how  useless 
had  been  all  his  kindness,  all  his  sacrifices,  all 
his  endeavours,  to  reclaim  the  wretched  girl 
whose  first  fault  he  had  fondly  dreamed  was 
Cancelled  by  true  repentance.  The  whole 
fabric  of  his  happiness  was  overthrown,  and  he 
stood  vacantly  staring  at  the  ruins,  and  won- 
dering how  what  he  thought  so  solid  should 
have  given  way  and  fallen  in  so  soon. 

Oelestine's  attempt  at  suicide  on  the  preced- 
ing night  had  been  observed  by  some  men 
upon  a  boat,  and  when  she  was  rescued  from 
her  liquid  grave,  life  was  thought  to  be  not 
entirely  extinct.  Upon  her  was  found  a  letter, 
written  to  her  some  three  weeks  before  by 
Madame  Isabelle,  to  propose  some  work,  and 
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the  address  of  wliich  sufi&ced  to  designate  lier 
name  and  her  abode.  At  earlj  dawn  she  was 
brought  to  her  own  home  by  her  deliverers, 
and,  still  insensible,  would  have  been  deposited 
in  the  porter's  lodge,  if  the  latter  had  not 
resisted  the  attempt,  and  by  discovering  the 
grisette's  key  in  one  of  her  pockets,  enabled 
those  who  brought  her  to  deposit  her  in  her 
own  room.  "When  this  was  done,  the  concierge 
advised  that  Pierre  Larcher,  who  lived  but  a 
few  doors  off,  and  whom  perhaps  he  did  not 
quite  venture  to  regard  as  the  girl's  lover, 
should  be  sent  for,  simultaneously  with  the 
medecin  du  quartier.  The  two  men  seemed  to 
accept  readily  enough  any  trouble  imposed 
upon  them  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  own  class, 
and,  accordingly,  Pierre  and  the  doctor  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  moment  at  Celestine's 
abode. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  agonies  of 
the  artisan  at  beholding  his  only  treasure  upon 
earth  snatched  from  him  by  death,  nor  the 
anguish,  bitterer  still,  with  which  he  was  gra- 
dually led  to  surmise  that  death  was  not  the 
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only  robber,  but  that,  before  resigning  her 
body  to  the  waves,  her  beart — her  honour — had 
become  the  living  spoiler's  prey.  Noisette's 
first  incoherent  words  had  so  bewildered  Pierre, 
that  it  was  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  doctor, 
that  he  had  sent  for  the  assistance  of  a  priest. 
The  Abbe  Lavergne,  with  whom  he  had  talked 
more  than  once,  and  who  inspired  him  with 
unbounded  confidence,  was  fixed  upon  by 
Pierre  as  the  person  most  fitted  to  receive 
the  confession  of  his  betrothed,  and  to  him  he 
accordingly  despatched  a  message.  When  the 
Abbe  arrived,  certain  symptoms  had  occurred, 
which,  dispelling  the  idea  of  instantaneous 
danger  gave  him  time  to  apply  to  the  cure  of 
the  parish  church  for  the  assistance  of  a  clerk, 
and  for  the  loan  of  the  sacred  vases  required 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  and 
day  had  risen  high  and  bright  in  the  heavens 
ere  M.  Lavergne  found  himself  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a  confessor  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
grisette's  bed.  The  doctor  and  the  clerk  were 
requested  to  withdraw,  but  Noisette  begged 
that  Pierre  might  remain,  for  she  wished  that 
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he  should  hear  the  recital  of  her  sin.  It  was, 
she  said,  the  only  expiation  she  could  offer, 
and  in  the  deep  humilation  she  thus  inflicted 
on  herself,  she  hoped  to  offer  some  slight — she 
knew  how  much  too  slight — atonement. 

And  then  came  the  tale  of  her  infatuation — 
of  her  crime.  And  he  who  so  doted  on  her 
that  he  loved  even  now  the  very  tones  of  her 
voice,  revealing  the  history  of  her  shame, 
listened  to  that  voice  as  it  told  how  he  had 
been  wronged,  and  how  in  heart  she  had 
deserted  him. 

What  sin  Pierre  Larcher  had  committed  in 
this  world  stands  undiscovered  yet,  but  what- 
ever it  might  be,  the  retribution  was  severe. 

Noisette  was  too  entirely  absorbed  by  her 
religious  duties,  and  too  enfeebled,  after  their 
accomplishment,  to  notice  the  exact  effect  of 
her  words  upon  Pierre  Larcher,  or  she  might 
have  seen  at  length  how  entirely  she  had  been 
beloved.  Her  repentant  soul  seemed  to  linger 
upon  earth  only  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  an 
entire  reconciliation  with  its  Maker,  and 
during  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
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ments  of  Communion  and  extreme  Unction,  the 
dying  girl  appeared  entirely  wrajDt  up  in  the 
sacred  solemnity  of  what  was  passing  around 
her.  When  the  last  prayer  had  been  said, 
and  when  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  little  in 
accordance  with  her  fading  strength,  Celestine 
had  pressed  the  crucifix  to  her  lips  for  the 
fifth  or  sixth  time,  a  gradual  languor  seemed  to 
come  over  her,  and  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
lethargic  unconsciousness,  which  the  medical 
man  pronounced  to  be  either  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  or  a  source  whence — 
very  improbably  though  possibly — reanimation 
might  be  derived.  It  was  during  this  species 
of  trance  that  M.  Lavergne  sent  for  Madame 
Isabelle  and  Leonie,  and  from  the  instant 
when  Noisette  had  fallen  into  this  state  of 
insensibility,  until  that  when  the  Marquise 
and  Mademoiselle  Vermont  entered  the  room, 
Pierre  had  never  moved  hand,  foot,  or  eye, 
but  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood,  rivetted  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
inanimate  form  before  him. 

As  the  unhappy  girl,  previous  to  her  confes- 
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sion,  had  requested  the  administering  priest  to 
recount  her  history  to  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern, in  order  that,  at  the  same  time  with  her 
guiltiness  should  be  known  her  abhorrence 
of  that  guilt,  the  Abbe  Lavergne  in  a  few 
whispered  words  gave  into  his  risitors'  ears  the 
details  of  that  of  which  his  letter  had  abeadj 
furnished  the  outline.  Over  Noisette's  fall 
and  Philippe  Vermont's  felonj,  Madame 
Isabelle  and  Leonie  wept,  one  in  pity,  the 
other  in  despair. 

The  movement  which  had  already  called  the 
doctor's  attention  to  his  patient  was  again  re- 
peated. 

"  A  little  air,"  murmured  a  faint  voice,  and 
the  dark  eyes  of  Noisette,  half  seen  through 
the  fringe  of  the  heavy  lids,  followed  languidly 
the  slight  figm-e  of  Madame  Isabelle,  as  she 
noiselessly  glided  towards  the  casement  and 
threw  it  open. 

A  whiff  of  fresh  mild  air  came  into  the 
room,  and  with  it  a  pale  ray  of  the  gentle  April 
sun.  The  same  humble  little  plant  stood 
upon  the  window-sill,  but  sunlight  gilded  it  not, 
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nor  did  the  spring  breeze  stir  its  leaves,  for 
tliej  hung  limply  withering  upon  their  fragile 
stalks,  blighted  as  she  who  had  used  to  tend 
them.  But  the  soft  sun  and  the  soft  wind 
seemed  to  refresh  Noisette. 

"  How  lovely  the  sky  looks  !"  she  whispered, 
accompanying  the  words  with  one  of  those 
peculiarly  vague  errant  looks  that  belong  more 
especially  to  those  who  are  about  to  quit  the 
earth,  and  whose  spirit  already  appears  busy  in 
seeking  for  another  home. 

''  Who  is  that  V  she  continued  ;  "  who  has 
brought  me  all  this  light  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Noisette,  who  have  just  opened  the 
window,"  replied  Madame  Isabelle,  coming 
gently  forward  and  bending  over  the  bed. 

At  the  first  word  uttered  by  the  grisette, 
Pierre  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  attention  so 
intense,  that  you  would  have  said  he  had 
literally  become  all  ear,  and  that  every  other 
sense  was  lost  in  that  of  hearing.  He  held 
his  breath ;  he  did  not  dare  move  ;  but  he 
listened,  and  at  each  word  felt  the  springs  of 
life  within  him  ebb  and  flow.     Nothing  can 
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describe  the  look  which  the  grisette  fixed  upon 
the  fair  face  brought  so  close  to  her  ov>-d. 
There  trembled  in  those  dark  orbs  a  wandering 
flitting  raj,  that  seemed  recalled  from  afar, 
from  somewhere  beyond  mortal  ken — far,  far 
awaj  abore  the  skies. 

"  I  know/''  came  from  lips  which  seemed  not 
to  move,  save  to  wreath  themselves  into  a 
smile  of  more  than  human  sweetness.  "  Saint 
Isabelle,  praj  for  us,  praj  for  me  !''  and  the 
hand,  which  an  instant  before  had  hovered 
round  the  youthful  widow's  brow  without 
quite,  however,  venturing  to  touch  it,  was  now 
lowered  till  it  met  its  sister  palm,  and  both 
were  joined  as  in  prayer. 

It  was  evident  the  poor  girl's  spirit  was  no 
longer  in  our  world,  and  as  a  last  reminiscence 
of  earth  retained  only  a  confused  idea  of  an 
image  painted  by  a  hand  too  fatally  dear. 

''  Nay,  my  poor  sufferer,''  answered  Madame 
Isabelle,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  grisette's 
forehead,  "  I  am  alas !  but  a  poor  sinful 
being,  condemned  to   linger  yet  awhile  upon 
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our  earth.  Look  at  me  well,  Oelestine — my 
dear  cliild,  Noisette,  look  at  me — I  am  M.  de 
Briancour's  sister,  your  friend,  and  tlie  sister 
of  your  friend.'' 

The  gradual  change  of  countenance  showed 
that  the  work  of  memory  was  done,  and  that 
the  spirit,  so  near  upon  its  escape,  was  detained 
in  its  flight,  and  once  more  brought  down  to 
earth. 

Over  Noisette's  dark  moist  brow,  spread  a 
crimson  flush,  drying  up  the  damps  of  death, 
and  when  her  closed  eyes  again  opened,  the 
beautiful  bright  ray  was  gone. 

Madame  Isabelle  had  now  before  her  an 
erring  child  of  Eve,  a  sinner;  humble,  penitent, 
and  absolved,  it  is  true,  but  a  sinner  still ; 
and  one,  upon  whose  sore-stricken  semblance, 
now  that  the  light  of  heaven's  anticipated  joys 
had  fled,  the  woe-begetting  devastator  sin 
had  set  the  indelible  mark  of  his  passage. 

"  Madame  la  Marquise,"  murmured  the  gri- 
sette;  but  the  voice,  too,  though  much  humbler, 
was  so  altered ! 

"  Kiss  me,  Noisette,"  said  the  young  widow, 
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offering  her  fair  cheek  to  the  lips  of  the  poor 
sufferer. 

As  she  touched  tlie  face  of  the  dying  girl, 
the  words,  "  Are  you  then  alone  V  fell  almost 
inaudibly  upon  her  ear. 

"  She  is  here  too,"  was  the  reply,  as  Madame 
Isabelle,  drawing  aside  the  fragment  of  a  cur- 
tain which  covered  her,  discovered  to  the  eyes 
of  Noisette  the  crouching  figure  of  Leonie 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  bed. 

"  Oh,  let  her  come  I"  said  impatiently  the 
grisette,  evidently,  although  involuntarily,  raised 
in  her  own  estimation  by  the  idea  of  her  for- 
giveness being  necessary  to  another. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  fell  weeping  into  the 
poor  girl's  embrace,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
convulsive  grief,  "  Can  you,  do  you  really  for- 
give V  burst  from  her  in  broken  accents. 

"  Tell  him  not  only  that " 

"  Him !"  echoed  Leonie,  with  a  sudden  start 
— '-'we  have  nothing  in  common.  Oh,  do  not 
speak  of  him  r 

"  Leonie  I"  interposed  Madame  Isabelle,  in 

an  authoritative  tone. 
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"  Mademoiselle  Leouie,"  pursued  tlie  grisette, 
taking  both  Leonie's  hands  in  hers,  "  at  this 
moment  he  cares  little  to  hear  of  anything  I 
can  say;  but  a  time  may  come  when  he,  when 
you  too,  may  be  glad  to  remember  I  forgave. 
I  not  only  forgive  him,  Mademoiselle  Leonie," 
she  resumed,  "  but  I  have  forgotten  all  injuries 
that  have  been  done  to  me  in  this  world.  Will 
you  one  day — I  do  not  say  now — but  will  you 
one  day  tell  him  that  V  she  added,  as  she 
again  drew  Leonie  into  an  embrace,  in  the 
closeness  of  which  the  latter's  answer  was  lost. 

As  yet  Pierre  attached  a  too  vivid  hope  to 
each  syllable  pronounced  by  her  he  loved,  to 
remark  that  not  one  word  had  hitherto  been 
for  him.  She  spoke — her  voice  seemed  stronger 
— she  might  yet  live  !  Oh  !  with  that  wild 
hope  in  view,  unselfish  as  he  was,  how  could 
he  stop  to  consider  for  whom  she  might  be 
,spared  ? 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  the  fragile 
thread  of  Noisette's  life  was  unsevered  still, 
though  shrinking  rapidly  into  such  tenuity  that 
at  last  it  appeared  to  be  spun  out  of  thin  air. 
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It  seemed  eTident  now  tliat  with  each  breath 
the  soul  might  be  borne  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment; and  jet,  weak  as  she  was,  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  found  strength  ever  and  anon  to  utter 
some  few  words  of  gi'atitude  or  encouragement 
to  those  around  her. 

Pierre's  grief  was  now  beginning  to  assume 
the  character  of  despair. 

"  Monsieur,''  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as, 
drawing  the  joung  medical  attendant  into  a 
remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  he  sank  upon 
his  knees  before  him,  and  franticly  pressed 
the  doctor's  hands  in  his  own — '•'  save  her,  for 
mercy  s  sake,  save  her  !  She  is  all  I  have  on 
earth — my  all !  Think  of  that !  I  love  her 
better  than  every  thing  !  She  is  my  treasure 
— my  life — my  hope !  child,  sister,  wife,  all  in 
one.  Monsieur !  monsieur  !  for  heaYen's  dear 
sake,  save  her !  My  own  little  Noisette — my 
poor  lamb — my  only  one.  Oh,  monsieui',  save 
her !" 

And  the  words,  which  were  in  themselves 
nothing  more  than  what  he  had  heard  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  sank  into  the  doctor's  very 
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soul,  from  the  tone  of  bitter,  heart-rending  an- 
guish in  which  thej  were  spoken. 

Noisette  lay  apparently  unconscious,  and 
those  around  her  could  not  hear  what  was 
passing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Who  spoke  1"  asked  she  suddenly. 

"  No  one,  I  think,"  replied  Madame  Isabelle. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  said  the  grisette,  with  a  hasti- 
ness of  speech  that  was  extraordinary  in  her 
position,  "  some  one  spoke.  There — there  V* 
and  unable  to  raise  her  hand  from  the  bed,  she 
tried  to  point  with  one  finger  towards  the  spot 
where  the  Doctor  stood— "  Who  is  speaking 
there  r^ 

"  It  is  Pierre,"  said  Mademoiselle  Vermont. 

"  Pierre  !"  echoed  the  dying  girl,  in  a  voice 
choking  with  energy,  to  which  she  could  not 
give  vent—  "  Pierre  !   Oh,  if  I  had  but  known !" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
which  nothing  can  describe  the  remorseful 
agony.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rise  from 
her  pillow,  "  I  cannot  see  him,"  she  resumed  : 
"  tell  him  to  come." 

With  what  wild  rapture  did  Pierre   seize 
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upon  the  cold  hand  that  languidly  sought  his  ! 
With  what  breathless  anxietj  did  he  absorb 
the  words  that  dropped  one  by  one  from  those 
dying  lips,  and  whereof  the  unceasing  import 
was,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  !*' 

The  sun  was  now  pouring  forth  all  the  rich 
flood  of  light  with  which,  even  in  earliest  spring, 
he  is  wont  to  gild  the  earth  ere  he  sets.  Upon 
the  mild  west  wind  came,  from  time  to  time, 
the  perfume  of  distant  flowers,  and  a  woodlark 
encaged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard 
saluted  with  a  gush  of  melody  the  approaching 
decline  of  day.  Song,  perfume,  sunlight,  wind 
of  even, — all  these  sweet  gifts  of  the  young 
year's  budding  life  seemed  but  to  mock  the 
gloom  of  that  death-chamber,  where  lay  one 
blighted,  cut  ofi*  in  her  first  bloom. 

Madame  Isabelle  glanced  round  the  scantily- 
furnished  room,  and  wondered  how  she  had 
never  been  struck,  upon  any  other  previous 
visits  to  the  grisette,  with  the  extreme  poverty 
of  her  abode.  Seen  by  the  bright  light  that 
now  pervaded  all,  every  single  thing  seemed 
more  and  more  indicative  of  the  owner's  penury. 
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Upon  one  object  only  did  the  eye  repose  with 
satisfaction, — a  satisfaction  at  once  mournful, 
but  holy.  This  was  the  temporary  altar  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  communion,  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  religion.  Over 
a  broken  table,  propped  up  against  the  wall, 
was  spread  a  cloth  of  snowy  whiteness,  on 
which  were  placed  two  heavy  silver  candle- 
sticks, a  vessel  containing  holy  water,  and  the 
vases  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  last  holy  sacrament.  Besides  these,  a 
small  crucifix  offered  to  the  spectators  the  image 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

During  the  whole  of  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Noisette  and  the  ouvrier, 
the  Abbe  Lavergne  had  continued  to  walk 
slowly  and  noiselessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
reading  in  silence  different  prayers  suited  to 
the  occasion.  A  cessation  of  all  sound,  and  a 
movement  made  by  Pierre,  as  though  to  see 
why  no  fresh  word  met  his  ear,  called  both  the 
doctor  and  the  priest  towards  the  bed.  At  an 
imperceptible  sign  from  the  former,  M.  La- 
vergne took  the  crucifix  from  the  altar  table, 
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and  T^Mspering  to  tlie  kneeling  artisan  as  he 
passed,  '^  Courage,  mj  son  !  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  vill/'  he  advanced  towards 
the  bed. 

Noisette  laj  still,  motionless  as  a  statue, 
with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom.  No 
breath  stirred  from  her  pale,  half-open  lips ; 
but  that  she  still  lived,  and  that  consciousness 
still  remained,  was  attested  by  two  large  tears, 
that,  escaping  from  her  closed  eyelids,  rolled 
slowly,  stealthily  as  it  were,  down  over  the 
sides  of  her  wasted  cheeks  upon  the  pillow 
whereon  rested  her  head.  Tears  !  Oh,  for 
what  were  they'?  Not  tears  of  repentance 
surely,  for  she  had  been  forgiven.  Could  it 
be  that  Noisette  then,  now  so  close  upon  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  wept  for  the  poor  heart 
she  had  broken,  and  for  the  so  unsuspected  and 
ill-requited  love  she  had  denied  1  The  priest 
approached,  and,  bending  over  her,  "  My  daugh- 
ter,'' said  he,  "  is  it  not  time  to  turn  all  your 
thoughts  from  this  world,  and  prepare  to  meet 
Him  to  whom  you  Lave  so  lately  been  recon- 
ciled r 
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"  It  is  time,  father,  and  I  am  ready,"  an- 
swered the  dying  girl,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
whisper,  pressing  her  clammy  lips  to  the 
crucifix  laid  upon  them  at  the  same  moment. 

On  the  indication  now  given  by  his  superior, 
the  assistant  clerk  lighted  the  candles  upon  the 
table,  and  the  priest,  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of 
holy  water  over  the  couch,  and  making  a  sign 
to  all  present  to  kneel,  commenced  the  recita- 
tion of  the  litanies. 

It  was  a  holy  and  a  solemn  scene,  that 
lighted  at  that  hour  the  setting  star  of  day. 

To  the  separate  calls  upon  the  saints  of 
Heaven,  to  aid  with  their  prayers  the  passing 
soul,  the  measured  "ora  pro  nobis"  of  the 
assistant  responded  as  the  tolls  of  some 
distant  chapel  bell,  and  more  than  once  an 
indistinct  "Deliver  me,  Lord,"  came  faintly 
gasped  from  the  sufferer's  own  mouth. 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and  of  his  brightness  the 
only  trace  was  that  delicate  golden  hue  suffused 
over  the  azure  sky,  and  which  seems  like  the 
shadow   of  his   light.     The   Abbe    Lavergne 
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arose  from  his  knees,  and  extending  his  hand 
over  the  so  nearly  inanimate  body,  commenced 
in  a  firm  and  solemn  tone  the  awful  and  jet 
hopeful  words,  "Depart,  Christian  soul,  from 
this  world — in  the  name  of  God  the  Almighty 
Father  who  created  thee  ;  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liying  Lord,  who 
suffered  for  thee  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  thou  hast  received." 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  prayers 
for  the  recommendation  of  the  parting  soul, 
the  voice  of  the  priest  was  only  answered  by  the 
ill-controlled  sobs  and  wailings  of  those  around. 
Madame  Isabelle  alone  seemed  to  comprehend 
with  her  entire  soul  the  depths  of  consolation 
opened  to  the  true  Christian  who  is  about  to 
rejoin  his  Maker.  Whilst  tears  glittered  upon 
her  cheek,  the  look  she  raised  to  heaven  was 
one  far  more  of  ardent  hope  than  of  any  other 
sentiment. 

When  came  the  beautifid  prayer  for  mercy, 
''Lord,  remember  no  longer  the  sins  of  her 
youth,  nor  those  she  from  ignorance  committed; 
but  according  to  thy  great  mercy,  be  mindful 
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of  her  in  the  midst  of  thy  glory.-— Let  the 
heavens  receive  her,  and  let  angels  rejoice  over 
her  coming.  She  is  thy  creature,  oh!  Father 
omnipotent — receive  her."  When  came  these 
words,  the  frantic  bursts  of  poor  Pierre's  grief 
nearly  covered  the  voice  of  the  Abbe  Lavergne, 
who  hastened  to  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Gospel  wherein  the  "  sickness  unto 
death''  of  the  adorable  victim  is  so  exquisitely 
described. 

Those  lines  which  should  be  stamped  upon 
every  Christian's  heart : — "  Father,  all  things 
are  possible  unto  thee — take  away  this  cup 
from  me — nevertheless,  not  what  I  will,  but 
what  thou  wilt,"  were  uttered  with  marked 
solemnity  by  the  Abbe  Lavergne,  and  uncon- 
consciously  echoed  by  Madame  Isabelle  with 
an  expression  of  submissive  adoration  almost 
ecstatic. 

A  movement  of  the  dying  girl  called  the 
ouvrier  towards  her,  and  for  an  instant  inter- 
rupted the  reading  of  the  holy  book. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  forget  that,  Pierre,"  whispered 
in  his  ear  a  voice  that  absolutely  chilled  him, 
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SO  cold  was  the  breath  that  bore  it  to  his  ear. 
— "  Never  our  T\dll,  but  only  His  ! " 

The  bereaved  lover  buried  his  head  in  the 
bed  clothes,  to  stifle  his  sobs,  and  the  ceremony 
continued. 

And  now  the  psalm  "  Deus  in  adjutorium" 
has  again  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for 
his  creature,  and  the  Divine  Mediator  has 
again  been  adjured  bj  his  own  anguish  on  the 
cross,  to  take  pitj  on  her  who  is  so  soon  to  be 
at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne,  and  yet 
Noisette  lingers  on,  life  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter  still  within  her,  even  as  the  light  of  day 
grew  fainter  in  the  sky. 

One  star  had  risen  upon  the  fading  blue 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  evening  wind  grew 
colder  and  brought  no  more  odours  on  its 
wings.  All  was  gradually  growing  silent  and 
more  silent — deep  stillness  reigned  around, 
broken  only  by  the  recital  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dying  and  the  appropriate  responses,  both 
of  which  seemed  involuntarily  to  subside  into  a 
lower  key,  until  the  voice  of  the  church's 
minister  was  but  little  raised  above  the  plain- 
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tive  and  stifled  wailings  of  the  bereaved  and 
disconsolate. 

Suddenly,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  recital  of  tlie 
141st  Psalm,  at  the  verse,  "  When  their  judges 
are  overthrown  in  strong  place,  thej  shall  hear 

mj   words,''  the  priest  stopped  short a 

slight  sound  was  heard — a  gurgle,  a  gasp. 

"  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there 
was  darkness  over  the  whole  land  until  the 
ninth  hour,"  said  the  priest,  in  deep  solemn 
tones — and  this  was  a  sign  the  death  agony 
had  commenced.  At  the  dread  "  consumma- 
tum  est,"  Leonie,  oppressed  under  an  undefined 
sentiment  of  religious  awe,  raised  her  head. — 
Darkness  had  come  gradually  on,  if  that  could 
be  styled  darkness  w^hich  was  but  a  softer 
light,  and  her  eyes  were  irresistibly  fixed  upon 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Abbe  Lavergne,  rising  up 
in  the  deepening  shadows  of  evening,  and 
acquiring  from  the  awful  majesty  of  his  sacred 
functions  a  mysterious  authority  she  could 
neither  define  nor  dispute. 

At  the  end  of  the  sublime  narration,  the 
priest  bent  down  over  the  sufferer,  and  appeared 
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to  be  exhorting  her  to  prepare  for  the  passage 
from  this  world's  di'earj  sojourn  to  the  glories 
of  eternal  life  ; — but  none  heard  what  passed 
between  them. 

At  length,  after  a  total  silence  of  some  few 
moments,  followed  bj  a  strange  sort  of  sigh, 
and  a  movement  of  some  one  near  the  head  of 
the  bed,  the  priest  began  in  a  low  voice,  "  In 
te,  Domine,  speravi ! '' 

Madame  Isabelle  involuntarily  rose — she 
remembered  another  death-bed,  round  which 
her  infancy  had  wept,  and  knew  that  all  was 
over. 

When  the  moon  rose,  the  first  pale  ray  that 
penetrated  into  that  narrow  chamber  fell 
upon  a  face  paler  still  than  it,  and  upon  a 
form  whence  life  had  fled; — and  the  first  breath 
of  the  night-wind  stirred  the  white  covering 
that  had  been  thrown  over  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Poor  Noisette !  this  then  was  all  that  ^yas 
left  of  thine  eighteen  years'  of  weakness,  mi- 
sery, and  guilt !  thy  beauty  faded,  as  a  flower 
wrenched  from  its  stalk.  Thy  thirst  for  hap- 
piness unslaked;  peace,  hope,  and  confidence 
crushed  at  every  step ;  thy  faith  forgotten  till 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  thy  young  days  dropped 
wastefuUy  into  eternity,  as  the  petals  of  a 
plucked  daisy,  or  the  heads  of  a  chaplet  un- 
strung, and  not  one  good  work  to  plead  for 
so  many  misspent  hours'? — AVho  shall  say  thaf? 

Oh,  Greschen!  Greschen !  here  again  thou 
art. 

And  yet  forgiven!    forgiven!      It  is  the 
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closing  word  of  the  sad  strange  history, — the 
anofel  word  wherewith  an  angel  voice  rebukes 
the  spirit  of  darkness,  ever  eager  for  his  prej. 

Forgiven, — not  alone,  for  that  she  repented, 
but  that  she  too  forgave. 

And  Pierre  ? 

Night  had  set  in,  and  all  had  left  that  poor 
chamber,  save  the  priest  and  the  bereaved 
lover.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  little  bed, 
the  Abbe  Lavergne,  in  a  low  tone,  recited  the 
prayers  for  the  departed,  whilst  during  up- 
wards of  three  hours  the  kneeling  ouvrier 
never  stirred  or  raised  his  head  from  the  bed- 
clothes wherein  he  had  buried  his  face.  The 
red  flickering  glimmer  of  a  foul-smelling  lamp 
lighted  the  room. 

At  length  Pierre,  as  though  moved  by  some 
mysterious  impulse,  arose,  and  bending  over 
the  body,  cautiously  raised  the  sheet  which 
covered  it,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
dead.  With  sullen  steadfastness  he  gazed 
upon  the  shrunk  features  of  the  friendless 
helpless  one  he  had  rescued  from  want,  loved, 
cherished,  comforted,  and  nursed  as  his  own 
— and  all  for  this  ! 

"  Dead  \" — this  was  all  that  escaped  his  lips. 
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"  Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  seterna !'' 
murmured  the  priest  in  low  sonorous  tones. 

"  Killed  !" — but  in  this  word  another  accent 
thrilled. 

"  0,  ye  dead  that  are  in  the  sepulchre, 
arise  I"  continued  the  ghostly  strain  of  the 
liturgy. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Pierre  suddenly,  as 
he  turned  round  and  stood  before  the  Abbe 
Lavergne,  changed  as  though  ten  years  had 
passed  over  his  head. — "  Listen  to  me. — Does 
not  the  Gospel  say,  that  an  eye  shall  be  ren- 
dered for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth '?  how 
much  more,  therefore,  a  life  for  a  life.  His 
life  is  due  to  me :  it  is  mine ;  why  can  I  not 
take  it  V  and  his  hands  clutched  the  air  con- 
vulsively, as  though  they  were  tearing  their 
prey. 

"  Because  it  is  forbidden  you  to  do  so," 
answered  almost  sternly  the  Abbe  Lavergne. 

*'  But  it  was  forbidden  him  to  steal  that 
which  belonged  to  me." 

"  As  it  is  forbidden  you  to  murder  that  you 
may  be  revenged.  Leave  punishment  to  the 
Almighty,  young  man,  and  rest  assured,  that 
none  who  sin  do  so  without  paying  the  dread 
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tribute, — the  price  of  sin !"  resumed  the 
priest  with  energy.  "  Oh !  do  not  charge  jour 
conscience  with  that  load,  for  jou  know  not 
its  deadly  weight." 

The  momentary  animation  of  the  artisan 
vanished  at  these  words,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause, — "  Ah !"  recommenced  he,  in  a 
despairing  tone, — "  you  do  not  know  what  I 
mean, — what  is  here;''  and  he  pressed  his 
clenched  hand  upon  his  breast,  as  though  he 
thought  to  stifle  his  heart  beneath  its  pressure. 
"  How  should  you  know? — none  know,"  he 
resumed  disconsolately.  "I  saved  her  once 
when  starvation  was  gnawing  at  her  very  vitals, 
and  she  was  not  thus  saved  that  I  should — 
lose  her, — but  you  none  of  you  know.  You 
saw  how  I  begged  and  prayed  of  that  young 
doctor  to  save  her,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  I  was  praying  for.  She  was  much  nearer 
gone  when  I  found  her,  two  years  back,  on 
the  bridge,  and  then  I  asked  her  from  the 
Lord,  and  he  gave  her  to  me." 

"  Then  bless  His  name,  PieiTe/'  interposed 
the  priest. 

**  But  He  has  taken  her  back  from  me,  and 
He  knew  she  was  my  life,"  replied  the  ouvrier, 
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with  the  bitter  tone  that  presages  revolt  against 
the  Omnipotent. 

"  Eyen  then,  my  son,  still  bless  His  name," 
continued  the  Abbe  Lavergne,  with  increasing 
authority.  "  Think  upon  His  sacrifice,  His  hu- 
miliations, and  the  endless  love  of  His  crea- 
tures which  made  Him  patiently  submit  to  the 
agony  of  the  cross.  Remember,  Pierre,  re- 
member !  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  !'  Think 
upon  who  last  uttered  these  words  in  your 
ear. — Bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  my  son,  and 
submit  !'^ 

''  I 1 -will    try.     I 1 can — 

cannot  r  stammered  forth  the  wretched  man, 
as,  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  Noisette's 
last  demand,  he  sank  once  more  upon  his 
knees,  and  hid  his  head  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
trying  to  smother  the  outbreak  of  his  uncon- 
trollable grief. 

The  Abbe  Lavergne  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer  to  heaven  for  the  living  as  well  as  for 
the  dead. 

The  cathedral  clock  had  not  long  told  ten, 
when  a  scarcely  perceptible  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door.  The  priest  interrupted  his  re- 
cital of  the  prayers,  and  listened — the  knock 
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^Yas  repeated.  Pierre  raised  his  head,  but,  as 
though  uncaring  for  aught  that  might  arrive, 
let  it  drop  again.  M.  Lavergne  went  to  the 
door. 

"  Is  PieiTe  Larcher  here  V'  said  a  tremulous 
voice. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  female  figure  fol- 
lowed the  priest  into  the  room,  and  advanced 
slowlj  towards  the  funeral  couch.  A  stick  on 
which  she  leant  touched  the  kneeling  ouvrier. 
Pierre  rose  to  his  feet  as  though  he  had  been 
stung 

"  Mother !"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  and 
almost  threatening  tone,  and  instinctively 
stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  lifeless 
corpse,  as  though  determined  to  defend  even 
that  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  his  hostile 
parent.  But  she  who  stood  now  before  him 
was  no  longer  what  he  had  known  her  :  the 
fire  of  her  ever-burning  eyes  was  quenched  in 
tears,  which  rolled  over  her  wrinkled  cheeks, 
and  her  head  was  bowed  down  upon  her 
breast. 

"  Pierre,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  to  which  her 
son  had  been  unaccustomed  whenever  poor 
Celestine  had  in  any  degree  been  in  question. 
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"  Pierre,  I  should  like  to  praj  b j  her  a  little — 
may  I  do  so  ?"  The  excessive  humility  of  his 
mother's  manner  struck  the  ouvrier  Avith  sur- 
prise. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  how  came  you  here  at 
this  hour,  and  with  your  infirmity  V 

The  tone  was  gentle,  and  the  lame  woman, 
apparently  somewhat  re-assured,  replied  : 

"  I  only  lieard  of  it  all  two  hours  ago,  and 
for  some  time  I  did  not  dare" — (she  cast  a 
furtive  glance  at  her  son's  countenance) — "  I 
was  afraid" — (she  looked  at  him  again) — "  but 
at  last — I  am  come;  and — and — Pieri"  — 
here  her  voice  assumed  an  imploring  tone — 

*^  I  want  to  pray   by  her — and "      She 

hesitated,  stammered — half  held  forth  her  thin 
wasted  arms,  and  as  the  ouvrier  caught  her  to 
his  breast — "  and  to  ask  your  pardon,  Pierre," 
she  sobbed,  as  she  clung  to  her  son's  em- 
brace. 

As,  in  the  violence  of  his  emotion  the  artisan 
did  not  answer, 

"  I  am  your  mother,  Pierre  !"  wept  forth 
the  infirm  woman,  as  though  to  render  impos- 
sible any  too  harsh  sentence. 

"  Bless  you  ! — mother  !"    sobbed  the  son  ; 
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and  the  mother  heard  the  words,  and  laid  her 
grej  head  consoled  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
child. 

When  both  were  somewhat  calmer — 
"  You  forgive  me,  Pierre,"  she  resumed, 
"  because  jou  were  ever  an  angelic  son.  But 
will  our  Divine  Master  forgive  me  1 — for  it  is 
murder !"  And  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  ''  Heaven  is  my 
witness,"  she  added,  "  that,  sooner  than  it 
should  have  come  to  this,  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  all." 

^*  was  evideiiu  the  poor  woman,  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed,  ascribed  the  grisette's  death 
to  the  unhappiness  caused  her  by  the  opposi- 
tion she,  Pierre's  mother,  had  made  to  her 
son's  marriage.  Noisette's  honour  was  safe  ! 
The  remorse  of  his  mother  would  now  pre- 
vent her,  austere  as  she  was,  from  ever  throw- 
ing a  shade  upon  the  name  of  her  he  had  so 
decj^-j  x^ved — repentance  for  a  fancied  crime 
would  vanquish  severity !  The  lover  was 
without  pity,  and  the  fair  fame  of  his  dead 
love  did  not  seem  to  him  too  dearly  bought  at 
the  price  of  his  mother's  peace. 
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''  Pierre/'  murmured  the  invalid,  "  you  do 
not  say  ^vhether  slie  forgave  me/' 

What  word  trembled  on  Pierre's  lips  none 
can  ever  know;  but  liis  eye  at  tliat  moment 
caught  the  Abbe  Lavergne's  glance  steadily, 
reproachfully  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Mother,"  said  he  in  a  faltering  voice,  and 
bending  down  over  the  head  of  his  aged 
parent — "  Mother,  you  did  not  drive  Celestine 
to  despair;  you  had  no  hand  in  her  death/' 

Trie  poor  woman  looked  incredulously  at 
her  son. 

"  You  say  that,  Pierre,"  she  rejoined,  shak- 
ing her  head,  "to  comfort  me;  but  you  are 
wrong.  I  am  too  good  a  Catholic  not  to  know 
that  no  sins  are  unpardonable,  and  I  feel 
within  me,  that  great  as  mine  has  been,  I  can 
retrieve  it  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  by  a  repent- 
ance and  a  remorse  that  will  only  cease  with 
my  life." 

"  Your  son  says  true,"  interposed  the 
priest.  "  You  had  no  hand  in  that  unfortunate 
girl's  death — you  did  not  cause  it." 

"  Then  who  did  ?"  retorted  the  lame  woman, 
her  eyes  almost  ready  to  reassume  their  accus- 
tomed fire. 
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"  I,  mother,"  said  PieiTe  with  gloom  j  reso- 
lution, "  for  she  died  because  she  did  not  know 
how  much  I  loved  her." 

The  ejes  of  the  Abbe  Lavergne  and  Pierre 
met;  but  this  time  the  ouvrier  did  not  lower 
his,  but  answered  the  firm  clear  look  of  the 
ecclesiastic  by  one  as  firm  and  as  clear. 

"  Whatever  caused  her  death,"  said  the 
priest  solemnly,  "  it  is  fitting  we  should  pray 
for  her,  for  she  is  now  in  the  presence  of  God 
her  Maker,  and  it  is  for  Him  and  not  us  to 
judge  her." 

It  was  early  dawn  before  the  ouvrier's  infirm 
mother  coidd  be  persuaded  to  take  some 
repose,  and  leave  her  death-watch  by  the 
corpse  of  the  erring  girl  whom  she  had  cast 
from  her  so  harshly  when  in  life. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Akd  now  we  must  retrograde  a  little,  dear 
reader,  and  see  in  what  measure  Fernandas 
affairs  have  been  influenced  bj  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

When  the  24th  of  February  had  dispelled 
the  corrupt  swarm  which  had  fastened  upon 
the  prostrate  form  of  constitutional  government 
so  as  to  choke  up  every  cavity,  and  to  paralyse 
the  freedom  of  every  limb,  naturally  enough 
M.  Ohavoud  was  among  the  first  to  make  his 
escape.  To  him  M.  Mortagne,  whatever  his 
other  faults,  had  been  a  far  too  faithful  friend, 
for  he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  com- 
promised by  his  support  of  his  venal  subordi- 
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nate  the  interests  of  the  cabinet,  and  his  own 
political  honour;  but  this  mattered  little  to 
Charoud,  whose  first  care  was  for  himself;  and 
when  the  ministry,  dissolving  like  snow  beneath 
the  hot  breath  of  the  populace,  had  abandoned 
the  high  places  of  power  to  new  ambitions  and 
ruder  appetites,  amongst  the  scattered  horde 
of  their  menials,  Chayoud  was  one  of  the  first 
to  disappear.  What  became  of  him  was  never 
very  precisely  known,  for  he  was  insignificant 
even  in  his  corruption,  and  the  utmost  harm 
that  could  have  accrued  to  him,  had  he  fallen 
in  with  a  party  of  barricaders,  would  have 
been  to  be  gi-atified  with  a  mud  bath,  tossed  in 
a  blanket,  or  tarred  and  feathered.  Still,  in 
common  with  his  betters, — those  respectable 
"  conservateurs  satisfaits,"  who,  it  is  now  al- 
leged, will  save  France  from  future  revolutions, 
— the  ex-secretary  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits;  and,  as  to  many  another  set,  so  to  him, 
every  hole  seemed  a  good  hiding-place  from 
fancied  danger.  Some  say  M.  Chavoud,  un- 
provided with  a  passport,  and  not  daring  to 
ask  for  one,  was  to  be  seen  during  the  entire 
month  of  March,  attired  in  the  disguise  of  a 
bill-sticker,  and  employed  in  pasting  upon  the 

I  2 
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walls  of  liis  own  once  comfortable  abode  the 
fanciful  placards  wherein  the  cockneys  of  Paris 
were  told  that  the  reign  of  tlie  people  had 
arrived.  Others  pretend  that  he  was  retained  a 
close  prisoner  by  Messieurs  Ledru  Rollin  and 
Oaussidiere,  and  forced  to  give  lessons  in  elec- 
toral corruption  (styled  by  him  and  them 
-*' advice  upon  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  departmeuts,")  for  ten  sous  the  cachet, 
besides  board,  lodging,  and  other  etceteras, 
(wasliiug  being  counted  for  nothing) ;  but  the 
most  probable  version,  and  the  one  generally 
adopted,  was,  that  he  had  entered  as  cashier 
into  a  well-known  Jew  banking  house,  he  him- 
self rightly  judging  that  no  one  existed  mad 
enough  to  believe  that  he  could  be  trusted  by 
any  man  alive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ex- 
secretary  disappeared  into  the  nothingness 
whence  he  had  risen,  and  in  his  obscure  bur- 
roAV  waited  for  the  time  when  a  fresh  plague 
wind  should  blow  over  France,  and  call  forth 
to  her  gangrened  surface  all  the  foul  tribe  that 
scent  dissipation,  and  draw  from  it  their  vital 
essence. 

With  the  retirement  from  the  political  stage 
of  Ohavoud  and  his  compeers,  came  also  that 
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of  the  particular  indiyiduals  who  had  been  the 
scandalous  objects  of  ministerial  fayouritism; 
but  the  principle  remained  untouched,  tower- 
ing hideous  and  insolent,  above  the  ruins  of  all 
around ;  mocking  at  popular  abuse,  and  care- 
less of  all  clatter  for  reform. 

The  puppets  only  were  changed:  the  wires 
that  pulled  them,  and  the  boards  on  which 
they  danced,  were  the  same.  Fernand  was 
right  enough  in  saying  to  his  Enghsh  friend, 
Mr.  Walden,  that  a  revolt  might  be  successful 
in  France,  but  that  there  would  be  no  revolu- 
tion. 

The  political  feelings  and  ideas,  and,  above 
all,  the  political  habits  of  the  country,  remained 
unaltered  upon  the  lame,  lopsided,  cracked, 
sorely-damaged,  and  clumsily-mended,  machine, 
yclept  "  routine  gouvernementale."  The  word 
Monarchy  was  rubbed  out  and  Republic  was 
rubbed  in — that  was  all;  and  then  the  ma- 
chine was  set  goiug  again,  unsafe  as  ever,  and 
less  comfortable  than  before. 

Still,  for  the  first  fortnight,  the  political 
cowardice  of  the  bravest  nation  in  the  world 
(so  long  as  mere  fighting  is  required)  made 
matters  really  less   alarming   than   they  had 
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every  right  to  be.      Those,  who  were  beaten, 
were  so  rejoiced  that  they  were  not  more  so, 
and  those,  who  were  victorious,  were  so  sur- 
prised that  they  should  have  beaten  any  one 
at  all,  that  the  first  feeling  on  all  sides,  van- 
quishers and  vanquished,  was  one  of   satis- 
faction that  it  was  no  worse.      On  the  24th  of 
February,  every  so-called  honest  citizen  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  right  to  his  own  head;  and 
when  day  after  day  went  by,  leaving  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  what  he  considered 
forfeit  to  the  popular   tyrant,   he  could  not 
refrain  from  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  ogre  who  had  not  eaten  him 
up  body  and  bones,  as  he  might  so  easily  have 
done.     ''  II  ne  tenait  qu'a  eux  !"  as  the  trem- 
bling, demoralized,  debased  herd  of  Parisian 
bourgeois  avowed  unblushingly  themselves  with 
sundry  expressive  shrugs.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  to  the  handful  of  rioters,  who  had 
knocked  over  a  throne  as  you  would  a  table 
in  a  drunken  brawl,  so  utterly  impossible  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  their  posi- 
tion, that  before  the  silent  cannons,  and  still 
squadrons   of  an  army  that  showed  no  dis- 
position to  approach,  they  felt  also  inclined  to 
be  thankful,  and  ask  wisely  for  nothing  more. 
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One  great,  gigantic  dupe  alone  suffered  for 
all  this  hubbub,  and  that  was  the  people  in 
whose  name  it  was  made: — not  the  rabble 
crowd  of  professional  barricaders  and  hired 
insurgents;  but  the  laborious,  honest,  patient 
people  of  France,  who  had  asked  nothing  save 
what  was  just,  and  to  whom  everything  most 
impossible  was  gratuitously  promised. 

For  the  sake  of  the  gi-eatness  and  the  good- 
ness of  many  of  her  sons,  for  the  sake  of  her 
past  glory,  and  of  that  bright  intelligence,  of 
that  intense  and  acute  sense  of  the  beautiful 
which  raises  her,  in  a  merely  intellectual  point 
of  view,  far,  far  above  all  other  modern  nations, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  France  will  continue  to 
live  on,  nor  yet  rejoin  in  oblivion  so  many  of 
her  sisters  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  were 
her's  to  double  the  number  of  their  centuries, 
she  could  as  little  wash  out  the  stain  of  her 
defeat  in  the  month  of  February  1848,  as  the 
progress  of  civilisation  during  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  been  able  to  obliterate  the  cradle- 
hatred  between  Italian  and  Teuton,  or  made 
the  stripling  of  the  Suevian  wolds  cease  to 
shout  Arminius!  as  his  cry  of  vengeance 
against  the  Welscher. 
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There  was  a  day — history  will  tell  it — how- 
ever future  generations  may  try  to  gag  her, 
when  France,  terrified  by  the  hootings  of  the 
abject  few,  outcasts  from  her  name  and  from 
her  love,  forgot  her  high  place  amongst  the  na- 
tions, and,  false  to  herself,  losing  what  had 
never  till  then  been  lost,  her  honour,  crouched 
at  the  reeling,  ignoble  victor's  feet,  and  in  the 
infinite  degradation  of  his  allowed  embrace, 
expiated  the  offences  of  past  years  by  the 
shame  of  ages  to  come. 

Yes!  the  mark  is  on  thee,  France: — beautiful, 
brave,  glorious  as  thou  wert  and  art,  the  hot 
torture  has  fastened  its  burning  brand  upon 
thee,  damning,  uneffaceable,  eternal !  Mourn, 
weep  as  thou  wilt,  no  tears  can  wash  it  out : 
thy  repentance,  thy  shame  may  engender  re- 
venge, but  they  cannot  give  birth  to  retrieval. 
That  which  has  been,  has  been,  and  no  power 
can  annihilate  the  past.  The  fact — revenge  it 
as  she  may  in  after  years — stands  blazoned 
there  for  every  passer  by  to  read. 

France  was  afraid  and  yielded !  and  the 
glory-crowned  spouse  of  so  many  monarchs, 
the  heroic  bride  of  Philip-Augustus,  the  lilied 
love  of  the  sainted  Louis,  the  adored  of  the 
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knightly  Francis,  was  now  a  thing  at  which  to 
scoff — the  paramour  of  the  lowest,  last  and 
worst  of  "  the  whole  camp,  pioneers,  and  all — " 
the  bondmaiden  and  slave  of  all  that  might  be 
most  despised,  and  to  whose  once  precious 
favours  the  sole  titles  were  ignominy  and  crime  * 

And  still,  as  we  have  said,  things  were 
tolerably  quiet,  and  no  one  thought  yet  of 
breaking  the  peace  until  one  fine  morning  a 
"bout  de  Foreille"  disclosed  itself  in  the  shape 
of  the  silly  decree  abolishing  all  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions. The  vanity  of  the  privileged  began 
to  taunt  their  fear,  and  they  murmured  and 
grumbled  a  little  ;  then  another  slip  of  the 
mouse-coloured  ear  (for  there  was  no  lion's 
mane  this  time)  came  forth,  and  then  another 
and  another,  until  at  last  the  whole  brute 
brayed  forth  in  the  famous  circular  of  the  12th 
of  March. 

And  now,  tremendous  indeed  was  the  cla- 
mour, and  as  usual  pregnant  with  a  surprise 
no  one  in  their  senses  should  have  conceived. 

*  This  is  so  true,  that  the  secretary-general  of  one  of 
the  ministers  of  this  period,  gave  as  a  reason  for  not 
employing  a  person  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  "that 
he  had  no  condemnation  of  the  previous  government 
to  show  !" 

l3 
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The  author  of  this  book  trusts  no  reader 
will  take  him  for  a  Republicain  Rouge,  and 
jet  he  cannot  let  the  question  of  this  circular 
pass  without  saying  a  word,  not  so  much  in 
its  defence  as  in  extenuation  of  their  fault, 
who  deemed  themselyes  authorised  to  send  it 
forth. 

The  fact  of  a  Radical  revolution  haying 
taken  place  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  of 
the  inevitable  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
were  articles  of  belief  in  the  minds  of  ninety- 
nine  hundreths  of  the  citizens  of  France  during 
the  first  weeks  following  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe,  what  then  could  surprise  in  any 
measure,  adapted  to  give  to  that  Revolution 
the  radical  character  it  wanted,  or  to  ensure 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  at  no  matter 
what  cost  1  The  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  on 
the  contrary,  was,  that  no  such  measure  should 
have  been  earlier  adopted ;  and  here  was  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  apprehension  each  party  felt  of 
the  other.  The  republicans  (that  justice  must, 
at  least,  be  rendered  them)  were  the  first  to  be 
consistent,  and  to  act  up  to  the  principles 
which  they  imagined  to  have  been  proclaimed 
throughout  France  on  the  24th  of  February, 
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willingly  accepted  bj  some,  forcibly  by  others ; 
but  submitted  to  by  the  nation  at  large. 

"  Why,  what  did  you  expect  V  was  the  na- 
tural remark  of  those  who  had  advocated  the 
circulars.  "  Did  you  fancy  the  Republic  was 
only  a  make-beliere  V 

This  question  was  put  by  a  republicain  de 
la  reille  to  an  ex-functionary  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's reign,  in  the  drawing-room  of  ^Madame 
de  Blangy  towards  the  last  days  of  April. 

The  person  addressed  was  a  bald-headed, 
portly,  comfortable-looking  mau,  in  far  too 
good  case  not  to  be  considerably  alarmed  at 
anything  that  should  derange  the  perfect  equi- 
librium of  his  system,  whether  physical  or  po- 
litical. His  antagonist  was,  without  being 
bony,  a  spare  man,  whose  sharp  eyes,  sharp 
nose,  and  sharp  chin,  constituted  that  peculiar 
ensemble — that  something  between  hawk  and 
fox,  with  more  of  the  hy?ena  than  either,  which 
so  often  marks  in  France  the  sons  of  Themis, 
and  renders  the  gens  de  robe  as  easily  recog- 
nizable as  the  gens  d'epee. 

"  That  is  what  I  hare  said  for  the  last  six 
weeks,''  observed  Madame  de  Blangy. 

"  You,  Madame  !"     ejaculated   the  ex-con- 
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servateur  with  an  accent  that  meant  plainly, 
"  jou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  Oh !  yes,  even  I,"  rejoined  she.  "  I  am, 
heaven  knows,  no  republican, — you  know  that, 
M.  Lupon,'''  she  observed  turning  to  the  sharp- 
eyed  personage  ;  "  but  I  am  consistent.  If  M. 
de  Blangy  had  not,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
been  at  two  hundred  leagues'  distance,  attending 
upon  his  poor  aunt  in  her  last  hours,  I  pledge 
you  my  word  one  deputy,  at  least,  would  have 
died  sooner  than  allow  the  law  of  the  land 
to  be  insulted  and  the  throne  overturned ; 
but  now  that  we  have  got  the  Republic,  and 
that  we  profess  our  desire  to  keep  it,  what 
sense  is  there  in  crying  out  because  the  Re- 
public shows  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and 
simply  is  what  it  is,  instead  of  being  something 
else  r 

*  But,  Madame,"  retorted  the  Orleanist, 
*'  the  dignity  of  the  nation  is  offended." 

"  It  was  far  more  so  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary," interrupted  the  Countess,  bitterly. 

"  And  we  never  expected  that." 

Madame  de  Blangy  was  a  very  plain-spoken 
person. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  before,"  she 
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interposed,  with  rising  indignation  ;  "^vhj  did 
you  not  protest  when  joii  might  have  re- 
pelled r 

"  Chere  amie/'  asked  a  pretty  little  woman 
opposite  to  the  Countess,  coming  unconsciously 
to  the  relief  of  the  discomfited  satisfait,  "  do 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  M.  de  Briancour 
— M.  Fernand,  I  mean  1  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  I  heard  the  history  of  all  that  passed 
about  his  appointment,  and  how  blindly  M. 
Mortagne  fell  into  the  plot  prepared  by  that 
TiUanous  Chavoud,  and  I  have  ever  since  con- 
sidered M.  de  Briancour  quite  as  a  heros  de 
roman.  I  wonder  if  he  would  now  tell  one 
what  those  horrid  men,  the  conspirators,  looked 
like  :  do  you  think  he  would  '?  But  tell  me, 
chere,  what  has  become  of  him  V 

"  You  will  probably  see  him  this  evening,'' 
answered  Madame  de  Blangy,  who  did  not 
appear  to  pay  great  attention  to  her  fair 
friend's  babble,  "  he  is,  I  suppose  you  know,  a 
candidate  for  the  national  representation — 
that  is,  he  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  by 
the  committee  of  a  department  close  to  his 
own,  stating  that  he  would  accept  the  electoral 
mandate  if  conferred  upon  him,  but  that  he 
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would  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  obtain 
it." 

"  And  has  he  kept  to  tliat '? ''  inquired  slowly 
an  elderly  and  really  statesmanlike -looking 
personage ;  "  for  though  I  have  seen  many  who 
began  by  sincerely  making  the  same  declara- 
tion, I  have  as  yet  met  but  few  who,  once 
actually  started,  did  not  gain  in  the  pursuit 
itself  the  thrist  for  success  with  which  the 
object  itself  to  be  won  had  failed  to  inspire 
them/' 

"  M.  de  Briancour  is  no  ordinary  young 
man,  I  assure  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  re- 
plied Madame  de  Blangy,  "and  he  has  kept 
to  his  word ;  nor  departed  from  it  even  to 
watch  from  afar  the  chances  and  fluctuations 
of  his  candidature/' 

"  T  am  astonished,"  interposed  M.  Lupon, 
"that  M.  de  Briancour  did  not  seek  for  active 
employment  under  the  Republic :  with  the 
title  he  had  acquired  through  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  preceding  government  towards 
him,  he  had  every  right  to  ask " 

"  Mon  cher  Monsieur  Lupon,"  interposed  the 
Countess,  with  a  smile,  "  M.  de  Briancour  is 
my   friend,    and   I   cannot    allow   even    you, 
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who  are  an  older  friend  still  than  he, — not- 
withstanding your  republicanism — to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  consented  to  take  office 
under  the  sort  of  persons  whom  jour  party 
has  been  able  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
destinies  of  France.  What  crime  has  he  com- 
mitted— what  condemnation  has  he  undergone, 
that  he  should  be  fit  to  adorn  the  lists  of 
Messrs.  Hetzel,  Charton,  Duclerc,  or  of  the 
'  Deesse  de  la  Raison,"  George  Sand  1 " 

"  Ah !  Madame,''  exclaimed  M.  Lupon,  the 
lawyer,  "yous  avez  beau  jeu  !  I  am  too  sincere 
a  republican  not  to  be  covered  with  confusion 
at  the  sight  of  all  the  advantages  my  party 
gives  to  joui^'s." 

"  But,  tell  me,"  continued  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman whom  the  lady  of  the  house  had  called 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  "tell  me  why  Blangy 
has  so  resolutely  kept  aloof  from  all  idea  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  1 
Oui'  department  would  have  unanimously  re- 
turned him,  if  he  had  but  said  he  would  accept 
— what  was  his  reason  V 

"  Because  you  know  but  little  of  Amedee,'' 
replied  she,  a  bright  beam  of  genuine  affec- 
tion lighting  up   her   eyes,    "if  you   do   not 
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know  that  he  is  truth  itself,  and  will  take  no 
part  direct  or  indirect,  in  what  he  looks  upon 
as  a  falsehood.  Amedee  would  not,  for  all  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru,  crj  'Vive  la  Republique!' 
for  it  is,  in  his  mind,  synonymous  with  '  Death 
to  France  !' — nor  would  he  consent  to  form 
one  in  an  assembly  the  half  of  which,  with 
attachment  to  the  Republic  on  their  lips,  bear 
hatred  to  it  graven  on  their  hearts.^' 

"  And  yet,"  said  M.  Lupon,  "  you  approve 
M.  de  Briancour.^^ 

"  The  case  is  widely  different,"  answered 
she.  "  Fernand  de  Briancour,  although  not  a 
republican,  believes  that  the  Republic  has  a 
mission  to  perform  in  France,  and  he  acts  con- 
scientiously in  associating  himself  to  an  essay 
out  of  which  he  confidently  believes  some- 
thing beneficial  to  the  country  may  spring. 
M.  de  Blangy,  on  the  contrary,  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  promotion  and  defence  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  France ;  and,  whatever 
his  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  ministry 
of  which  M.  Guizot  was  the  head,  he  would 
have  protected,  with  his  life,  the  throne  of 
July.  He  is  convinced  that  the  last  chance  of 
the   nation   for   prosperity   and   influence,   is 
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bound  up  with  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment,  such  as  it  was  won  in  1830.  M.  de  Brian- 
cour  is  persuaded  of  the  reverse,  and  expects 
miracles  to  result  eventuallj  from  universal  suf- 
frage. He  would  be  wrong  not  to  make  every 
effort  in  favour  of  a  principle  he  fancies  most 
fruitfid  ;  but  Amedee  is  right  not  to  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly  with  a  system  the  work- 
ings of  which  he  does  not  understand,  the 
merits  of  which  he  as  yet  openly  denies.  No  ! 
believe  me,  M.  le  ^Marquis,"'  continued  Madame 
de  Blangy,  somewhat  significantly,  "  we,  whose 
lives  have  been  passed  in  advocating  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  now  established,  can  be  of  no 
use  here.  Either  the  experiment  will  prove 
barren,  and  then  we  need  but  to  look  on  and 
wait,  until  the  return  of  our  principles  neces- 
sitates the  return  of  our  persons  to  activity,  or 
else  an  order  of  things  is  forthcoming,  wherein, 
if  not  impediments,  we  can  be  but  useless, 
superfluous  instruments,  and  to  conduct  which 
younger  men  are  required." 

"  Ah  \"  whispered  M.  Lupon,  as  he  bent 
over  Madame  de  Blangy's  chair,  *'  you  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  I  have  as  yet  heard 
speak  sensibly  on  the  question ;  but  they  will 
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none  of  them  listen  to  reason" — the  Countess 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  though  despairingly 
forced  to  assent, — "  and  the  moderes  will  lose 
us  all,  and  the  country  with  them." 

"  As  tliey  always  have  done,"  murmured 
she. 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Briancour !"  an- 
nounced a  servant,  in  a  loud  voice. 

".You  make  no  concessions,  I  see,"  re- 
marked M.  Lupon. 

"  None  to  Messieurs  Fiocon  and  Louis 
Blanc,"  replied  the  Countess,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Fernand,  who  advanced  towards  her. 

"  We  were  just  talking  of  you  and  your 
electoral  chances,  Monsieur  de  Briancour,"  said 
the  Marquis. 

"  Chances  ?"  echoed  Fernand,  with  a  strange 
smile, — "  alas !" 

"  What !"  cried  Madame  de  Blangy,  quickly, 
"is  it  settled r 

"  I  have  just  read  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Presse,  and  in  the  ascertained  returns  for  the 

Departement  du ,  I   find  my  name  the 

first  on  the  list  of  the  chosen." 

As  might  be  expected,  Fernand  w^as  soon 
the  point  de  mise  of  a  volley  of  congratula- 
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tions  and  compliments,  which  the  joung  depute 
gravely  received. 

"But  really  now,  Monsieur  le  BriancomV 
inquired  the  handsome  lady  who  had  already 
expressed  ^her  interest  in  the  poet,  "  shall  you 
be  obliged  to  call  yourself  a  representant  du 

peuple du  peuple,"  she  reiterated  ;  "  fi  !  le 

vilain  mot!" 

^'  Those  who  really  are  such,  Madame  la 
Baronne,"  rejoined  the  Vicomte  with  dignity, 
"need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  name.'' 
-  "I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,'*'  remarked  a 
general  officer  at  the  other  end  of  the  room : 
"  he  is  a  dangerous  rascal." 

"  Who  \ ''  asked  Lupon,  catching  the  last 
words. 

"  Philippe  Vermont,"  was  the  reply. 

Fernandas  brow  darkened  at  the  name. 

"Is  he  elected?"  inquired  the  Marquis. 

"  No,"  answered  the  General,  "  he  had  only 
twenty-four  thousand  votes." 

"  Twenty -four  thousand  too  many,  unless 
they  were  to  hang  him,"  muttered  the  Repub- 
lican Lupon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  miglit  be  supposed,  after  tlie  proofs 
acquired  of  his  dishonour  and  guilt,  Philippe 
Vermont  was  formally  forbidden  to  enter  M. 
de  Briancour's  house,  and  the  letter  in  which 
Leonie  signified  to  her  brother  that  all  com- 
munication must  henceforth  and  for  oyer  cease 
between  them,  was  not  one  calculated  to  render 
the  announcement  more  flattering.  Mademoi- 
selle Vermont  broke  with  her  nearest  and, 
indeed,  only  relative  without  a  pang  of  regret, 
with,  on  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  joy  at  being 
enabled  to  show  to  the  extremest  degree,  her 
utter  reprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  her 
entire  repudiation  of  any  link  that  might  be 
supposed  to  connect  her  to  him.     This  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  individual  from  the  race,  and  of 
the  race  from  the  caste  or  species,  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  plebeian  extraction.  Out  of 
those  of  gentle  descent  there  is  no  genuine 
family  feeling, — no  respect  for  the  ties  of 
blood,  no  sentiment  of  solidity  binding  in- 
dissolubly  together  all  those  who  bear  the 
same  name.  Leonie,  whose  gods  were  Honom* 
and  Truth,  saw  only  that  her  brother  was 
disloyal  and  false,  and  in  her  desire  to  show 
her  ardent  attachment  to  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples by  which  she  held,  she  deemed  it  more 
incumbent  upon  her  than  upon  any  one  else, 
to  cast  forth  Philippe's  name  to  universal  in- 
dignation and  contempt,  and  thereby  prove 
her  own  abhorrence  of  his  acts.  When 
Madame  Isabelle  told  her  that  henceforward 
Philippe  was  an  object  of  pity,  and  ought  to 
have  the  prayers  of  every  good  Christian, 
Leonie  absolutely  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant,  and  in  any  other  mouth  would  have 
pronounced  such  words  to  indicate  a  compro- 
mise with  "  dishonour.'' 

It  was  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Abbe 
Lavergne,  towards  whom  in  the  hour  of  her 
humiliation  and  gnef  she  had  looked  full  of 
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veneration  and  confidence,  as  towards  the  only 
being  who  could  assist  her,  appeared  now  in 
her  eyes  an  object  of  dread,  if  not  of  positive 
dislike.  She  avoided  him,  and  (what  was  far 
more  extraordinary  still  in  the  frank  and 
courageous  Leonie,)  could  scarcely  ever  now 
bring  herself  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face, 
or  to  answer  any  word  he  might  address  to 
her  without  blushing.  It  was  evident  that 
Mademoiselle  Vermont,  like  many  very  proud 
people,  could  not,  now  that  the  first  moment 
was  past,  during  which  every  helping-hand  is 
blessed,  forgive  the  witness  of  her  weakness, 
nor  cease  to  feel  embarassed  in  presence  of 
those  who  had  once  seen  her  less  invulnerable 
to  misfortune  than  she  wished  to  be  always 
thought.  This  was  a  false  pride,  and — what 
was  much  worse  still — it  engendered  ingrati- 
tude; but  it  was,  I  am  afraid,  the  feeling 
natural  to  a  great  many  more  people  than  we 
may  choose  to  believe. 

The  Abbe  Lavergne,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  far  from  annoyed  at  Mademoiselle 
Vermont's  manner  towards  him. 

"  She  is  stricken,  and  seeks  to  hide  the  dart 
that  is  rankling  within  her,''  would  he  say, 
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whenever  Leonie  became  the  theme    of  dis- 
course between  Madame  Isabelle  and  himself. 

How  deeply,  sorely  stricken  he  knew  not 
— nor  did  she. 

Between  Fernand  and  Leonie  matters  re- 
mained pretty  much  as  they  had  been  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  which  had  operated 
such  changes  in  almost  every  existence.  The 
Vicomte  and  his  love  both  admitted  every 
possibility,  save  that  of  any  event  producing 
a  separation  between  themselves;  but  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  promoting  their  union 
both  seemed  to  be  also  equally  ignorant. 

Life  was  young  and  fresh  in  Leonie,  and 
in  her  lover  hope  was  strong.  Each  relied 
upon  the  other,  and  confident  in  mutual  love, 
seemed  to  look  somewhat  disdainfully  upon 
fate.  Events,  too,  had  so  forcibly  drawn  the 
attention  of  every  individual  human  being, 
let  what  might  be  his  pre-occupations,  into 
their  whirlpool,  that,  deeply  intent  as  he  was 
upon  his  afi'ection  for  Mademoiselle  Vermont, 
the  Vicomte  could  not  choose  but  give  up  for  a 
time  the  greater  portion  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  contemplation  of  what  was  passing 
around  him. 
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Philippe's  conduct  was  vexatious  in  many 
respects,  there  was  no  doubt,  besides  being 
highly  reprehensible  in  itself,  unpardonable 
even — but  still,  if  the  fact  of  having  a  brother 
who  had  seduced  a  grisette,  were  to  be  a  cause 
of  non-marriageability,  few  sisters,  even  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  families,  would  have  a 
chance  of  ever  wearing  the  bridal  veil  and 
wreath.  Then,  as  to  the  prominent  position 
he  occupied  in  the  Republic,  why,  it  might  be 
arirued  that  it  was  better  to  be  sister  to  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  such  as  he  was,  a 
popular  orator  and  leader  of  the  mass,  than 
to  a  painter,  a  mere  artist,  who  sold  the 
creations  of  his  pencil  for  a  living.  To  be 
sure,  if  it  came  to  be  examined  nearly,  the 
notion  of  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Briancour  marrying 
Leonie  Vermont,  the  sister  of  the  socialist, 
"Tami  de  la  blouse,'''  as  he  was  (falsely) 
called,  seemed  preposterous  enough;  but  then, 
Fernand  never  did  and  never  would  come  to 
such  close  quarters  with  his  resolution.  He 
never  found  his  vagrant  fancy  wandering 
round  the   aristocratic  salons  of  Madame  la 

Duchesse  d'A ,  or  Madame  la  Marquise 

(Je  B ,   and   representing  to   him   the 
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reception  that  would  there  await  his  plebeian 
bride,  without  recalling  it  at  once,  and  flying 
back  in  thought  with  the  beloved  of  his  early 
years  to  the  home  of  his  early  youth.  In  the 
wild  woods  of  Briancour,  in  its  fern-carpetted 
dells,  on  the  iris-fringed  banks  of  its  calm 
lazy  stream,  Leonie  was  again  the  companion 
of  his  youth; — his  love,  his  Leonie,  nothing 
more.  In  Paris  she  would  be  Lladame  la 
Vicomtesse  de  Briancour,  and  that  sounded 
decidedly  strange.  The  echoes  of  the  Tour 
Brian  would  still  have  retained  the  sound  of 
the  sweet  voice  which  had  so  early  learnt  to 
murmur  the  verses  of  its  poet-lord,  whereas, 
in  the  inexorable  faubourg,  the  very  domestics 
who  should  announce  the  young  couple  in  its 
princely  salons,  would  soon  bandy  about  in 
the  ante-chambers,  that  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
Fernand  de  Briancour  was — oh  !  horror  ! — 
"  nee'"'  nothing. 

More  than  once  Fernand  allowed  himself  to 
recollect  that  innumerable  were  the  marriages 
of  the  highest  of  his  particular  set  with  women 
entirely  beneath  them  as  to  social  standing, 
and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  bought  names 
and  titles  for  their  daughters  at  more,  far  more 
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tlian  their  "  weight  in  gold ;"  but  then  there 
seemed  to  be  a  something  he  could  not  rightly 
understand,  which  rendered  these  cases  radi- 
cally different  and  infinitel}'  more  respectable 
than  his  own.  Old  titles  sold,  old  names  bar- 
tered, to  coal  merchants',  wood  merchants' 
wine  merchants'  daughters.  Well  I  why  was 
not  that  the  same  thing  as  marrying  Leonie 
Vermont  1  Was  not  the  one  as  natural,  and 
as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  were  the  others  ? 
No  !  He  forgot  that  one  fact,  "  their  weight 
in  gold."  Therein  lay  the  whole  mystery. 
These  old  titles,  these  honoured  names  were 
paid  for,  heavily,  dearly  paid  for — purchased 
sometimes,  nay  usually,  at  the  cost  of  severance 
from  the  parents  who  reared  the  low-born  bride 
— of  haughty  and  avowed  contempt  for  all  who 
had  been  associated  with  her  youth.  The  more 
monstrous  the  sum  paid,  whether  in  money  or 
moral  sacrifice,  the  more  evident  the  respect 
for  the  object  acquired  at  such  a  price,  and 
consequently  the  more  natural  the  welcome 
given  to  the  acquirer.  All  this  was  proper, 
consistent,  reasonable,  and  as  it  should  be  ; 
whereas,  to  dream  of  mixing  the  pure,  noble 
stream  of  the  blood  of  ages  with  the  thick, 
turbid  current  of  serfish  veins,  without  the  tri- 
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biite  haying  been  paid,  without  due  "  hommage" 
haying  been  done, — this  was  indeed  a  madness 
not  to  be  forgiyen,  a  sin  to  be  yisited  upon  the 
offenders,  eyen  unto  the  third  and  foiuth  orene- 
ration. 

"  Weight  in  gold  !"  These  are  well-sounding 
words  ;  and  much  may  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation upon  hearing  them.  But  '•'  weight  in 
loye  !"  what  could  that  be  supposed  to  mean  ? 
Ah !  bah  !  It  was  an  impossibility — not  to 
be  attempted  or  dreamt  of ;  and  so  Fernand 
fell  to  despising  the  world  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  to  painting  ideal  horizons  wherein 
to  enframe  his  ladye-loye, — his  wife. 

Leonie,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  neyer  en- 
tered into  the  delicate  distinctions  of  society, 
unless — as  Madame  Isabelle  once  remarked  to 
her  brother — to  oppose  her  plebeian  pride  to 
aristocratic  haughtiness,  and  place  herself  on 
the  much  higher  and  more  unattainable  pedes- 
tal of  the  two, — belieyed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
whateyer  difficulties  might  haye  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  union  with  Fernand  heretofore, 
must  necessarily  haye  been  destroyed  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  had  placed  eyerj 
one,  as  to  mere  social  rank,  on  a  footing  of 
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equality.  She  was,  as  we  have  said,  even  more 
severe  towards  her  brother  than  any  one  else ; 
but,  as  we  have  also  stated,  she  believed  it  to 
be  in  her  power  to  separate  herself  so  entirely 
from  him,  that  no  portion  of  his  unworthiness 
should  be  cast  upon  her.  Both  Fernand  and 
Leonie  had  grown  to  regard  their  future  union 
as  so  morally  certain  to  take  place  at  some 
future  moment,  that  they  were  comparatively 
resigned  to  the  length  of  time  that  might  elapse 
ere  that  moment  arrived  ;  and  the  minds  of 
both  were  now  sufficiently  engrossed  by  politics 
and  the  grave  events  that  were  passing  around 
them,  to  be  able  to  devote  a  much  less  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  attention  to  their  own 
merely  personal  preoccupations  than  would 
iave  been  otherwise  the  case. 

When  the  Vicomte  found  himself  called  upon 
to  represent  the  interests  of  France  in  the  forth- 
coming National  Assembly,  he  saw  at  once 
that  he  must  prepare,  not  alone  for  Parlia- 
mentary struggles,  but  for  all  the  varieties  of 
internal  war  in  his  own  domestic  circle.  In 
the  Count's  eyes,  he  should  become  little  short 
of  a  downright  traitor ;  for  his  father  admitted 
only  as  real  Legitimists  those  who  were  ready 
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to  die  for  the  cbapeaii  blanc.  Leonie  could 
only  regard  him  as  a  mauvais  citojen,  destitute 
of  all  patriotism,  and  dangerous  to  the  form 
of  gOYernment  she  adored,  inasmuch  as  he  ■was•^ 
an  uncompromising  Monarchien.  For  the 
Abbe  Lavergne  he  should  not  be  democratic 
enough ;  and  poor  Pierre,  who  from  day  to 
day  gTcw  to  be  more  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  humble  friend  than  an  inferior,  would  in- 
Toluntarily  learn  to  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  people  ;  one  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  lawful — nay,  enjoined — to  raise 
the  protesting  hand  of  insurrection. 

Madame  Isabelle  alone  understood  her 
brother,  and  supported  him  in  his  arduous  task. 
Fernand's  was  one  of  those  refined  spirits  that 
are  doomed  to  unpopularity.  He  was  so  intel- 
ligent, so  enlightened,  and  so  eminently  just, 
that  no  party  could  rely  upon  him  in  its  ex- 
cesses ;  and  therefore,  whicheyer  should  tri- 
umph, would  in  all  probability  leave  him  stand- 
ing alone.  He  was  one  of  that  very  small  knot 
of  real  reformers  and  genuine  liberals  who  would 
have  quelled  insurrection  at  no  matter  what 
price ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  a  monarchical  power,  saw  nothing  save 
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tlie  surest  guarantee  of  the  people's  liberties, 
the  largest  possible  basis  whereon  to  plant  their 
rights.  Republicans  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  almost  unlimited  franchises,  political  and 
individual,  he  contemplated  in  his  legislative 
meditations.  Rojalists  would  have  recoiled 
from  the  uncompromising  severity  with  which, 
he  would  have  repressed  every  attack  against 
the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  both  joined  to- 
gether in  their  condemnation  of  opinions  that 
were  incompatible  with  their  own,  contrary  to 
all  received  tradition,  and  too  much  in  adyance 
of  both  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  had 
birth  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  chimerical. 
"  Que  diable !"  muttered  M.  de  Briancour  the 
elder,  one  morning  after  he  had  been  trying  to 
worm  out  of  his  reluctant  son  some  few  of  the 
latter's  political  tenets, — "  if  the  good  people 
^f  -rr  -s'c  *  1^^^^  i^ggj^  aware  what  a  repre- 
sentative they  were  likely  to  have,  I  somewhat 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  elected  you, 
Monsieur,  mon  fils.  And  so,"  he  continued, 
with  a  tone  of  irony  wavering  between  banter 
and  bitterness,  "  and  so,  if  Henri  V.  were  to 
return  to  France  to-morrow,  you  would  be  for 
proposing  conditions  to  him,  would  you  V 
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"  More  than  that,  father;  if  the  last  descend- 
ant of  so  many  monarchs  be  not  destined  one 
day  to  gire  to  the  people  of  France, — I  do  not 
saj  any  one  class  amongst  them,  but  the  mass, 
the  lower  and  more  suffering  orders  especially, 
the  people, — rights,  liberties,  prosperity,  they 
have  neyer — mark  the  words — never  yet  en- 
joyed;— if  that  be  not  his  mission,  I  would 
say  it  were  better  he  were  to-morrow  in  his 
grave /^ 

The  Count  looked  indignantly  at  his  son. 
"  Fernand !"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  mother  came 
of  a  long  line  of  gentlemen,  and  than  mine,  I 
know  no  better  blood ;  and  yet  this  is  the  way 
in  which  you  dare  to  treat  your  legitimate 
sovereio-n  !     For  shame  !     Notre  roi  a  nous  !^^ 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,''  rejoined  the  young 
man,  calmly,  "  there  is  the  mistake  !  Instead  of 
the  King  of  all  France,  the  father  of  all  his  sub- 
jects indiscriminately,  you  make — what '?  Our 
king  your  king,  the  king  of  a  chosen  few — the 
machine  whence  are  to  be  poured  forth,  with- 
out measure,  and  without  discernment,  the 
baubles  you  are  so  eager  to  catch — sinecures, 
court  charges,  pensions,  titles,  decorations,  all 
the  glittering  unwholesome  food  of  your  pride 
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and  incapacity!  Notre  roi  a  nous  T'  he  con- 
tinued, rising  and  assuming  a  loftier  tone; 
"why,  father,  with  that  word  our  party  has 
twice  mined  France,  and  will  ruin  it  again,  if 
Henri  de  Bourbon  be  not  strong-willed  and 
stout-hearted  enough  to  resist  us,  and  manfully 
meet  the  opposition  of  a  faction,  whose  friend- 
ship is  destructive.  Believe  me,''  he  added, 
interrupting  himself,  "  that  as  notre  roi  a  nous, 
that  is,  as  the  benefactor  and  descendant  of  the 
benefactors  of  our  family,  I  am  ready  to-morrow 
to  join  the  Prince  in  banishment,  and  to  pay 
to  his  misfortune  the  tribute  of  my  life ;  but 
never  should  he  return  to  the  place  of  his 
ancestor,  and  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this 
country, — never  will  I,  for  one,  make  the  sacri- 
fice to  personal  attachment  of  one  iota  of 
the  public  interest,  nor  hold  Henri  de  France 
quit  of  any  reform  or  any  liberal  measure 
that  might  be  exacted  from  Oormenin  or 
Buchez.'' 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  rejoined  the  Count, 
with  a  look  this  time  more  indicative  of  con- 
tempt than  indignation  ;  "  these  are  pretty 
times,  and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  ever  the 
day   of   justice    and   reasonable    government 
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comes,  which  I  confidently  expect  it  will,  I 
shall  feel  more  than  half- inclined  to  request  of 
his  majesty,  by  the  same  occasion  which  sends 
your  reforming  heroes  to  the  galleys  for  life,  to 
grant  to  me  a  lettre  de  cachet,  wherewith,  for 
having  studied  their  theories,  I  may  obtain  for 
you  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Charenton/' 

Lettres  de  cachet !  to  nothing  less  than  the 
revival  of  these  and  similar  abuses  of  power 
tended  the  ultra-royalism  of  M.  de  Briancour  ! 
and  the  spotless  banner  he  sighed  to  see  once 
more  floating  over  France,  was  destined  to  over- 
shadow all  the  enormities  that  had  disgraced 
her  most  despotic,  and  detracted  from  the 
greatness  of  her  most  glorious,  kings. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  them,'^ 
exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  when  his  father  had 
left  the  room  ;  "  they  are  incorrigible  !^^ 

"  And  you,  Fernand,"  said  Leonie,  with  a 
playfully  inquiring  smile,  "is  there  nothing  to 
be  done  with  you  V 

"  If  you  mean  in  the  way  of  making  me  a 
republican,  nothing,"  he  replied,  looking  ten- 
derly at  his  betrothed. 

"  But,  Fernand,  I  really  do  not  comprehend 
you,"  rejoined  she. 
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"  And  probably  never  will/'  was  liis  reply. 
"  Upon  that  one  point,  Leonie,  we  are  severed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  let  that  rest : — 
upon  every  other  we  are  united.  Tell  me,  my 
dearest,"  he  pursued,  seating  himself  close  to 
Mademoiselle  Vermont,  and,  with  gentle  au- 
thority, possessing  himself  of  a  hand,  whence 
he  banished  a  piece  of  embroidery,  "  tell  me, 
have  you  forgotten  our  sweet  solitudes  —  la 
bas — our  beautiful  woods,  and " 

"  The  Tour-Brian,''  interposed  she  archly, 
"where  I  was  silly  enough  to  allow  a  certain 
young  poet  to  overhear, "  and  then  break- 
ing suddenly  off,  and  changing  her  tone  of 
pleasantry  for  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  dear  Fer- 
nand !"  said  she,  as  she  pressed  his  hand,  and 
the  tears  gathered  in  her  beautiful  eyes, — 
"  what  happy  times  were  those  !  How  lovely 
was  the  sunset  of  that  evening  over  the  wet 
woods,  and  how  I  remember,  as  I  came  home, 
the  soft  splashing  of  the  rain-drops,  shaken  off 
by  the  wind  from  the  boughs.  As  I  was  close 
to  the  little  garden-gate,  you  know,  just  be- 
hind Isabelle's  rose-garden,  the  eve-jar  sighed 
out  her  mournful  note,  which,  instead  of  being 
mournful,  seemed  then  to  me  so  much  more 
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delicious  than  any  nightingale's  song,  that  I 
stood  for  several  minutes  to  listen  to  it.  When 
jou  came  in  that  eveningV*'  pursued  she,  after 
a  pause  of  a  second,  "  I  wonder  how  my 
secret  was  not  sooner  betrayed,  for  when  you 
said  you  had  come  from  the  Tour-Brian,  I 
thought  any  one  might  have  seen  my  heart 
beat.  I  don't  know  why,  but  at  that  very  mo- 
ment I  thought  I  heard  again  the  cry  of  the 
eve-jar;  it  might  be  that  I  really  did  hear  it, 
or  it  might  be  only  fancy ;  but  from  that  hour 
to  this,  I  have  always  loved  its  one  plaintive 
note  better  than  lark,  linnet,  or  nightingale." 

"  My  Leonie  I"  said  the  Vicomte  with  deep 
tenderness,  and  fixing  an  intent  look  upon  the 
girl's  countenance,  "  if  we  were  to  return  one 
day,  you  and  I,  to  Briancour,"  said  he,  "  and 
to  remain  there  always,  would  that  not  seem 
dull  to  you,  love  V 

"  You  and  I,"  echoed  she.  "  Oh,  Fernand ! 
what  joy !  and  what  place  on  earth  do  you 
think  could  be  otherwise  than  delightfid  to  me 
if  you  were  there  V 

"  But  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  this 
place,  which  seem  to  suit  so  well  the  activity 
of  your  mind  ?"  asked  he. 
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"  And  would  not  all  my  activity  be  called 
into  play,  in  trying  to  make  you  happy  T  she 
retorted. 

*'  And  should  we  not  quarrel,  think  you  ;" 
added  the  Vicomte  with  a  smile,  "  and  what 
would  become  of  your  republicanism  T 

"  Ah,  Fernand,''  she  said  tenderly,  "  there 
is  something  stronger  than  every  other  feeling, 
and  that  is  the  love  of  a  woman  who  knows 
she  can  love  but  once/' 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  her  tone  which 
profoundly  touched  her  lover,  and  he  pressed 
lier  hand  silently  to  his  lips,  as  though  he  was 
reflecting  on  what  she  had  said. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  But  wliat  did  thej  do  ?  where  did  thej  go  V 

"  AVho  ?  the  Executiye  Commission  T 

"  No,  Barbes  and  the  rogues/' 

"  When  do  you  mean  %  arant  pendant  ou 
apres  %  for  I  hope  bj  this  time  thej  have  gone 
to  the  d 1." 

The  1 5th  of  May  had  come,  and  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  that  eventful  night, 
a  little  knot  of  causeurs,  assembled  at  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Yalbrun's,  were  commenting 
upon  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  day.  A 
tea-table  was  set  out  with  all  its  usual  accom- 
paniments of  babas  and  sayarins,  but  instead 
of  the  wonted  silver  urn  and  massy  plateau, 
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with  its  costly  cream-jugs  and  sugar-basins,  an 
English  copper  kettle,  heated  by  spirits  of 
•wine,  poured  its  hissing  contents  into  a  tea- 
pot of  Britannia  metal,  whilst  in  lieu  of  filla- 
gree  baskets  of  the  precious  ore,  the  cakes 
reposed  on  china  plates  of  very  ordinary  yalue. 

"  They  say  it  is  quite  dreadful  all  that  was 
found  in  the  cellars  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,^' 
said  the  fair  lady  we  have  already  met  at 
Madame  de  Blangy's.  "  There  are  three  hun- 
dred monsters  there  at  this  hour,  who  will  not 
surrender;  half  of  them  are  drunk,  and  they 
hare  got  the  key  of  the  powder-cellar,  and 
keep  lights  burning  all  around,  saying  they 
will  blow  up  the  whole  building  and  every 
one  in  it." 

At  this  "  tale  of  wonder  and  terror,"  half 
the  persons  present  gathered  round  the  nar- 
rator's chair. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  Madame  de  Meuvaines 
is  saying  V  asked  in  a  frightened  tone  the 
Marquise  de  Youvray  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  a  stout  shrewd-looking  elderly  lady, 
who  sat  at  some  distance  from  the  group. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  hear  it,"  replied  the  Duchess 
de  Yalbrun,  with  an  inflexion  of  voice  which, 
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as  clearly  as  politeness  would  admit  of,  im- 
plied, "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  all." 

"  Sobrier,  thej  tell  me,  was  more  frightened 
than  any  one  of  the  six  hundred  bonnetiers  he 
wanted  to  tm-n  out  of  the  Assemblee  Xationale," 
obserred  a  good-looking  man,  of  some  forty 
odd,  devouring  cakes. 

"  Now,  pray,"  rejoined  a  man  much  younger, 
and  still  better-looking,  who  rejoiced  in  an 
unexceptionable  Breton  name  commencing 
with  Ker,  — "  don  t  attack  Sobrier !  he  is  the 
only  man  capable  of  reviving  feudal  times.  I 
declare,  every  time  I  passed  before  that 
fortress  of  his  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  I  felt  an 
inclination  to  take  off  my  hat,  and  salute  the 
return  of  the  beaux  jours  de  la  Ligue — barring 
the  costume,  which  was  both  ugly  and  incor- 
rect. Sobrier,  at  the  head  of  his  three  hun- 
dred lances,  was  quite  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  Messieurs  de  Guise." 

"  There  it  is,"  interposed  the  cake-eater; 
"to  revive  abuses  which  we  Royalists  should 
not  tolerate ;  you  must  addi'css  yourself  to  a 
red  Republican." 

"  Just  as,"  remarked  Madame  de  Yalbrun, 
"  if  you  wished  to  retrograde  to  the  days  of 
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forced  taxation,  such  as  no  sovereign  could 
venture  upon,  jou  must  install  Proudhon  and 
Company  at  the  Tuileries, — and  this  they  call 
regeneration  !  Pah ! — but,  however,^'  she  re- 
sumed, "  I  cannot  excuse  Sobrier,  for  the  drole 
has  a  tolerable  fortune  of  his  own,  and  exer- 
cises his  trade  of  insurrectionist  en  amateur !" 

"  But  so  does  Barbes,^'  pursued  the  pleasant- 
faced  man,  composing  for  himself  an  elaborate 
cup  of  tea ; — "  he  and  his  family  have  estates 
about  Carcassonne,  that  give  him  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  Le  monstre !"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Vouvray; — "  Why,  very  soon,  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are  now,  not  one  of  us  shall  have  half 
as  much  !  From  my  three  farms  in  Normandy 
I  have  drawn  nothing  this  quarter,  and  M.  de 
Vouvray's  tenants  in  the  Arri^ge  haye  all,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  written  to  say  we  might 
distrain,  but  that  they  could  not  pay.'' 

"Pay  indeed!''  echoed  Madame  de  Meu- 
vaines;  '-'who  pays'?  my  father  has  a  house  in 
the  Rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honore :  the  four  people 
who  occupied  it,  paid  between  them  twenty- 
two  thousand  francs  a  year;  they  have  all 
given  notice  to  quit,  and  M.  de the  ex- 
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minister,  who  has  a  lease  for  five  jears  still  to 
come,  sajs  my  father  may  do  what  he  chooses; 
but  that  as  he  has,  besides  the  official  salary 
he  has  just  lost,  only  four  thousand  francs  a 
year  of  private  fortune,  he  cannot  pay  five  for 
an  apartment/^ 

"Now,  of  a  truth,  Mesdames,"  ejaculated 
the  hostess,  "  I  do  think  it  diverting  to  hear 
you  talking  of  house-rents,  and  land,  and 
farms,  and  heaven  knows  what,  when  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  are  put  to  other 
straits  than  those  of  being  forced  to  diminish 
their  rents,  or  wait  for  the  moment  when  their 
farmers  can  pay.  I  wonder  what  you  would 
say,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  my  cousin  Marignac 
having  lost  so  completely  everything,  that  her 
daughters  will  be  forced  to  give  lessons  for 
their  livelihood/'  % 

"Good  heavens !''  exclaimed  Madame  do 
Meuvaines;  "what!  Marie  de  Marignac,  with 
whom  I  was  at  the  Sacre  Cceur,  will  be  obliged 
to  teach  music'?  oh  !  it  is  really  too  shocking!" 

"  Oh !  for  that  matter,"  said  the  homme  de 
quarante  ans,  who  had  finished  his  tea,  "  Ma- 
dame Guillemand,  the  banker's  wife  —  you 
know,  the  woman  who  used  to  give  the  magni- 
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ficent  balls,  and  whose  husband  left  her 
upwards  of  twenty  millions  two  or  three  years 
ago — is  reduced  to  borrowing  two  or  three 
hundred  francs  from  her  friends.  She  cannot 
discharge  her  servants,  for  she  cannot  pay 
them  their  wages;  and  how  she  contrives  to 
keep  them,  no  one  can  tell :  my  brother  says 
it  is  quite  shocking  to  think  of  the  degree  of 
poverty  that  exists  among  the  money  people/' 

"  He  must  know  something  of  it,  I  should 
think,''  observed  Madame  de  Youvray.  (This 
was  a  home  thrust,  for  the  speaker's  brother 
had  regilt  his  tarnished  coronet  and  fine  old 
name  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an 
agent  de  change).  The  good-natured-looking 
tea-drinker  shook  himself  as  though  to  settle 
his  feathers  after  this  ruffling. 

'•I  can  tell  you  one  thing,"  he  resumed, 
changing  the  subject;  "  last  night  I  met  the 
Due  de  Livry,  who  told  me  exactly  what  I 
will  repeat  to  you  in  so  many  words :  *  Sir,' 
said  he,  '  on  the  21st  of  February,  I  went  to 
my  notary,  and  we  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
what  I  might  be  worth.  We  found,  in  land, 
houses,  railroad  actions,  bons  du  tresor,  shares 
of  mines, — in  short,  in  what  might  then  be 
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regarded  as  the  best  or  surest  possible  pro- 
perties, twentj-fiye  millions  odd  of  fi'ancs; 
well,  Sir,  if  you  will  obtain  for  me  now  three 
millions  upon  it,  I  will  give  jou  mj  portefeuille 
with  all  it  contains,  and  be  yerj  content  with 
the  bargain/'''  This,"  continued  the  speaker, 
looking  round  at  his  astonished  auditory,  "is 
what  the  Due  de  Liyrj  told  me  no  later  than 
last  night/'' 

"  Twentj-fiye  millions  !"  muttered  a  middle- 
aged  ladj  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  with  an 
accent  and  an  air  that  sufficiently  said,  "  What 
is  the  sacrifice  one  would  hesitate  at  making 
for  that  r' 

"  If  any  one  will  giye  me  six  himdi'ed  thou- 
sand francs  for  that  estate  of  Dreuilly,  which 
cost  my  father  eighteen  hundred  thousand, 
eleyen  years  ago,  I  will  make  him  a  low  bow, 
and  retire  into  Belgium,  or  some  ciyilized  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  where  there  are  no  Ledru 
Rollins  or  Proudhons,"  remarked  the  handsome 
Breton. 

"  To  think,"  sighed  Madame  de  Meuyaines, 
"  that  these  wretches  haye  so  beggared  us,  that 
at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Torrignon 
there  was  no  corbeille,  or  none  to  speak  of." 
*  Historical. 
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"  What !  '^  shrieked  Madame  de  Vouyray 
and  all  the  other  ladies  present — "no  cor- 
beille!" 

"  None  to  speak  of/'  replied  the  fair  Ba- 
ronne ;  "  only  one  cashmere,  and  that  a  square 
one;  no  diamonds,  no  laces — in  short,  really 
nothing/' 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  seemed  too 
deep  for  words :  the  company  looked  into  one 
another's  faces,  and  Madame  de  Meuvaines 
proceeded : — 

"  More  than  that,"  said  she ;  and  here  she 
lowered  her  voice  as  though  the  communication 
she  was  about  to  make  were  too  shocking  to 
be  told  aloud, — "more  than  that:  at  the  dinner 
to  which  M.  de  Torrignon  had  asked  four  or 
five  (but  no  more)  old  friends  of  the  family, 
my  uncle  de  Fond  ray  assured  me  there  was 
nothing  but  one  entree,  a  rotie  or  plat  de  le- 
gumes, and  a  plat  sucre !  *  They  say,  poor 
Guinard,  who  has  been  in  their  service  since 
1819,  was  ready  to  die  with  grief;  and  M. 
de  Torrignon,  say  what  he  would,  could  not 
console  him." 

"A  new  Vattel,"   remarked  the  gentleman 

*  Historical. 
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whose  name  began  bj  Ker,  with  somewhat 
more  cause  for  his  despair  than  the  failure  of 
the  fish.  "Ah!  mon  Dieu !"  and  he  rose 
lazily,  and  cut  for  himself  a  slice  of  a  baba. 

"  Well,  but  how  did  M.  de  Chateau  Randon 
like  this'?*''  inquired  Madame  de  Youvraj. 

"  Oh !  he  behaved  like  an  angel !"  answered 
the  Baroness.  "Only  conceive:  the  marriage 
had  been  settled  last  January,  and  was  to 
take  place  at  Easter;  Julie  de  Torrignon  was 
to  have  seven  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
was  really  quite  an  heiress.  As  matters  stand 
now,  she  will  only  have  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, half  of  which  only  can  be  given  comp- 
tant.  M.  de  Torrignon  told  this  to  M.  de  Cha- 
teau Randon.  Oh  !  he  behaved  in  the  most 
honourable  way,'^  she  hastened  to  say,  inter- 
rupting herself,  and  appearing  thereby  as 
though  she  admitted  the  bare  probability, 
where  so  large  a  sum  of  money  was  con- 
cerned, of  a  gentleman  behaving  otherwise. 
"He  told  him  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
and  the  answer  he  got  was,  that  that  made 
no  difi*erence  in  his  intentions,  and  that  he 
should  be  as  ready  to  take  Julie  with  three  as 
he  was  with  seven  hundred  thousand  francs." 
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"  How  noble  !  how  admirable  !  how  chiyal- 
rousl"  burst  from  all  the  women  at  once. 

Madame  de  Valbrun  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

*^'  There  is  one  thing,  however,"  objected  the 
comely  bachelor  of  forty,  who  could  not  avoid 
regretting  that  he  had  never  been  put  in  the 
position  of  the  bridegroom,  whose  conduct  was 
so  admired,  "  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said, 
and  that  is,  that  Chateau  Randon  has  no 
fortune  of  his  own,  and  with  his  debts  might 
think  even  Mademoiselle  de  Torrignon's  three 

hundred  thousand  francs ."     But  he  was 

not  allowed  to  finish  his  sentence. 

"Enguenand  is  an  angel!"  exclaimed  the 
middle-aged  lady  who  had  been  so  impressed 
by  the  Due  de  Livry's  riches. 

"Quite!" 

"Perfectly  so!" 

"  A  young  man  unlike  every  one  else !" 

And  with  these  and  other  ejaculations,  the 
female  portion  of  the  assembly  manifested  the 
delight  they  should  feel  if  it  ever  fell  to  their 
lot  to  find  such  husbands  for  their  daughters — 
men  who  would  consent  to  take  a  Avife  with 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  when  they  had 
expected  seven !     What  a  wide  field  did  that 
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not  open  to  feminine  skill  and  diplomacv. 
After  all,  revolutions,  eren,  might  not  be 
without  their  utility.  And  a  well-conditioned 
"break-up,"  if  tolerably  well  authenticated, 
miofht  be  no  bad  thinor  in  a  reo:ular  family. 

The  mothers,  and  those  who  might  become 
so,  fell  to  musing. 

And  this  was  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
May !  A  few  short  hours  before,  Paris,  France, 
the  civilized  world,  perhaps,  had  been  threa- 
tened by  the  violence  of  an  unchained  mob, 
spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  rapine,  and  headed  by 
the  nation's  refuse — by  the  prisoners  of  the 
Mont  St.  Michael.^ 

And  here  sat  some  of  the  scions  of  the  best, 
noblest  houses  in  the  land,  and  of  what  was 
their  discourse  "i — of  money,  of  money  they  had 
lost,  or  of  fancied  gains  realized, — of  money 
endangered,  saved,  regretted,  or  rejoiced  over, 
just  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  of  money  ever 
— of  the  gold  their  ancestors,  whatever  their 
other  faults,  despised,  and  of  which  they,  the 
unworthy  descendants,  had  so  made  their 
God,  that,   rivetted   to    that    splendid    pon- 

*  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  their  confederates,  had  al- 
most all  been  confined  in  this  fortress. 
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derous  chain,  tliej  would,  with  too  few  excep- 
tions, have  inevitably  ended  by  bowing  down 
before  the  tempter  whom  they  still  called 
usurper,  had  but  a  few  years  more  been  lent 
him,  wherein  to  achieve  their  fall.  No  word 
of  what  was  to  be  done,  no  discussion  upon 
the  exigencies  of  the  age,  or  uj)on  the  sacri- 
fices of  a  vanity  incorrigible,  ineradicable, 
which  must  be  made  if  anything  serious  were 
to  be  accomplished.  No !  the  egotistical  and — 
what  is  worse — the  paltry  side  of  every  ques- 
tion seized  upon,  the  greatness  even  of  every 
calamity  reduced  to  infinitesimal  proportions, 
and  the  monstrous  realities  of  the  Revolution 
made  to  mirror  themselves  in  the  fact  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Torrignon  having  had  no 
corbeille,  and  her  father  being  forced  to  give 
but  two  entrees  at  the  wedding  dinner! 

They  talked,  and  talked,  and  still  their  talk 
ever  was  of  money,  and  the  fancied  clink  of 
the  loved  metal  rang  so  loudly  in  their  ears, 
that  it  drowned  the  ill-hushed  mutterings  of 
revolt  that  growled  and  menaced  ere  it  would 
be  stilled  to  rest. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  this,  for  I  am 
of  those  who  still  believe  the  salvation  of  France 
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to  depend  eyen  more  upon  her  aristocracy  than 
upon  any  other  class  in  the  country.  But  of 
this  aristocracy  there  is  a  worn-out  portion,  a 
part  that  has  lived,  and  has  no  more  life  within 
it ;  and  of  that  portion  it  can  only  be  said  that 
it  is  senile,  and  rapidly  approaching  to  that 
period  of  dotage  which  is  termed  second  child- 
hood, and  wherein,  as  in  the  first  infancy, 
things  please  in  proportion  as  they  are  useless, 
and  assume  the  form  of  baubles  and  play- 
things. 

I  paint  what  I  hare  seen,  and  am  sometimes 
sorry  for  the  model ;  yoila  tout. 

**Did  you  hear  what  became  of  M.  de 
Briancour  V  inquired  Madame  de  Meuraines, 
a  part  of  whose  business  in  life  it  seemed  to  be 
to  take  an  interest  in  Femand.  (It  must  be  said 
also  that,  when  he  first  came  to  Paris,  he  had 
written  a  sonnet  upon  the  fair  Baroness's 
auburn  hair,  which  was  singularly  beautiful  of 
its  kind,  and  quite  of  the  Titian  hue;  and  since 
then,  she  had  considered  him  in  some  degree  as 
appertaining  to  her.) 

"Oh!  he  behaved  gallantly,''  replied  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  had  just  joined  the 
party  at  Madame  de   Yalbrun's,  '•  he  knocked 
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down  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  kill  Arago  or 
Carnot,  I  don't  know  wliicli ;  and  he  was 
amongst  the  very  first  wlio,  in  the  band  headed 
bv  Montalembert  and  M.  de  Falloiix,  accom- 
panied Lamartine  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Valbrim, 
**he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  his  father  was  so 
too;  but  for  all  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us  in  the  Assem- 
blee ;  he  has  some  extraordinary  new-fangled 
ideas,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  if  the  Prince 
were  to  come  back  to-morrow,  he  would 
find  Fernand  de  Briancour  an  embarras  more 
than  anything  else,  and  he  would  be  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  before  a  year  was  out." 

"I  dare  say  he  would,"  remarked  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  the  last  comer;  "  Chateaubriand 
was   so    before   him  :   but   whose   fault    was 

that  r 

"Ah!  I  forgot,  M.  le  Due,"  rejoined  Ma- 
dame de  Valbrun,  "  that  you  too  are  inocu- 
lated by  these  new  notions." 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  new-comer,  "I 
believe  in  no  man's  opinions  now-a-days  :  it  is 
all  a  comedy  'got  up'  for  some  special  oc- 
casion; half  of  those,   whom   one   takes   for 
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Montagnards  to-daj,  only  are  so  that  tliej  may 
be  Girondins  to-morrow." 

"Yes/'  mm-mured  the  Breton,  "the  old 
proverb,  '  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter/  " 

"Pardon,"  interposed  the  Due,  "it  was 
precisely  the  reverse  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
observing  to  you ;  the  politicians  of  our  days 
spring  forward  so  as  to  allow  for  the  recoil 
au  lieu  de  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter,  ils  sautent 
pour  mieux  reculer.  Lamartine  was  the  first 
of  these,  and  Cavaignac  will  be  the  next." 

"  Cavaignac !"  repeated  the  whole  salon  in 
choms.  "  Fi,  le  vilain  nom !  what  should  we 
have  to  do  with  him  1" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  know,^'  answered  the 
Due  calmly  ;  "  but  that  you  will  have  to  do 
with  him,  I  think  I  can  see  pretty  clearly. 
I  always  fancy  I  hear  his  sabre  quarrelling  with 
its  sheath,  every  time  his  funereal  friend  ^l. 
Bastide  honours  the  tribune  with  his  mustaches. 
You  will  not  escape  the  son  of  Cavaignac  any 
more  than  you  have  the  offspring  of  Camot ; 
histoire  de  race  que  tout  cela,  and  none  know 
better  how  to  appreciate  that  than  the  re- 
publicans." 

And  they  talked,  and  talked  till  long  past 
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midnight,  listening  to  the  sharp  good  sense  of 
the  Due  de  Villefranche  with  surprise,  and 
having  some  faint  glimmering  that,  if  all  he 
said  were  true,  it  was  possible  thej  might  have 
been  living  about  as  severed  from  the  political 
life  of  the  age  as  though  they  had  partaken  of 
the  repose  of  the  seven  sleepers. 

^^  Do  jou  think,''  said  the  middle-aged  ladj, 
ivho  liked  to  hear  of  "  twenty-five  millions,"  to 
the  good-natured  bachelor  de  quarantieme  ans, 
as  she  took  him  home  in  her  carriage,  "do 
you  think  that,  when  the  Prince  returns,  it  is 
likely  he  will  restore  the  establishment  of  the 
Grande  Conveterie  V 

"I  should  think  so,"  answered  her  com- 
panion gravely,  "  but  do  you  think  he  really 
will  return  soon  V^ 

Bhe  drew  quite  close  to  him,  and  spoke  in 
whispers,  as  though  she  feared  the  night-air 
should  catch  her  words.  "  Madame  de  Val- 
brun  is  quite  certain,"  said  she  mysteriously  : 

"  she  has  had  letters  from  *  *  =^,  from and 

she  has  seen and ;"  here   her   words 

were  lost  in  her  companion's  ear. 

"  Ah  !  bah  !"  exclaimed  he. 

^'  Oh!  but  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  some  people 
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talk/'  slie  resumed;  "there  are  men  of  our 
own  party,  or  who  were  so  once,  who  say 
the  Prince  must  make  Lamoriciere  due  et  pair, 
and  give  the  cordon  bleu  to  Lamartine  and  to 
Thiers." 

*'  Ah !  if  he  goes  on  that  tack,  he  is  lost,'' 
argued  sapientlj  the  gentleman. 

"  And  we  too,"  rejoined  the  lady. 

"  Ineyitablj  r' 

The  moon  was  bright  in  the  heavens  as  the 
two  aristocratic  conspirators  crossed  the  Place 
du  Palais  Bourbon. 

'•  Vive  la  Repuhlique!"  cried  a  drunkard, 
throwing  his  cap  at  the  huge  hideous  statue  in 
the  centre  of  the  square. 

"Ya  te  coucher,  pochard!"  responded  an 
ouvrier  with  a  casquette  and  blouse. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Events  succeeded  each  other  in  quick  in- 
evitable progression,  as  link  after  link  drops 
downwards  of  a  chain  that  has  once  begun  to 
be  unrolled. 

In  the  government,  fear  and  irresolution 
responded  to  wants  daily  increasing  and  de- 
mands put  forth  with  a  daring  that  grew  with 
every  hour.  The  people  were  hungry  and 
desperate,  and  goaded  on  to  resistance  there 
where,  in  fact,  despair  was  the  only  thing  re- 
maining to  them,  resignation  being  impossible 
to  the  fate  that  stared  them  in  the  face. 
Hardly  had  the  first  bright  sun  of  June  shone 
in  the  blue  glowing  atmosphere,  than  revolt 
began  to  show  itself.     Insurrection  stalked  the 
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streets,  and  every  passer  on  the  boiileTards 
felt,  as  lie  walked  along,  that  liis  tread  was  on 
the  ill-sealed  crust  of  a  volcano,  ready  to 
burst  into  eruption  at  every  instant — and  yet, 
the  rulers  of  this  other  Pompeii  of  modern 
times,  went  on,  nothing  heeding,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  thi-eatened  doom,  or  perhaps,  as 
powerless  to  check  the  fiery  flood  of  popular 
wrath  as  those  of  old  were  to  dam  the  Java^ 
torrent  of  Vesuvius. 

Day  after  day  saw  the  locust-swarm  of  the 
unemployed  choke  wp  the  streets  of  the 
threatened  city.  Day  after  day  witnessed  the 
impotence  of  authority  to  stay  the  invasion 
of  the  town  by  the  angry  faubourgs.  Through 
the  gi'eat  arteries  of  street  and  boidevard,  down 
came  the  monster  from  its  horrid  lair,  until 
coil  after  coil  unfolding,  not  a  ring  remained 
unwound  of  its  hideous  blouse-formed  scales ; 
but  from  the  Obelisk  to  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
there  it  lay,  swelling  and  venomous,  out- 
stretched in  the  noonday  sun. 

Every  one  knew  what  was  impending — every 
one  trembled — but  every  one  hid  his  averted 
gaze,  and  none  dared  lift  a  hand ;  or  was  it 
that  the  blindness  of  those  who  are  about  to 
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fall,  was  already  upon  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
and  that,  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable  evils 
that  hide  futurity,  they  serenely  and  smilingly 
pursued  their  course,  nor  stopped  till  the 
precipice  was  yawning  at  their  feet  1 

Who  knows "? — revolutions  have  great  secrets 
that  history  never  tells. 

You  would  have  said  it  was  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  only  that  whilst  the  attacking  body 
showed  itself  almost  ostentatiously,  the  re- 
pelling force  gave  little  or  no  evidence  of  its 
being. 

Philippe  Vermont,  as  we  know,  had  been 
disappointed  in  his  confident  hopes  of  being 
triumphantly  elected  in  Paris  as  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly.  His  vexation  was  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  of  the  Vicomte  de  Brian- 
cour  having  obtained  what  he  had  so  ardently 
and  vainly  desired,  and  he  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  that  stage  of  public  life  (tra- 
versed at  some  time  or  other  of  his  career  by 
almost  every  political  man,  and  much  more  so 
by  the  would-be  governors  forced  forth  from 
the  revolutionary  soil)  in  which  discontent 
leads  to  determined  and  systematic  opposition, 
the  manifestations  of  which  only  vary  accord- 
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ing  to  the  positions  of  the  indiyidual,  or  ot 
the  state  where  his  scene  of  action  is  laid. 
Still,  he  held  to  something,  and  had  as  jet 
a  reason  for  remaining  quiet,  and  his  dis- 
appointment contriyed  to  keep  tolerably  within 
bounds,  lulled  as  it  was  into  laziness  by 
the  material  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his 
life.  Philippe,  who  from  envy  had  become  a 
republican,  and  from  a  sensual  longing  for 
wealth  and  enjoyment  a  revolutionist,  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  ambitious  from  vanity,  and 
— what  was  somewhat  less  ignoble — to  love 
power  from  the  consciousness  that  he  possessed 
a  means  of  wielding  it. 

It  has  been  said,  and  may  be  repeated — 
Philippe  had  considerable  oratorical  aptitude. 
He  was  not  only  a  really  talented,  but  he  was 
also  a  happy  speaker ;  and  the  better  portion 
of  him  was  anxious  to  exercise  the  gift  upon 
other  listeners  than  those  who  surrounded 
him  now.  But  this  wish,  controlled  by  the 
promptings  of  interest,  so  long  as  the  place 
originally  awarded  to  him  remained  his,  burst 
into  a  craving  desire  when  he  found  himself 
one  day  deprived  of  the  material  dehghts 
which  had  compensated  his  higher  wants.     A 
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decree  dethroned  Philippe  Vermont  soon  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
he  found  himself  forced  to  return  to  a  painter's 
precarious  life,  after  having  led  that  of  a 
satrap.  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
and  the  spirit  whose  first  energies  had  been 
fired  by  hatred  of  a  particular  class  of  society, 
now  yielded  itself  a  prey  to  revenge  against 
society  at  large.  His  principle  now  became 
destruction.  To  destroy — that  was  his  mission 
—  to  overthrow  whatever  was ;  and  had 
Philippe  possessed  courage  and  strength  of 
purpose  equal  to  his  rage,  he  must  have  been 
a  fearful  enemy.  But  here  again  the  artist-— 
the  mere  artist — the  man  enervated  by  form- 
worship,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  and  the 
something,  not  human,  that  mysteriously  de- 
votes and  enchains  whole  bodies  of  men  to  the 
sovereign  idea  incarnate  in  one  among  them, 
was  wanting  in  Philippe  Vermont.  And  yet, 
he  stirred  and  moved  them,  and  swayed  them 
at  his  will,  (for,  having  lost  his  own  former 
tribune,  he  had  recourse  to  those  of  the  clubs.) 
And  you  felt  they  would  have  obeyed  him,  if 
he  could  but  have  commanded,  — followed  him 
if  he  could  but  have  led.     But — and  this  made 
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up  for  all  the  rest — they  belieyed  in  liim, — 
confided  in,  built  their  hopes  upon  him,  and 
mistook  the  rock  of  their  own  faith  for  that  of 
his  worthiness  and  strength.  At  each  club 
that  surpassed  in  riolence  the  ordinary  run  of 
such  assemblies,  Philippe  Vermont's  was  the 
Yoice  loudest  raised, — his  were  the  bitterest 
taunts  against  society, — his  the  most  pathetic 
laments  over  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Elevating,  with  undeniable  eloquence,  the 
artisan  in  his  own  opinion  to  an  undi'eamt-of 
pitch  of  sublimity,  he  himself  naturally  rose 
to  a  proportionate  height  on  the  wings  of  each 
listener  s  self-love.  Philippe  soon  reigned  over 
the  insurrectionary  and  mostly  idle  masses,  as 
he  had  over  their  brethren  of  the  labouring 
orders. 

But  the  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over 
Philippe's  head,  and  warned  him,  under  imme- 
diate pain  of  death,  to  be  gi'eat,  and  to  expiate 
his  sins  by  the  salvation  of  his  country.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  people's  cause  by  another 
hand  than  his,  and  he  could  no  more  escape 
the  ceaseless  watcher  than  he  could  have  ven- 
tured, had  such  been  his  desire,  to  vindicate 
popular   rights   with   moderation   or  wisdom. 
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Pierre  Larcher  and  he  had  once  met  since  the 
fatal  event  which  opened  an  abjss  between 
them.  Few  words  had  passed  upon  that  oc- 
casion ;  but  those  spoken  were  sufficient  to 
show  Philippe  that  his  life  was  spared  out  of 
a  lore  of  country  so  overweening  and  so  ardent, 
that  it  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  that  coun- 
try's fancied  good. 

Wherever  he  went,  Pierre's  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  the  value  to  the  common  cause  of 
each  single  word  he  uttered,  was  measured  by 
the  inexorable  scrutiny  of  Pierre's  sleepless 
glance.  Like  men  who  exert  themselves  to 
carry  a  load  beyond  their  natural  strength, 
Pierre  was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  of  the  vengeance 
that  swelled  within  him,  and  that  he  could 
neither  allay  nor  annihilate.  He  grew  taci- 
turn, like  those  who  care  not  to  waste  their 
energy  in  words ;  and  wedded  to  one  changeless 
purpose,  he  no  more  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
w^ander  from  that  point  than  the  needle  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  turned  from  the  magnetic 
centre  of  its  attraction.  Much  as  he  had 
loved  his  poor  dead  Noisette,  she  never  absorbed 
las  whole  being  as  did  her  murderer.     By  day, 
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bj  niglit,  Pierre's  thoughts  were  of  Philippe: 
waking  or  slumbering  he  followed  him,  and, 
divined  his  every  movement,  his  every  inten- 
tion. Xo  Indian  of  the  wild  Western  Savan- 
nahs had  faculties  more  sharpened  to  the  work 
of  watching  than  Pierre.  The  ceaseless  wake- 
fulness of  his  mind  stamped  itself  upon  his 
features,  and  like  the  birds  of  the  night,  those 
red  lids  looked  unaccustomed  now  to  descend 
over  the  glaring  eye-balls,  which,  when  not 
fixed  upon  their  bodily  prey,  seemed  to  pierce 
through  every  intervening  obstacle,  and  fasten 
upon  it  in  idea  wherever  it  skulked  or  hid. 

Fernand  de  Briancour  had  become  quickly 
aware  of  this  state  of  things  from  his  occa- 
sional conversations  with  the  artisan,  who, 
laconic  as  he  was,  had  not,  however,  disguised 
from  his  aristocratic  fi'iend  the  tenm*e  on  which 
Philippe  Vermont  held  his  life.  The  Vicomte's 
position  was  a  strange  one.  He  was  obliged, 
when  speaking  upon  the  subject  with  Pierre, 
to  accord  to  Vermont  a  political  importance 
totally  at  variance  with  his  intimate  convic- 
tions. He  dared  not  strip  the  idol  of  its  false 
splendours,  for  he  knew  the  consequences  of 
this  must  be  inevitably  fatal.     He  was  there- 
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fore  forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  nourish  the 
popularity  of  a  man  whom  he  despised,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  believed  him  to  be  most 
mischievous.  As  to  any  discussion  with 
Pierre,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The  one 
fixed  idea,  which  in  so  many  cases  is  but  the 
germ  of  insanity,  had  taken  such  entire  pos- 
session of  him,  that  the  rest  of  his  being, 
senses,  faculties,  desires,  may  have  been  said 
to  gravitate  around  it,  as  satellites  round  a 
planet.  What  religion  even  had  failed  to  do, 
love  of  country  had  done  ;  but  once  brought 
to  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice,  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  stay  Pierre's 
hand  from  taking  the  life  he  believed  due. 
Once  let  slip  the  tie  that  withheld  him,  and 
surely — fatally  as  the  executioner's  loosened 
steel,  would  the  unerring  blow  of  Pierre's 
vengeance  descend  upon  his  victim's  head. 

And  thus  stood  matters  when,  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  Paris  was  appalled, — not  startled, — 
by  the  realization  of  all  that  had  been  dreaded 
so  long. 

Drums  beat,  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
streets  shook,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  dull 
measured  tread  of  infantry,  the  tramp  and  din 
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of  cayalrj  squadrons,  and  the  occasional  clat- 
ter of  heayj-rolling  artillery.  The  battle 
between  the  army  and  the  people  was  about 
to  begin,  and  this  time  the  people  were  as  well 
armed,  if  not  as  well  disciplined,  as  their 
adversaries. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  was  habitual  to 
him  upon  all  such  occasions,  M.  de  Briancour 
the  elder  had  left  his  home  attired,  as  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Tuileries  in  February,  in  a 
blouse  and  casquette.  Towards  one  o'clock, 
matters  seemed  growing  so  serious,  and  the 
confusion  and  consternation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  defenders  of  society  appeared  so  manifest, 
that  Fernand  hesitated  no  longer ;  but  donning 
his  National  Guardsman's  uniform,  and  seizing 
his  gun,  sallied  forth,  after  having  committed 
his  sister  and  Leonie  to  the  care  of  the  Abbe 
Lavergne,  to  devote  at  least  one  resolute  arm 
the  more  to  the  cause  of  order  and — it  should 
have  been — of  liberty. 

Long  were  the  hours  of  that  gloomy  day, 
and  silent  the  meetings  between  those  whose 
hearts  were  full  of  one  subject,  on  which  they 
would  not  speak  to  others,—  of  one  fear  they 
dared  not  avow  to  themselves.     Dismally,  too, 
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the  rain  fell  pattering,  and  enshrouding  with 
its  grey  misty  veil  the  still  houses  and  de- 
serted streets,  which  had  given  up  their  men 
to  fight.  Women  alone  were  seen  gathered 
in  knots  round  doors  and  passages,  curi- 
ously questioning,  monstrously  distorting  in- 
telligence received  by  chance ;  and  whether 
of  success  or  wail,  of  imprecation  or  thanks- 
giving, the  sounds  sucked  in  by  woman's 
ear  came  borne  upon  woman's  voice.  Lamely 
hour  after  hour  lingered  by,  and  from  the 
almost  untasted  dinner  the  two  friends  rose, 
as  they  had  sat  down,  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  benedicite  of  the  Abbe,  and  undisturbed 
by  any  remark  upon  the  cause  which  forbade 
them  to  eat.  At  night-fall,  the  Abbe  Lavergne, 
seeing  all  quiet  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, sallied  forth  in  quest  of  news,  and 
Madame  Isabelle  and  Leonie  remained  alone. 
Mechanically,  each,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the 
table  whereon  burnt  a  lamp,  whose  rays  from 
beneath  its  green  shade  spread  but  a  dim 
light  round  the  high  and  large  [apartment — 
mechanically  each  took  her  accustomed  work, 
and  affected  to  ply  her  needle.  Still  at  inter- 
vals  the  rain   pattered  against   the  window. 
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tliough  the  night  was  clearing  fast  and  the 
stars  were  bemninor  to  shine.  Ever  and  anon 
too,  there  came  from  afar  a  noise — an  irregular 
succession  of  sounds  deadened  bj  distance  and 
backed  bj  the  sonorous  booming  of  the  deep- 
mouthed  guns — and  at  each  several  discharge, 
at  each  cannon's  note  of  destruction,  the  youth- 
ful embroiderers  bent  their  heads  down  lower, 
each  thereby  avoiding  to  encounter  the  other's 
gaze,  and  read  in  her  neighbour's  eye  the  con- 
firmation of  her  own  dread. 

The  ninth  hour  had  struck.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  opened.  Both  the  friends 
sprang  simultaneously  to  their  feet — Pierre 
Larcher  stood  before  them.  The  lips  of  both 
Madame  Isabelle  and  Leonie  were  parted,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them.  Pierre  closed  the 
door  cautiously  and  advanced  to  where  the  two 
women  stood.     Taking  off  his  casquette : 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  with  the  true  compas- 
sion of  the  heart,  though  no  muscle  of  his  face 
stirred,  and  his  eyes  glared  with  their  wonted 
fixity,  "Madame,  your  brother  is  safe." 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  with  convulsive  hand 
grasped  a  chair  beside  her,  to  save  herself  from 
fainting,  as  the  blood  rushed  from  the  heart, 
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whither  it  had  fled,  to  the  throbbing  temples 
and  now  dizzy  head. 

"Safel"  echoed  Madame  Isabelle's  slightly 
tremulous  voice,  as  a  tear  rolled  over  her  still 
pallid  cheek  ;  "  safe,  and  unwounded  V 

"  And  unwounded,''  was  the  reply. 

^^And  my  father  r  "And  the  Count  V' 
came  from  both  at  once. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,''  said  the  artisan, 
"  but ." 

"  But  what  1 "  exclaimed  Madame  Isabelle, 
seeing  his  hesitation. 

"Monsieur  Fernand — -,"  he  recom- 
menced. 

"  Well !  what '? "  anxiously  reiterated  the 
Marquise,  for  this  time  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
did  not  dare  to  speak  ;  "  you  have  said  he  is 
safe  and  unwounded." 

"  But  a  prisoner,"  replied  Pierre  slowly. 

"  A  prisoner  1 "  echoed  both  Leone  and 
Isabelle. 

"  A  prisoner  ! "  repeated  the  ouvrier  gravely. 

"Of  the  insurgents'?"  asked  Madame  Isabelle. 

Pierre's  brow  darkened  under  a  crimson 
flush  of  anger,  and  he  knit  his  brows  over  eyes 
which  were  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"Of  your  brother,"  he  replied  through  his 
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clenched  teeth,  as  trembling  in  every  limb  he 
looked  Leonie  full  in  the  face. 

The  two  women  exchanged  a  long  glance. 

"  Insurgents  ! "  muttered  Pierre,  still  quiver- 
ing, and  literally  kneading  with  indignation 
the  casquette  he  held  in  the  gripe  of  his  strong 
hand.  *'  Insurgents  !  aye  !  dogs,  scum  of  the 
earth,  rebels,  canaille  to  be  shot  at — gibbet  car- 
rion.— Yes  1 "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  breaking 
forth  at  length  into  the  expression  of  a  rage 
he  could  not  master,  "  yes  !  we  are  insurgents, 
but  we  have  risen  against  tyranny,  against 
deceit — the  infernal  deceit  that  has  thought  to 
entrap  us — and  we  will  either  die  or  hare  blood 
for  the  lies  that  have  been  told  us.  We  are 
fighting  for  oui^  rights,  and  our  rights  we  will 
have ;  and  rather  will  the  last  of  us  die  crushed 
under  the  ruins  of  our  last  barricade,  than  we 
will  submit  to  the  oppression  of  the  slave- 
driver,  whose  business  it  is  to  trade  in  human 
flesh,  and  barter  the  labours  of  the  unpaid 
poor  for  the  gold  that  fills  his  coffers  ! " 

"  And  I,  Pierre,"  said  Leonie,  her  spirit  of 
resistance  fired,  "  I,  were  I  a  man,  would  go 
out  now  with  my  gun,  and  count  as  a  service 
done  to  France  every  one  of  you  that  should 
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fall — you  are  the  ruin,  the  shame  of  the 
Republic — and  of  all  the  bad  acts  of  the  wretch 
jou  have  named,  the  worst  is  his  joining  in 
your  cause/^ 

"  Pierre !  '^  said  Madame  Isabelle,  seeing 
that  the  over-excited  ouvrier  was  rapidly 
becoming  mad  with  rage  ;  "  Pierre — remember! 
You  have  no  right  to  rise  thus  in  arms  against 
your  fellow  man — remember  !  '  not  my  will, 
but  thine/ ''  and  stretching  forth  her  arm,  she 
slowly  said  the  words,  nor  took  her  steady 
glance  from  off  the  ouvrier's  countenance  till 
she  saw  clearly  that  her  work  was  done. 

He  started  as  though  he  had  beheld  a 
phantom  rise  before  him,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  sank  shuddering  into  a  seat. 
A  sign  from  the  Marquise  made  Leonie  retire 
a  few  paces,  and  then  laying  her  own  delicate 
hand  upon  the  artisan's  arm — 

"Pierre,"  said  she  with  gentle  authority 
"let  us  talk  no  more  of  this.  What  you  do 
will,  I  hope,  I  trust,  be  done  in  the  deep  sin- 
cerity of  an  earnest  conviction  :  that  I  may 
think  you  misguided — that  is  a  sentiment  that 
should  breed  no  ill  will  between  us,  for  though 
I  may  pray  for,  I  will  not  dare  to  judge  you, 
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Pierre — therefore  now  be  thanked  that  you 
have  made  an  attempt  to  serve  me,  and  aid  me 
to  save  him  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life. 
There  is  my  hand,  Pierre,  will  jou  take  it  1 " 

Reverently,  abashed  and  mastered  in  spirit, 
the  artisan  raised  the  fail'  hand  to  his  brow, 
giving  thereby  instinctively  the  mark  of  respect 
deemed  supreme  in  those  lands  of  the  East, 
whence  come  all  our  world's  traditions. 

He  rose  and  stood,  now  pale  and  subdued, 
before  his  vanquisher. 

'•'  What  is  to  be  done  "i '"  demanded  she  in  a 
low  voice,  pregnant  with  resolution. 

Pierre  shook  his  head. 

"  Alas !  Madame,''  he  answered,  "  that  is 
what  I  know  not.  I  came  here  that  you  might 
know  why  your  brother  did  not  return ;  but 
what  to  do  more  is  past  my  capacity  to  divine." 

"  Pierre  I "'   interposed  Leonie,  "  you  rule  my 

"  she  would  not  say  "brother*';  "you  rule 

Philippe  Vermont — command  him  to  give  up 
to  you  his  prisoner." 

"  If  he  were  alone,  and  that  upon  his  will 
all  depended,  Monsieur  Fernand  would  have 
accompanied  me  here,"  replied  the  ouvrier ; 
"  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  aid  in  his  escape,  his  own  head 
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would  answer  to  others  for  tlie  loss  of  sucli  a 
— prize/^  said  Pierre,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, substituting  the  latter  word  for  that  o 
"  yictim,'^  which  had  first  risen  to  his  lips. 

A  silence  of  a  few  instants  ensued.  It  was 
broken  by  Mademoiselle  Vermont. 

"  Isabelle,"  said  she,  laying  her  ice-cold 
hand  upon  her  friend's,  "  follow  me ;"  and 
when,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  apartment, 
she  was  out  of  all  possible  means  of  being 
heard,  "  I  know  your  dauntless  courage,''  she 
commenced,  in  a  whisper :  *'  will  you  saye 
Fernand  V 

Madame  Isabelle's  smile  sufficiently  answered, 
"Why  ask  r 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  Leonie,  pressing  both 
her  friend's  hands  in  her's.  "There  is  a 
chance — there  may  be  a  means — it  is  a  des- 
perate one,  but  I  think  it  sure." 

Still  Madame  Isabelle's  calm  eyes  questioned 
her. 

"Go  to  Philippe,"  she  pursued,  in  an  almost 
inuadible  tone,  "  and  ask  him  for  your  brother. 
To  me,  he  would  refuse,  but  to  you,  Isabelle," 
and  she  looked  the  Marquise  intently  in  the 
face,  as,  accentuating  each  several  word  as  it 
dropped  slowly  from  her  lips,  she  added  signi- 
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ficantlj,  "to  you,  I  think,  I  believe  lie  will 
refuse  nothing/' 

Without  waiting  to  reply,  Madame  Isabelle 
pressed  Leonie's  hand,  and  came  back  to  where 
the  ouTrier  was  standing. 

"Pierre,"  asked  she,  as  though  what  she  were 
doing  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
^^  will  you  guide  me  to  Philippe  Vermont  1 " 

"  You,  Madame '?"  he  demanded  with  a  start. 

"I,  Pierre:  are  you  surprised  at  that '?" 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask,"  said  the 
artisan ;  "  it  is  impossible — between  this  quar- 
ter of  the  town  and  that,  there  are  five  hundi'ed 
barricades." 

"  Over  which  you  have  passed,"  rejoined 
she,  "  and  will  pass  again.  You  can  go  there, 
PieiTe:  why  cannot  II  I  have  no  fear — I  am 
in  the  hands  of  the  universal  Father,  whose  will 
be  done,  and  under  His  merciful  protection,  I 
will  go  to  Philippe  Vermont,  whether  you 
consent  to  guide  me  or  not.  Will  you  go  with 
me,  Pierre  1" 

"  I  will,  Madame,"  answered  he,  bowing  low; 
"  and  die  if  any  harm  should  happen." 

The  eventful  expedition  was  fixed  to  take 
place  at  day-break,  when  Pierre  was  to  come 
and  fetch  his  charge.     Madame  Isabelle  gaVe 
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her  hand  to  the  artisan  ere  he  departed,  and 
forced  him,  in  the  same  pressure,  to  inchide 
Leonie's  also. 

"  Can  jou  not  stay  here  until  the  hour  ar- 
rives'?"  asked  the  Marquise. 

The  workman  looked  do\yn 

"  No,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  a 
duty  waits  me." 

"A  duty,  Pierre'?"  repeated  Madame  Isa- 
belle,  in  a  somewhat  singular  tone  of  interro- 
gation. 

"  Oh !  Madame  !"  he  rejoined,  seizing  her 
meaning,  "  fear  nothing  for  to-night :  I  have  a 
work  for  to-morrow,  will  tie  my  hands  till 
dawn." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  two  young  women 
looked  into  one  another's  faces,  and  their  first 
movement  was  to  fall  into  one  another's  em- 
brace ;  but  they  now  stood  at  arm's  length, — the 
same  necessity  for  firmness  instinctively  kept 
both  from  any  further  demonstration. 

"God  bless  you!"  said  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont, as  she  prepared  to  retire  to  her  own 
apartment,  as  though  sleep  were  possible. 

"  God  bless  you,  Leonie,"  said  very  gravely 
Madame  Isabelle,  as  she  glided  forth  from  the 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  A  PRISONER,  jet  imwounded !  *'  this  was 
the  thought  that  all  night  long  haunted  Ma- 
dame Isabelle.  How  could  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Briancour  hare  fallen  safe,  unharmed, 
untouched,  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  1 

When  Pierre  came,  this  was  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  both  the  friends;  and  then 
came  the  tale  which,  whilst  it  vindicated  Fer- 
nand,  shewed  his  adversaries  in  even  a  worse 
light  than  before. 

It  appeared  that,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  company  (the  Vicomte  had  been, 
in  spite  of  his  small  taste  for  such  honours, 
elected  a  captain  in  the  National  Guardj  in 
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front  of  a  barricade,  somewhere  near  the  Canal 
St.  Martin,  he  had  before  commencing  the  attack, 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  prevent  the  mu- 
tual massacre  between  children  of  the  same  soil. 
Hoisting  the  white  flag,  he  had  followed  it  in 
person,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  His  being 
unaccompanied  and  unarmed  was  required;  and 
alone,  without  even  a  poignard  or  pistol  to 
defend  him,  relying  upon  the  honour  of  his 
enemies,  he  had  penetrated  into  the  camp  of 
the  rebels.  In  the  parley  which  ensued  be- 
tween himself  and  the  chiefs  of  the  barricades, 
no  terms  could  be  settled,  and  the  Vicomte 
was  preparing  to  retire,  when  it  w^as  suggested 
by  the  insurgents  that,  as  he  would  only  be 
let  loose  to  turn  against  them,  it  would  be 
wiser  far  to  secure  him.  For  a  moment  the 
idea  of  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  seemed  to 
deter  them;  but  at  length,  all  sliame  being 
banished,  M.  de  Briancour  was  seized  by  four 
or  five  ruffians  at  once,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  borne  into  the  court  of  a  house  where  a 
sort  of  council  of  war  was  being  held.'"*  At 
first,  immediate  death  was  clamoured  for ;  but 
the  Vicomte's  remark,  coolly  made, — that  it  was 

*  Historical. 
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somewhat  strange,  from  the  rank  of  political 
stragglers,  to  fall  to  that  of  road-side  assassins, 
appeared  to  check  their  sanguinary  pui'pose, 
and  it  was  then  decided  that  he  should  be  kept 
a  close  prisoner.  Towards  foui'  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  thrown  upon  a  kind  of  bier, 
and  being  previously  tied  down,  was  covered 
with  a  cloth,  and  thus  passing  for  a  wounded 
man,  was  transported — by  what  route  he  knew 
not — to  a  house  near  the  Faubouro^  St.  x\n- 
toine,  where,  on  recovering  his  liberty,  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  Philippe  Vermont.  The 
ex-artist  tried  at  first  to  persuade  Femand 
that  he  had  had  him  brought  thither  that  he 
might  be  in  safety  ;  but  the  disdainful  way  in 
which  his  assurances  were  received,  dissuaded 
him  from  repeating  them,  and  from  that  moment 
Fernand  was  left  to  meditate  upon  his  position 
alone,  and  in  a  room  every  issue  of  which  was 
guarded.  What  Madame  Isabelle  could  not 
kjjow,  and  what  Pierre  could  not  tell — for  he 
knew  nothing  save  what  passed  fi*om  the  period 
when  he  saw  M.  de  Briancour  standing  before 
Philippe  Vermont — was,  that  the  latter  had 
given  special  orders  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  to  all  the  chiefs  of 

m2 
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barricades  in  the  rayon  of  his  quartier-general, 
to  obtain  possession,  if  possible,  of  the  persons 
of  Fern  and,  little  dreaming  his  order  was  so 
likely  to  be  executed.  When  Fernand,  hoping 
thereby  to  give  more  weight  to  his  propositions, 
had  declared  to  the  rebels  his  name  and 
quality,  his  destiny  was  sealed;  and  the  plea  of 
lihe  danger  accruing  to  themselves  from  his 
return  to  his  post,  was  but  a  pretext  put  forth 
by  those  who  were  determined  to  secure  him 
-at  all  costs,  and  was  readily  adopted  by  the  rest. 

Pierre,  who  quitted  Vermont  no  more  than 
his  shadow,  ascertained  the  fact  of  Fernandas 
presence  in  the  camp  as  soon  as  did  Philippe 
himself.  His  resolution  was  instantaneous ; 
and  waiting  only  for  nightfall  to  put  it  into 
execution,  as  soon  as  he  felt  he  could  escape 
discovery,  he  sallied  forth  to  give  Madame 
Isabelle  such  tidings  as  he  could  bring  to  her 
vof  her  brother. 

It  was  early  dawn  when  Pierre  Larclie^^ 
'according  to  his  promise,  arrived  at  the  Oomte 
de  Briaucour's  dwelling  in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas 
du  Louvre.  Of  the  Count  himself  no  news  had 
yet  been  heard.  It  had  been  decided  by  the 
Marquise,  that  not  a  word  should  be  said  to 
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the  Abbe  Lavergne;  and,  consequently,  ^hen 
the  joimg  widow  and  her  friend  met  the  out- 
rier  in  the  large,  cheerless  drawing-room,  the 
Abbe  still  slept  profoundly.  Madame  Isabelle 
left  for  this  early  and  devoted  friend  of  her 
family  a  few  lines,  explaining  her  purpose,  and 
charging  him,  should  any  harm  befall  her,  with, 
her  last  wishes  and  instructions. 

AVhen  Pierre  looked  upon  the  delicate  being 
he  was  so  soon  to  guide  through — Heaven  only 
knew  what — scenes,  his  heart  almost  failed  him;, 
and  the  aspect  of  her  firmness  alone  prevented 
his  from  giving  way. 

Calm  and  collected,  as  though,  instead  of 
endangering  her  life,  she  went  about  to  devote 
it  to  one  of  the  charitable  pursuits  which 
formed  her  every-day  occupations,  Madame 
Isabelle  prepared  to  depart.  She  was  neatly 
dressed  in  a  black  silk  redingote,  with,  over 
her  shoulders,  a  plain  mantle  of  the  same  stuff. 
Nothino^  she  wore  was  of  a  liditer  shade,  save 
her  unembroidered  white  collerette,  and  flat 
manchettes  to  match,  and  her  close  straw 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  the  same  hue. 
Glossy  were  the  broad  bands  of  her  raven 
hair,  as  they  lay  parted  on   her  pure  noble 
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brow;  unheightened  was  the  faint  rose-tinge  of 
"her  smooth,  fair  cheek,  and  unkindled  by  the 
fire  of  excitement  her  mild  steady  eye.  Dig- 
nified, and  simple,  there  she  stood,  not  fright- 
ened, and  not  foolhardy,  but  ready  for  what- 
ever might  occur. 

Ah !  what  a  world  of  serenity  reposes  in 
that  one  w^ord,  "  ready !"  To  be  always  pre- 
pared, neyer  taken  unawares — therein  lies  the 
secret  of  more  firmness  than  is  required  to 
mount  a  forlorn  hope. 

Madame  Isabelle  was  always  ready,  and 
this  it  was  which  made  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  task  imposed  upon  her,  it  w^as  never 
beyond  her  strength.  Leonie,  on  the  contrary, 
vras  in  a  flurry  of  excitement,  and  bore  in  her 
flushed  cheeks,  flashing  eye,  and  mobile  nostril 
traces  of  her  ardent  warrior-spirit.  Leonie 
really  envied  Madame  Isabelle;  and  independ- 
ently of  the  desire  to  save  her  lover  from 
danger,  she  would  have  liked  to  aflront  that 
danger  herself.  Mademoiselle  Vermont  would 
have  had  but  little  merit  in  threading  the 
barricaded  streets,  for  she  was  born  for 
times  when,  as  in  the  Fronde,  ladies  headed 
regiments   of  their   own,  stormed  cities,   and 
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had  female  aides-de-camp  in  their'  service. 
Leonie  was  a  soldier  s  daughter,  and  born  for 
a  soldier's  wife  :  she  was  bj  instinct  rashly 
brave,  and  would  probably  have  done  deeds  of 
heroic  valour,  if  exposed  to  the  stimulating 
influences  of  a  conflict.  Now,  Madame  Isabelle 
did  not  like  these  things,  and  she  opposed  to 
them  an  un quailing  steadiness  such  as  Leonie, 
in  all  her  daring  energy,  could  never  have 
mastered.  She  abhorred  all  struggle  between 
man  and  man,  in  principle  and  in  practice;  had 
a  marked  horror  of  whatever  denoted  violence  ; 
yet  still  she  went  forth  calmly  into  the  very 
thickest  and  worst  of  all  she  most  loathed  upon 
earth;  and  whilst  Leonie  had  the  boiling 
corn-age  of  a  hero,  Madame  Isabelle  had  the 
serene  courage  of  a  saint. 

The  adieux  between  the  two  friends  were 
short  and  silent,  and  barely  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  since  the  time  of  Pierre's  arrival, 
when  the  Marquise  begged  him  to  lead  the 
w^ay,  that  she  might  follow. 

The  continued  rain  of  the  previous  day  had 
given  place  to  weather  than  w^hich  none  had 
ever  aff'orded  fairer  promise.  The  pale  grey 
curtains  of  night  parted,  and  let  forth  from 
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their  filmy  folds  as  bright,  as  rosy  a  dawn  as 
ever  sprang  from  the  couch  of  the  east.  Lightly, 
gently,  genially,  fluttered  the  morning  wind,  and 
cloudless  was  the  face  of  the  heavens  above. 
Oh !  never  did  lovelier  day  of  June  break  on 
more  fell  and  fouler  work  than  that. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  street, 
Madame  Isabelle  proposed  to  take  the  ouvrier's 
arm.  For  some  short  time  they  walked  on  in 
perfect  silence,  meeting  no  one,  save  from  time 
to  time,  a  straggling  Garde  National,  a  fright- 
ened woman,  or  a  bill-sticker,  already  actively 
employed  in  exposing  to  public  view,  in  the 
parts  of  the  town  where  this  was  possible,  the 
first  proclamation  of  Cavaignac,  since  midnight, 
by  decree  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  placed 
in  supreme  command  over  the  city,  now  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 

"  Qui  va  la  1"  was  shouted  to  our  wanderers, 
as  they  turned  the  corner  of  a  street  leading 
towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis. 

"  Amis,"  answered  Pierre. 

"  Passez  au  large,"  said  a  Garde  National, 
on  one  side  of  the  street. 

"  On  ne  passe  pas !"  vociferated  from  the 
other,  a  soldier  of  the  line. 
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"  But  I  must  pass/'  objected  Madame  Isa- 
belle. — The  sentinel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

By  dint  of  persererance,  however,  the  Mar- 
quise ended  by  obtaining  from  the  Garde  Na- 
tional, already  mentioned,  the  information  that 
it  was  necessary  she  should  apply  to  the  Mairie 
in  the  next  street  for  a  "  pass,"  and  the 
means  of  procuring  the  required  escort  to  con- 
duct her  thither.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
sous  officier  and  two  men,  Madame  Isabelle 
and  her  companion  reached  the  Mairie,  and 
there,  with  somewhat  less  difficulty  than  she 
had  anticipated,  she  obtained  the  order  which 
would  enable  her  and  her  companion  to  pass 
freely  wherever  the  troops  had  the  advantage, 
and  were  regularly  stationed.  As  she  was 
descending  the  steps  leading  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Mairie,  a  low  plaintive  voice 
murmured, — 

"  Pour  Tamour  de  Dieu,  Madame !  give  me 
something ;  I  have  not  eaten  since  this  time 
yesterday."  On  turning  round,  the  Mar- 
quise beheld  a  wretched-looking  woman  sittbg 
on  the  steps  behind  her,  and  whose  appal  ^ 
ance  certainly  bore  out  the  truth  of  whi^'^ 
she  said. 

M  3 
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"  How  came  joii  here  V  asked  Madame 
Isabelle,  searching  for  her  purse. 

"  Alas  \'^  resumed  the  woman,  "  there  was 
mj  industry :  yesterday  I  was  trying  in  vain 
to  sell  a  few  flowers  to  those  who  passed  by, 
when  I  was  seized  by  a  party  of  Garde  Na- 
tionaux  and  brought  ofi*  here,  where  I  suppose 
I  must  die,"  and  whilst  saying  these  words  she 
pointed  to  a  flat  basket  that  lay  beside  her, 
and  in  which  all  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  gay 
season  lay  tossed  and  tumbled, — "  faded  and 
crushed  as  France's  glory,"  thought  Madame 
Isabelle,  though  she  did  not  say  so. 

"  Here !"  whispered  she,  putting  a  franc 
into  the  poor  creature's  hand. 

"  Laissez  done  !"  growled  a  puff*y  and  vastly 
ferocious-looking  Garde  National  on  duty  at 
the  Mairie,  and  who  saw  the  action — "  c'est 
une  insurgee !"  Madame  Isabelle  cast  a  steady 
glance  at  the  irate  bourgeois. 

"  If  she  is  not  so,"  said  she  in  her  own 
mild  voice,  "  you  should  treat  her  differently ; 
and  if  you  are  sure  she  is  so,  why  have  you 
not  thrown  her  into  prison  ?  But  even  if  she 
were  so,  it  is  no  reason  she  should  die  of 
hunger,"  and  so  saying,  the  Marquise,  again 
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opening  her  purse,  proceeded  towards  a  cake- 
stall,  established  in  the  court-jard  for  the 
especial  refection  of  the  civic  defenseurs 
de  la  patrie,  and  rapidly  returned,  bearing 
to  the  object  of  her  compassion  a  moderate- 
sized  brioche,  stale,  but  the  best  that  could 
be  had. 

"  She  is  worse  than  an  insurgee,"  grumbled  a 
National  Guardsman,  en  demi-tenue,  and  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth, — "  she  is  an  Imperialist ! 
I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes  selling  violets  to 
a  rascal  of  a  fellow,  who,  two  minutes  after, 
ran  down  the  street,  singing  out  '  Vive  Napo- 
leon !'  or,  indeed,  Fm  not  sure  whether  it  was 
not  '  Vive  FEmpereur !' " 

As  Madame  Isabelle  left  the  court  of  the 
Mairie  with  her  companion,  she  had  just  time 
to  see  the  unfortunate  bouquetiere  commence 
her  unexpected  meal,  rendered  apparently  in- 
different to  all  around  her  by  the  delight  of 
once  more  tasting  food. 

When  the  two  travellers  found  themselves 
again  in  the  streets,  the  sun  had  already  risen, 
and  his  warm  yellow  rays  lay  broad  and  bright 
across  the  empty  carrefours  and  disembowelled 
streets  of  the  torn  and  lacerated  city.     Move- 
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ment  there  was  everywhere;  but  no  noise  save 
that  of  the  firing  and  cannonade  from  the 
quartier  St.  Jacques.  Silence  lay  all  around : 
you  would  have  said  it  was  an  angry  hive  of 
unbuzzing  bees ;  and  people  whispered  to  one 
another  as  they  went. 

"  Brother  \"  said  a  man  in  a  low  tone  to 
Pierre,  trying  to  stop  him  as  he  passed, 
"  brother !  help  !"  These  were  the  only  two 
words ;  but,  though  uttered  in  a  whisper,  they 
were  full  of  command,  and  the  speaker  pointed 
to  a  barricade  that  was  rising  fast  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  and  which  women  and  children 
were  aiding  to  erect. 

"  I  have  a  brother  whom  I  must  see,  for 
my  presence  is  needful  to  him,"  said  Madame 
Isabelle,  looking  the  emeutier  calmly  in  the 
face,  and  involuntarily  adopting  the  same 
whispered  tone.  "  He  is  in  great  danger,  and 
I  have  come  from  the  other  end  of  Paris  to 
see  him.'' 

"  Where  is  he  V  asked  the  man  sternly. 

"  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,"  replied  she, 
nothing  daunted. 

"  And  you  are  going  there  ?" 

"lam." 
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"  Passez,  Madame,"  said  the  rebel,  taking  off 
his  casquette  respectfully :  "  yous  etes  une 
brave  femme ;"  and  putting  his  two  hands  to 
his  mouth,  so  as  better  to  carry  the  sound, 
"  Faites  passer  la  bas !"  said  he,  turning  to- 
wards the  half-finished  barricade,  and  speaking 
in  a  Toice  so  dead  that  it  scarcely  broke  the 
silence.  And  so  the  two  went  on,  slowly 
enough  to  be  sure,  for  delay  was  in  every  step, 
but  as  yet  without  danger.  Where  the  troops 
were  stationed,  they  had  not  only  to  exhibit 
their  passport  from  the  Mairie,  but  to  under- 
go an  examination  from  the  officer  commanding 
the  post,  and  answer  categorically  all  his  ques- 
tions. When,  on  the  contrary,  they  approached 
a  barricade  guarded  by  the  insurgents,  they 
usually  passed  with  comparative  ease ;  for 
either  they  recognized  in  Pierre  one  of  their 
own,  or  a  few  words  from  his  fair  charge,  ex- 
plaining the  purport  of  her  journey,  sufficed 
to  mollify  them  completely. 

At  length,  they  gained  the  last  post  occupied 
by  the  Government  troops,  and  here  the  officer 
in  command  for  some  time  resisted,  thinking  it 
against  his  duty  to  allow  a  young  woman  like 
the  Marquise  to  pursue  what  to  him  seemed  so 
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desperate  a  course — rushing  wilfully,  as  it  were, 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion. 

"  You  are  plunging  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  insurrection/'  objected  he. 

"  I  am  not  alarmed,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Wait,  at  least,  till  we  have  taken  that  in- 
fernal nest  yonder,"  he  retorted,  with  true 
French  feeling,  pointing  to  the  towers  of  St. 
Gervais  ;  "  and  then  you  may  go  on  as  far  as 
you  like." 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  replied  unmoved. 

"But,  S !"  he  exclaimed  energetically, 

"  I  can  give  you  no  escort." 

"  I  need  none." 

"  But,  Madame,"  —  and  the  worthy  man 
seemed  really  out  of  patience — *'  I  tell  you,  it 
is  madness.  You  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them : 
no  one  on  earth  can  protect  you." 

"  On  earth,  perhaps,"  answered  she,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity ;  "  but  in  heaven,  Mon- 
sieur r 

The  officer  looked  at  her  with  sincere  inte- 
rest and  emotion ;  and,  as  the  rude  rebel  of 
the  barricades  had  said,  so  said  also  this  gallant 
scion  of  the  gallant  French  army, — 

*•  Go,  Madame  :  you  are  free  to  pass."     But 
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as  she  took  her  leave,  he  begged  permission  to 
kiss  her  hand  ;  and  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  he 
added  respectfully,  "  Priez  pour  nous." 

And  now  the  face  of  afifairs  seemed  to  change. 
Before  penetrating  into  the  broader  space  of 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,'"  they  had  to  thread  a 
multitude  of  narrow  streets,  dark,  dismal,  foul, 
and  damp,  even  in  the  bright  month  of  June — 
streets  that  beam  of  sun  had  never  lighted,  and 
that  glow  of  sun  had  never  warmed ;  places 
never  disinfected  by  wholesome  air,  never  glad- 
dened by  sight  or  sound  of  wholesome,  honest 
joy.  Silent  they  were — these  dark  haunts  of 
the  desperate — as  the  rest  of  the  town  ;  but  it 
was  a  more  sombre  silence  ;  and  as  you  entered 
you  felt  that  the  immediate  struggle  was  com- 
ing on,  and  that  Death,  in  his  dread  majesty, 
was  near.  Women  and  childi-en  of  both  sexes 
were  busied  all  in  some  fearful  work.  These 
were  picking  out  of  the  noisome  gutters  bits  of 
old  iron,  rusty  nails,  and  whatever  odds  and 
ends  might  be  used  for  the  pui-pose  of  destruc- 
tion ;  whilst  those  were  employed  in  roughly 

*  For  tlie  information  of  the  English  reader  we  will 
remark,  that  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  is  the  large  street 
opposite  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  :  the  wide  space  of 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  lies  between  the  two. 
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binding  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  species 
of  cartouche. 

Barricade  after  barricade  did  our  two  pil- 
grims pass,  seldom  escaping,  however,  without 
some  words  of  insulting  import,  elicited  by  the 
dress,  aristocratic  in  the  very  excess  of  its  sim- 
plicity, of  Madame  Isabelle.  They  were  at 
length  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine ;  and  now  in- 
deed street  warfare — rabble  strife — burst  npon 
them  in  all  its  wild  and  hideous  pomp.  From 
windows  of  adjacent  houses,  where  mattresses 
and  feather-beds  did  not  constitute  a  defence, 
peered  frightful  heads  and  bearded  faces,  grim 
visages,  belonging  mostly  to  the  loosened  ten- 
ants of  the  bagne.  Shop-windows  and  door- 
ways bristled  with  pikes  and  spears,  curious 
arms  of  ancient  date,  the  result  of  private 
plunder,  and  spikes  from  iron  railings,  bars  of 
church-doors,  riot-spoils.  At  every  stone's 
throw  reared  its  crest  a  barricade ;  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  rude  fortresses  the  unpaved 
street  had  the  appearance  of  a  bog,  miry, 
muddy,  sodden,  trodden,  and  full  of  pools  of 
thick,  black  water,  not  yet  dried  from  the  last 
night's  rain. 

Horrid  too — most  horrid — were  the  faces  of 
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those  around,  the  presiding  demons  of  these 
truly  infernal  realms  ;  but  of  these,  neither  of 
our  wanderers  took  any  heed ;  the  one,  because 
he  had  lately  been  accustomed  to  such  com- 
panions ;  the  other,  that  the  errand  on  which 
she  was  bent  was  one  that  absorbed  her 
energies  and  left  her  no  time  to  humour  her 
imagination. 

They  had  come  within  sight  of  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  and  could  see  the  winged  Liberty 
on  the  top  of  the  column  glistening  in  the  sun, 
and  looking,  as  its  outline  painted  itself  against 
the  sky,  as  though  it  were  about  to  take  for 
ever  its  flight  from  France.  An  immense  bar- 
ricade rose  before  them;  broad  at  its  summit, 
still  broader  at  its  base,  formed  almost  entirely 
of  huge  blocks,  amongst  which  paving-stones 
were  the  smallest :  it  was  indeed  a  pyramidal 
construction.  Upon  the  platform  which  ter- 
minated this  seemingly  impregnable  work,  and 
which  reached  on  either  side  to  the  second 
story  of  the  houses  that  flanked  it,  two  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  in  stem  silence. 

"  Vive  la  Republique  democratique  et 
sociale ! "  cried  Pierre  in  a  loud  roice,  lifting 
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his  cap  from  his  head.  "Brother,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  one  of  the  sentinels,  "  tell  me 
how  to  pass." 

"  Those  that  would  pass  here  may  wish  in 
vain,"  replied  the  factionnaire,  "  even  though 
they  should  send  one  of  us  or  both  through 
death's  door." 

"  But  we  are  no  enemies,"  answered  Pierre : 
"we  seek  Philippe  Vermont;  give  us  an  escort 
to  the  faubourg." 

The  sentinel  was  beginning  to  reflect  upon 
this  proposition,  when  from  behind  was  heard 
a  low  and  measured  sound,  growing,  augment- 
ing with  every  second,  and  imperiously  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  all  around.  Madame 
Isabelle  turned  round  involuntarily,  and  became 
at  once  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  general 
movement.  Upon  the  barricade  behind  rose  a 
black  swarm  of  human  beings  who,  after  a 
moment's  halt,  began  slowly  to  descend  the 
irregular  steps  afforded  by  the  projecting  sur- 
faces of  the  loose  stones.  Slowly  too,  and 
with  measured  tread,  the  sombre  group  arrived, 
splashing  tlu'ough  the  water-pools,  tramping 
through  the  mud,  and  accompanying  their  march 
with  the  dull  psalmody  of  "  Les  Lampions," 
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to    which    thej    had    adapted    the    terrible 
words  : — 

"  Bread  !  Bread  !  Bread  !  or  Lead  !" 

which  rang  through  the  still  raorning  air  like  a 
death-knell,  and  was  rendered  doubly  awful  by 
the  wan  and  emaciated  aspect  of  the  funereal 
chanters.  Over  their  heads  floated  a  sable- 
banner,  on  which  was  written  in  blood-red 
characters :  "  Yivre  en  travaillant,  ou  mourir 
en  combattant."  Down  thej  came,  splashing, 
tramping,  chanting,  and  ever  from  their  hollow 
chests  came  forth  the  sepulchral  sound : — 
"  Du  pain  !  ou  du  plomb  !" 

"God  help  them!"  exclaimed  Madame  Isa- 
belle  fervently,  as  the  phantom-troop  swept  by, 
and  she  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  in 
an  attitude  of  unmistakably  sincere  commi- 
seration. 

The  leader  of  the  squadron  darted  at  her  a 
piercing  look. 

"What  do  you  here'?"  asked  he,  dropping 
slightly  behind  the  rest;  and  when  she  had 
told  her  purpose,  "  Come  with  us,"  he  replied, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  answer,  she  found 
herself  climbing  the  formidable  barricade   in 
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front  of  her,  and  supported  on  one  hand  by 
Pierre  Larcher,  on  the  other  bj  him  who  had 
spoken  to  her. 

When  the  whole  party  had  descended  on 
the  opposite  side,  Madame  Isabelle  found  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  camp  of  a  far  more 
serious  and  menacing  description  than  any  she 
had  yet  seen.  Muskets  were  ranged  in  regular 
faisceaux  all  around,  and  of  all  the  men  assem- 
bled there  (and  there  might  have  been  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred)  not 
one  either  spoke,  or  seemed  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  his  neighbour,  or  to  the  new  comers. 
All  was  silent,  still,  severe,  and  gave  an  idea 
of  almost  military  discipline. 

When  the  bearer  of  the  black  flag  (the  same 
who  had  addressed  the  Marquise)  had  conferred 
for  a  few  seconds  apart  with  the  chief  of  the 
barricade  just  surmounted,  he  approached  Ma- 
dame Isabelle,  and,  with  more  respectfulness 
of  manner  than  might  be  expected — 

"Our  roads  lie  differently  now,''  said  he: 
"  but  God  speed  you  on  your  journey,''  and 
before  she  could  reply,  he  was  heading  his 
band  down  a  narrow  street  Avhich  intersected 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine  upon  the  left  hand. 
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In  Pierre  Larclier,  the  commander  of  the 
barricade  had  recognised  a  comrade,  and  before 
pursuing  their  course,  thej  exchanged  a  few 
sentences.  But  now  the  moment  for  departure 
came. 

"  Adieu,  camarade  ! "  said  the  barricader. 

"  Yiye  la  Republique  socialiste !"  answered 
Pierre,  and  he  turned  to  escort  the  Marquise  on 
her  way. 

"  A  la  barricade !  a  la  barricade !  '^  was 
suddenly  shouted  from  a  street  to  the  right, 
and  oj)posite  to  the  one  into  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  black  flag  had  disappeared. 

"  A  la  barricade!"  was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
voices. 

A  man  came  breathlessly  flying  into  the 
crowd,  and  going  straight  to  the  chief,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  red  band  upon  his  arm — 

"  They  are  poiu'ing  in  from  all  sides ! "  he 
cried  panting,  and  staggering  from  over-exer- 
tion, "  they  will  be  here  before  ten  minutes  are 
over.'' 

"  Make  aU  the  haste  you  can,  if  you  would 
not  be  a  witness  to  more  than  you  may  well 
like,"  said  the  barricade-chief  to  Madame  Isa- 
belle.  She  moved  forward  with  Pierre.  "  Pas  si 
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bete!"  growled  a  fierce-looking  wretcli  some  few 
paces  behind  tliem,  "  the  capture  is  a  good  one. 
Hola,  Jean!"  shouted  he  to  a  man,  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  wine-merchant's  shop,  "  bring  me 
down  that  hen  skylark,  if  she  attempts  to  fly 
by  you!" 

'' Canaille!"  vociferated  the  chief,  "is  that 
the  way  you  obey  V  and,  quick  as  thought,  his 
pistol  was  cocked,  pointed  and  fired ;  but  the 
mark  was  missed,  and  the  man  stood,  scowling 
vengeance  through  the  fast-dispelling  smoke. 

Escape  was  now  impossible,  for  the  general 
alarm  was  given.  A  momentary  stillness 
ensued,  during  which  a  pin  might  have  been 
heard  to  drop. 

A  noise,' — a  rolling  noise.  Yes !  it  was 
they — the  drums ! 

"Auxarmes!"  rang  through  the  air  so  as 
to  shake  the  very  soil. 

Madame  Isabelle  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  gave  herself  up  to  heaven's  mercy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Pr-r-r-r-m,  pr-r-r-r-m !  plan,  plan  !  plan, 
plan!  on  rolled  the  drums— tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  on  marched  the  men — and  soon  at  a 
little  distance,  waving  above  the  crest  of  the 
barricade,  was  to  be  seen  the  tricolor  banner 
of  the  Republic  surmounted  bj  its  golden  bird. 

Murmurs  and  mutterings  were  heard;  but 
few  cries.  The  bustle  and  movement  sufficiently 
indicated  that  a  partial  panic  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  of  the  troops ;  but 
those  who  fled,  fled  in  comparative  silence. 

"Halte!"  shouted  a  voice,  which  though  at 
a  distance  was  distinctly  audible,  and  the 
drums  ceased  beating,  and  the  men  stood  still. 
Madame    Isabelle  took   her   hands   from  her 
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eyes,  and  looked  around.  She  was  deadly 
pale  ;  but  not  agitated.  She  believed  her  horn- 
to  be  come,  and  one  thought  alone  possessed 
her — how  she  should  best  fit  herself  to  stand 
in  her  Maker's  presence.  Pierre,  armed  now 
from  head  to  heel,  stood  by  her  with  anxious 
look,  determined  to  defend  her  to  the  last.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  shelter  for  any 
one  in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  death 
threatened  from  all  quarters.  Every  house- 
window  showed  a  levelled  gun,  its  muzzle 
pointed  at  the  advancing  troops.  Every  en- 
trance was  blocked  by  insurgents  who  lined 
either  side  of  the  street  between  the  two  bar- 
ricades, and  defended  the  ground -floor  of 
each  house.  Besides,  truth  to  say,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  even  to  be  between  two 
fires,  bad  as  it  was,  was  perhaps  safer  than  to 
trust  to  dwellings  whence  many,  who  once 
entered,  had  been  known  never  to  come  forth. 
As  the  barricade,  further  on  towards  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  did  not  appear  to  be  an  object 
of  present  attack,  and  as  its  fire  would  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  only  serve  to  back  that 
of  the  more  considerable  one  in  front  of  it, 
Pierre  thought  the  safest  position  was  at  its 
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immediate  foot,  and  there,  partially  masked  by 
three  or  four  rebels,  who  lent  themselves  not 
unreadily  to  her  defence,  he  placed  the  Mar- 
quise, taking  his  stand  directly  before  her. 
He  hoped,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  protect- 
ing barricade  might  not  be  called  upon  to  act, 
and  he  calculated,  on  the  other,  that  even 
should  it  be  so,  to  be  immediately  under  the 
fire  was  to  secure  the  only  chance  of  its  pass- 
ing over  your  head. 

After  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  a  com- 
plete silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  at  the 
end  of  a  few  seconds,  by  one  of  the  men  fore- 
most upon  the  stone  rampart. 

"  They  want  to  parley,"  said  he ;  "  an 
officer  is  detached  holding  a  white  handker- 
chief— he  is  alone.  You  had  best  come  up, 
capitaine,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say." 

Thus  addressed,  the  man  whom  we  have 
already  designated  as  the  chief  of  the  barri- 
cade, shouldering  his  gun,  advanced,  and 
mounted  to  the  platform.  What  passed  be- 
tween the  '  officer  and  the  rebel  chieftain, 
none  could  hear  save  those  in  front  or  upon 
the  platform  itself;  but  the  latter,  at  a  glance, 
saw  that  his  position  was  no  safe  one,  and 
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that  he  should  need  all  the  strength  of  his 
rude  fortress,  and  the  ability  of  his  men  in 
the  art  of  street  warfare,  to  defend  himself 
effectually.  The  troops  had  emerged,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  from  a  small  street  on  the 
left  hand  side,  communicating  by  a  thousand 
tortuous  ramifications  with  the  Quartiers  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Martin,  already  re-possessed  by 
the  army.  On  entering  upon  their  present 
position,  they  had  divided  into  two  columns, 
one — the  smaller  division — destined  to  keep 
in  check  the  barricade  lower  down,  and  the 
other,  or  more  considerable  one,  to  attack  the 
formidable  edifice  w^e  have  described.  This 
division  of  the  column  had  not  at  first  been  in- 
tended, but  was  the  result  of  necessity.  It 
was  thought  that  the  two  detachments,  ordered 
off  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction,  but 
by  different  roads,  would  be  able  to  join  com- 
pany at  this  precise  spot,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
column  we  have  already  noticed,  every  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  all  its  power  against  the 
principal  barricade,  whilst  the  much  smaller 
one  should  be  already  attacked  and  taken  by 
the  coming  up  from  the  other  side.  A  mis- 
take   had,   however,    occurred.     The    troops, 
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composed  principally  of  Gardes  Mobiles,  sent 
to  join  the  principal  detachment,  bad  met 
with  unexpected  obstacles,  and — as  was  dis- 
covered later — had  been  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
in  spite  of  their  heroic  resistance,  bj  the  much 
superior  numbers  with  which  thej  had  fallen 
in.  Consequently,  when  the  detachment  of 
the  line  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action 
awarded  to  it,  it  found  itself  alone,  unsup- 
ported from  beliind,  and  taken  between  two 
fires.  The  remedy,  however,  was  quickly  de- 
vised and  applied.  A  small  portion  was 
directed,  as  we  have  said,  towards  the  lesser 
barricade,  which  was  not  only  kept  in  check, 
but  could  not  evidently  resist,  whilst  the  chief 
body  of  the  column  was  destined  to  attack  the 
greater  obstacle.  The  corner  of  the  narrow 
street — behind  which  the  passes  were  guarded 
by  the  "  regulars," — was  stopped  up  by  artil- 
lery, and,  there  being  quite  sufficient  space 
between  the  two  bamcades  for  both  bodies  of 
troops  to  manoeuvre  easily,  it  was  more  than 
probable  the  insurgents,  notwithstanding  the 
impregnability  of  the  ramparts,  would  have 
the  worst  of  the  day. 

"  Mes  enfants,"  had  said  the  superior  officer 
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to  his  men,  upon  dividing  tliem  as  we  have 
described,  "cany  me  that  dung- hill  yonder 
(pointing  to  the  smaller  barricade)  "at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  And  harkye,  my  lads, 
do  it  in  double-quick  time — quart  a  nous,  mes 
braves,''  he  added,  with  a  flourish  of  his  sword, 
"  we  must  pull  down  this  chateau  des  cartes  !" 
and  he  cast  at  the  stone  monster  a  con- 
temptuous look,  vastly  frequent  on  a  French 
troupier's  countenance  whenever  he  has  in 
any  way  to  do  with  a  Pekin,  even  though  that 
same  Pekin  holds  him  at  his  gun's  muzzle. 

And  thus  stood  matters  when  the  chief  of 
the  barricade  ended  his  conference  with  the 
commandant  of  the  forces  sent  out  against 
him. 

^'  Venez  !  bon  chers  de  Royalistes !"  were 
the  only  words  heard,  as  the  chef  de  la  barri- 
cade, snatching  from  a  man  beside  him  a  red 
flag,  bearing  the  words,  "  Vive  la  Republique 
democratique  et  sociale,"  inscribed  upon,  waved 
it  aloft,  and  hurling  defiance  at  his  enemies, 
descended  once  more  into  the  centre  of  his 
own  camp. 

At  the  same  instant  a  woman,  a  wild 
infuriate  hag,  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the 
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fortress,  and  agitated  in  seeming  triumph  a 
flag  of  as  crimson  hue  as  the  former,  but 
which  bore  "  Deux  heures  de  pillage  !"  stamped 
upon  its  folds. 

"  Ah  !  diablesse  d'enfer  !''  exclaimed  the 
capitaine.  "  Cut  her  down,  jon  idiots  yonder  !'' 
"  Down  with  the  rag ! "  "  Down  with  the 
wretch!"  "She's  a  Carlist,'"— " An  Orleaniste" 
— '•'  A  communist''  — were  shouted  around  in 
senseless  clamour;  and  ere  so  many  vocifera- 
tions had  had  time  to  quit  so  many  mouths, 
the  woman  was  cut  down  by  the  blow  of  an 
axe,  and  rolled  flag  and  all  into  the  mud — the 
heUish  grin  of  exultation  still  distorting  her 
features. 

And  now  a  silence  ensued  deeper  than  had 
yet  reigned.  The  attacking  party  had  before 
them  a  stone  wall,  mute,  menacing,  deserted. 
Not  an  insurgent  manned  it.  All  had  re- 
treated to  the  interior  of  the  camp,  and  there 
each  single  individual,  his  finger  upon  the 
trigger  of  his  gun,  awaited  the  appearance  of 
a  lignard  upon  the  platform,  to  bring  him 
down  as  he  would  a  bird. 

But  so  was  not  to  begin  the  engagement. 
The  ofi&cer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  line 
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Lad  ranged  his  men  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
empty,  and  at  the  word  "  Feu  !"  two  hundred 
muskets  lodged  their  contents  so  promptly, 
and  with  such  dexterity,  in  the  threatening 
windows  of  the  houses,  that  the  men  who  gar- 
risoned them  had  scarcely  any  of  them  time  to 
retreat,  and  but  few  in  comparison  returned 
the  well-directed  charge.  Still,  some  of  the 
"  liners"  fell,  but  the  losses  on  the  insurgents' 
side  were  considerable,  and  so  great  was  the 
surprise  (for  this  window-war  had  usually  been 
turned  entirely  to  the  profit  of  the  rebels)  that 
the  "  regulars"  had  re-loaded  before  their 
adversaries  were  prepared  to  oppose  any 
serious  resistance. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  on  this  precise 
spot  the  windows  were  less  thickly  garnished 
than  in  many  others,  for  the  principal  bar- 
ricade was  thought  so  utterly  impregnable, 
that  the  other  means  of  defence  were  propor- 
tionably  less  organized. 

"Pan!  Pan!  Pan!  Pan!"  burst  forth  in 
the  sharp  tracks  of  the  musketry ;  bullets 
whizzed  and  whistled  through  the  air,  men  and 
boys  dropped  from  the  windows  like  flies ;   and 
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fell  sbot  in  the  head  and  breast,  blood- 
bestreamed  and  brain-bespattered,  crushed 
upon  the  trottoir,  or  stifled  in  the  mud. 

"  Hurrah !  mj  bojs  !  have  at  'em !  blow 
them  to  atoms  !  fetch  them  down  !''  burst  on 
the  one  side  from  the  attacking  force,  whilst 
the  epithets  were  responded  to  from  behind 
the  barricades  bj  those  of  "  Butcher !  Thief ! 
Assassin !  Traitor  I"  and  "  Massacreur  du 
peuple  !" 

"  Hola  there  beneath  \"  shouted  a  voice 
from  an  upper  window,  "  the  artillery  is  on  the 
move ;  they  are  going  to  cannonade  us  !    Ah  ! 

les  mitrailleurs !    les  canai !"    but  before 

he  could  end  the  word,  he  had  fallen  back- 
wards, pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  musket 
baU. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the 
clatter  of  the  retiring  trains  that  had  brought 
up  the  cannon  to  its  post. 

Oh  !  what  a  dread  moment  was  that ! 

Madame  Isabelle  had  risen  from  the  kneel- 
ing position  which,  during  all  the  previous 
portion  of  the  battle  she  had  preserved,  and 
transfixed  by,  she  knew  not  what,  resistless 
hidden  power  of  expectation,   she  stood,  pale 
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and  breathless,  with  fixed  eyes  and  extended 
arms. 

What  word  of  command  was  given  could 
not  now  be  distinguished;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  a  murderous  discharge  swept  the 
house-fronts,  and  was  answered  by  a  discharge 
this  time  as  deadly :  a  deep  sound  seemed  to 
fill  the  air  with  its  roar,  and  shake  the  earth 
with  its  vibration. 

"  Pan  !"  roared  the  throat  of  bronze — and 
"Pan !"  answered  a  second  note  in  this  fierce 
harmony.  "  Pan  !"  then  bayed  another ;  and 
then  another  still,  and  so  on  till  seventeen 
such  bellowings  had  been  counted.  The  balls 
took  but  small  effect,  for  the  barricade  was  too 
well  constructed,  and  upon  too  broad  a  base, 
to  be  much  shaken.  But  when  at  last  a  dark 
globe  came  flying  through  the  air,  and  that  its 
rest  was  marked  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  a  house  whence  the  most  constant  firing  had 
hitherto  proceeded,  oh !  then  indeed  the 
general  aspect  changed,  and  no  flock  of  wild 
fowl  suddenly  dispersed  by  "  Heaven^s  artil- 
tillery"  was  more  scared  than  were  these  rebels 
by  the  sound  of  the  brazen  thunder. 

For  a  moment  there  was  visible  hesitation; 
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but  a  circumstance  that  sucldenlj  exasperated 
the  leader,  gave  fresh  nerve  to  the  rest. 

"  Father !"  had  suddenly  shouted  the 
captain,  as  an  old  man — Tvho  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  business,  and  doing  much  mischief 
bj  every  now  and  then  crawling  to  the  ridge  of 
the  platform,  and  laying  his  gun  flat  upon  it, 
firing  at  some  distant  mark  he  rarely  faih^l 
to  hit, — came  tumbling  down  head  foremost, 
shot  in  the  left  temple.  "  Father  !"  and  with 
a  yell  the  chieftain  bounded  forwards  to  tlie 
stone  work. 

"Let  us  tear  the  dogs  in  pieces,"  he  vocife- 
rated, and  was  springing  forward,  when  a  man 
at  his  side  dragged  him  back. 

"  Look  at  that !"  he  whispered,  pointing  to 
a  second  tricolor  flag,  that  suddenly,  and 
with  a  burst  of  triumph  from  a  thousand 
mouths,  rose  high  above  the  one  that  was 
carried  by  the  regiment  of  the  Line. 

"  Well !  what  then  V  retorted  the  frenzied 
chief,  struggling  to  get  loose. 

"  What  then  1  listen  \" 

The  firing  had  ceased  for  a  second,  and  cries 
of  "  Vive  la  Republique ! "  mingled  with  "  Vive 
Lamoriciere  \"  and  "  Vive  la  France  !"  rent  the 
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air.  The  truth  was  instantly  evident.  The 
smaller  barricade  was  taken,  and  now,  the 
government  troops  had  only  to  direct  their 
concentrated  forces  against  the  larger  one. 

"Dogs!  canaille!  murderersr  yelled  the 
infuriate  chief,  inoculating  with  his  own  mad 
energy  the  clustering  throng  around  him. 
"  Here  \"  and  tearinsf  from  his  breast  a  scarlet 
shawl,  he  bound  it  round  his  body,  and  bran- 
dishing his  gun,  exclaimed  "  Who  is  it  will 
not  venture  to  follow  me  1  By  G — 1  I  will 
shoot  him  dead  who  dares  it." 

But  the  attack,  thus  wildly  dreamt  of  by 
the  rebel,  became  just  now  inevitable  from  ano- 
ther cause.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
insurgents  were  preparing  to  rush  forward,  the 
sound  as  of  multiplied  cannon  confounded  the 
willing  echoes  of  the  street,  and  a  crash  fol- 
lowed, as  though  the  welkin  itself  were  falling 
in.  The  insurgents  were  violently  driven  back 
from  their  positions,  and  fell  one  upon  the 
other  pell-mell,  uncertain  whether  an  earth- 
quake had  not  visited  them. 

When  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  the  cause  of  the  din  was 
evident.  The  cannon  had  at  last  done  its  duty, 
and  its  deadly  metal  messengers,  finding  at 
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length  a  point  in  the  armour  of  their  stone 
adversary,  had  revelled  in  all  their  fertility  of 
destruction.  The  platform  of  the  barricade 
M'as  overthrown :  it  was  uncrested  as  it  were, 
and  as  it  now  rose  between  the  belligerent 
parties,  it  presented  to  each,  instead  of  a 
defence,  a  quicker  means  of  arriving  at  the 
other. 

Hesitation  lasted  but  a  moment. 

"  Up !  follow  me !  and  no  quarter !"  cried 
the  chief  of  the  insurgents,  and  his  bullet 
sped  to  its  destination. 

And  now  came  the  combat  single-handed — 
the  most  horrible  of  all.  Both  parties  met 
upon  the  breach,  and  disputed  the  passage  with 
desperate  valour.  If  the  soldiers  fought  like 
lions,  the  insurgents  fought  like  devils.  They 
bit,  scratched,  tore,  stabbed,  cut,  mained,  and 
mangled,  every  morsel  of  human  flesh  that 
came  within  their  grasps.  Blood  trickled  no 
longer,  but  streamed  down  the  stones  slippery 
with  gore,  and  the  pools  of  dark  water  turned 
red.  The  bang  of  muskets,  the  sulphur-scented 
smoke,  the  din,  the  clash,  the  clangour  of  arms, 
the  gleam  of  the  bayonets,  the  roar  of  blas- 
phemous imprecations,  the  dull,  and  yet  ever 
audible  roll  of  the  drums,  beating  the  pas  de 
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charge,  all  combined  indeed  to  make  of  it 
one  of  the  most  horrible  scenes  the  mind  can 
imagine. 

And  now,  to  all  these  sounds  is  added 
another.  A  long  blast  is  blown  by  one  of  the 
rebels,  upon  a  horn  whose  tone  is  terrible  as 
one  may  fancy  that  of  the  last  judgment  day. 
Another  similar  blast  replies  at  some  distance 
down  the  street,  and  then  two  others,  still 
farther  off — and  then  rings  through  the  air 
such  a  strange  note  of  wail,  such  a  knell,  such 
an  unearthly  sound ! 

"  Ah  !  coquins  ! "  cries  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  "  the  tocsin  !  we  havVt 
done  with  'em  yet ! '' 

"  Traitors  !  monsters  ! "  vociferates  an  in- 
surg6  between  his  clenched  teeth ;  "  they  have 
us,  and  we  have  no  hope  left ! " 

"  Is  it  so  ? ''  shouted  a  grim-visaged  wretch 
we  have  seen  once  before — "  nous  verrons  1"  and 
with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  he  darted  to  where 
Madame  Isabelle  stood,  and  ere  any  one,  even 
Pierre,  could  divine  his  infernal  purpose,  he 
was  dashing  up  to  the  breach  with  his  now 
inanimate  prey. — Madame  Isabelle  had  fainted. 

Let  us  do  them  justice.  A  universal  shout 
of    reprobation    burst    from    the    rebels    as 
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■well  as  from  the  troops,  and  Pierre  was  not 
alone  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  monster. 
But  our  friend  the  artisan  was  only  in  time  to 
receive  the  falling  body  of  the  ^larquise,  luckily 
safe  and  unharmed ;  for,  barely  had  the  wretch 
who  bore  her  reached  the  summit  of  what 
remained  of  the  barricade,  than  he  tottered  and 
fell,  hit  by  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  soldiers. 

The  troops  quickly  profited  by  the  confusion 
this  incident  had  created,  and  concentrating 
all  their  forces  for  one  supreme  assault,  they 
stormed  the  ruined  rampart,  and  bayonet  in 
hand  pom'ed  in  upon  the  rebel  camp. 

All  was  over: — the  insurgents  fled,  and  know- 
ing that  they  had  a  chance  of  making  a  good 
stand  by  nearing  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and 
the  fauboui'g,  they  made  for  the  next  barricade, 
behind  which  they  took  shelter,  and  when  the 
troops  came  to  look  about  them,  they  clearly 
saw,  with  discouragement,  that  after  all,  their 
victory  only  gained  for  them  a  small  terrace  of 
a  few  yards. 

In  the  general  debandade,  Pierre,  too,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  the  Marquise,  and  placing 
her  beyond  danger  behind  the  shelter  of  another 
barricade. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

One  barricade  after  anotlier  was  passed  by 
Pierre,  still  bearing  bis  senseless  burthen  in  his 
arms.  Upon  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  towenng  ramparts,  so 
as  really  to  form  a  strongly  fortified  place,  he 
stayed  his  course.  Here  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  friends  ;  comrades  in  labour  as  in  revolt, 
compagnons  d  atelier  and  men  with  whom  he 
had  for  years  conspired  and  combated. 

Without  revealing  the  name  of  the  Marquise, 
or  any  particularity  of  her  position,  he  con- 
trived to  excite  the  interest  of  the  insurgents 
in  her  favour  by  simply  stating  the  quiet 
courage  with  which,  under  his  safe  conduct,  she 
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had  risked  lierself  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors 
of  insurrection,  to  go  to  Philippe  Vermont,  and 
obtain  news  of  an  imprisoned  relative. 

All  agreed  it  was  best  she  should  as  promptly 
as  possible  reach  the  quart ier-generale,  which 
was  close  bj,  and  where  she  was  most  likely  to 
receive  the  attention  her  position  appeared  to 
require  ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  his  comrades,  Pierre  carried 
across  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  his  interesting 
charge,  unrevived  by  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 
June  sun,  from  whose  blazing  beams  the  ouvrier 
could  not,  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  contrive 
entirely  to  screen  her  face. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine  he  stopped,  and  taking  from  his  neck  a 
small  white  tube  that  hung  there  by  a  black 
ribbon,  gave  a  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle. 
This  he  repeated  twice,  and  at  the  third  time 
a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Garde  National,  com- 
ing to  a  window  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
situated  upon  the  right-hand  side,  made  a 
sign,  first  to  Pierre  and  next  to  some  one 
behind  the  barricade,  which  guarded  the  en- 
trance of  the  faubourg. 

Immediately  a  man  in  a  blue  blouse,  but 
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unarmed,  save  by  one  pistol  at  his  belt, 
climbed  up  the  stone-work,  and  appeared  on 
the  summit  of  the  barricade. 

"Salut!  frere!"  said  Pierre,  gravely. 

"Salut'/'  replied  the  other.  "But  whence 
come  you*?  I  thought  you  yonder  with  the 
Commandant,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  house 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

"  I  am  returning  thither,''  answered  Pierre ; 
"  but  I  need  help,  as  you  see." 

'•'And  what  burthen  bear  you  there,  Maitre 
Pierre  V  rejoined  the  emeutier  ;  "  that  is  none 
of  us  ;  it  looks  wondrous  like  an  '  aristo.' '' 

"  Never  mind  looks,  Francois  :  if  we  had 
many  of  the  stamp  of  her  I  have  the  honour 
of  bearing  here,  the  sons  of  such  mothers 
would  make  France  invincible  over  the  world, 
and  put  the  Republic  out  of  danger.  But  let 
us  lose  no  time  in  talking — lend  me  a  hand." 

"  Peste  I"  murmured  the  Faubourien,  com- 
ing down  to  meet  Pierre,  and  aid  him  in  safely 
transporting  his  burthen  over  the  barricade; 
"it  must  be  a  more  than  ordinary  person 
Avhom  Pierre  Larcher  can  think  himself  ho- 
noured in  approaching." 

With  little  trouble  they  arrived  behind  the 
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entrenchment,  and  Pierre,  taking  leave  of  his 
acquaintance,  entered  the  house,  at  the  win- 
dow of  T^hich  the  Garde  Xational  had  ap- 
peared. 

"Le  Commandant'?''  said  he  to  a  man  on 
the  landing  of  the  first  floor. 

"  He  is  here,"  was  the  answer,  and  he  who 
gave  it  designated  a  door  on  his  left  hand. 

"  And  ^Yhat  is  the  meaning  of  those  two 
sentinels  there  in  the  passage,  armed  as  though 
thej  expected  to  encounter  the  devil  himself? 
Have  we  got  the  keeping  of  old  Bugeaud,  or 
has  Louis  Philippe  been  caught  coming  back 
to  Paris !" 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  the  other,  "  that  is  the 
prisoner's  room.'' 

"  Prisoner  I"  repeated  Pierre,  with  seeming 
surprise.  "  Ah  !  I  remember  now, — a  'reac'*''' 
isn't  he  1" 

"  Worse  than  that,  a  Carliste  !"t 

'•'  Indeed !  Well,  never  mind,"  pursued 
Pierre  with  affected  indifference,  "  tell  the 
chef  he  must  come  instantly  to  the  reserved 

*  Reactionnaire  :  the  popular  abbreviation. 

t  The  people  of  Paris  have  not  ceased  calling  a  Le- 
gitimist a  Carliste,  although  no  prince  of  the  name  of 
Charles  now  exists. 
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council-room  on  the  third  story, — saj  it  is  I 
who  need  him.  And  so/'  he  added  negli- 
gently, thinking  it  advisable  to  have  the  most 
precise  information  upon  this  point,  "  they 
have  put  him  into  Madame  Gerard's  own  par- 
ticular souriciere." 

"  On  the  contrary  he  occupies  the  bed-room 
of  the  Pere  Gerard.'' 

"What !  the  room  leading  to  the  garden'?" 

''Just  so." 

"  Well !"  said  Pierre,  "  I  hope  he  is  well 
guarded." 

''  Ah !  je  vous  en  reponds,"  answered  the 
other.  "There  are  those  two  fellows  at  his 
door,  and  another  inside ;  he  has  the  liberty 
of  his  movements,  voila  tout." 

Pierre  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  till  he  had 
reached  the  third  story,  and  there,  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
landing-place,  he  deposited  the  Marquise  upon 
the  only  arm-chair  in  the  apartment,  and  drew 
her  towards  a  window,  which  he  opened. 

Scarcely  two  seconds  had  elapsed,  when 
Philippe  Vermont  made  his  appearance,  agi- 
tated by  fears  he  dared  not  avow,  at  the  idea 
of  beinsf  alone  with  Pierre  Larcher. 
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Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  thi-eshold  when 
"Tonnerre  de  Dieu !  \vho  is  this  I''  he  eja- 
culated, staring  at  the  female  form  upon  the 
chair. 

"  Madame  la  Marquise  de  ^leranges !"  said 
the  ouvrier,  giving,  he  could  not  tell  why,  to 
the  young  widow,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  he  had  known  her,  the  fall  extent  of  her 
titular  distinctions. 

"  Madame  Isabelle  I''  cried  Philippe,  with  a 
sudden  flush  of  agitation. 

*•  Madame  Isabelle,*'  re-echoed  the  ouvrier, 
gazing  sternly  at  the  artist. 

Vermont  approached,  and  was  about  to 
touch  the  hand  that  hung  down  over  the  elbow 
of  the  chair.     Pierre  placed  himself  in  his  way. 

"  She  has  fainted,''  said  he,  "  and  must  be 
brought  to."  Vermont  stood  at  the  back  of 
the  fauteuil,  gazing  on  the  pallid  features  of 
the  Marquise  with  an  expression  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  define,  and  which  seemed  far  from 
pleasing  to  Pierre. 

"You  had  best  fetch  Madame  Gerard/' 
suggested  Phihppe.  "  She  will  understand 
how " 

"  I  shall  not  stir  from  hence,"  answered  dog- 
gedly the  artisan. 
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"  Then  I  had  perhaps  better  go  down  my- 
self, and but  see  !"  suddenly  added  Ver- 
mont, "  she  is  moving." 

It  was  so  :  the  fresh  air,  blowing  full  upon 
her  face  and  neck,  had  apparently  revived  her, 
and,  after  a  few  gasps,  and  a  few  slight  ner- 
vous struggles  with  returning  consciousness, 
Madame  Isabelle  unclosed  her  eyes.  Her  first 
look,  however,  proved  that  it  was — if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used — only  physical  life  that 
had  as  yet  returned.  Moral  vitality  slumbered 
still,  and  her  vague,  vacant  glances  wandered 
around  without  bringing  to  lier  mind's  vision 
any  definite  idea  or  form.  At  last,  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  pressed  it,  and  then, 
letting  the  hand  drop  again,  looked  intently  at 
the  bright  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens  above. 
A  sigh  escaped  her  lips  :  she  closed  her  eyes 
with  an  imperceptible  shudder. 

"  Soyez  benis,  Seigneur !"  murmured  her 
languid  voice ;  and  the  first  mark  of  reawaken- 
ing reason  was  prayer.  Pierre  uncovered  his 
head,  and  bent  it  devoutly  upon  his  breast. 
Philippe  too  doflTed  his  crimson  casquette,  but 
it  was  to  readjust  his  sable  curls. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
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her  lips  had  moYed  in  silent  supplication  and 
thanksgiving,  the  Marquise  opened  her  eves, 
sat  upright  upon  her  seat,  and  with  a  gentle 
smile  recognized  both  her  attendants. 

Holding  forth  her  little  hand,  and  pressing 
with  emotion  the  one  which  Pierre  deferen- 
tially tendered  to  her  grasp,  "  Merci ! "  said 
she,  the  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes,  and  with 
an  accent  of  deep  gratitude  to  which  nothing 
can  do  j  iistice.  "  And  jou,  Philippe,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  towards  the  painter,  but  with- 
out giving  him  her  hand,  "  you,  too,  would  hare 
been  sorry  had  harm  befallen  me." 

"  Ah,  ^Madame !"  ejaculated  Vermont,  as 
though  the  bare  thought  were  too  dreadful  to 
be  admitted. 

"  Yet  much  harm  might  have  come  to  me 
without  Heaven's  protection,"  pursued  the  Mar- 
quise, "  for  I  have  walked  a  great  way  across 
the  town  ;  and  if  you  knew  ....  Oh !"  she 
groaned,  covering  her  face  with  her  two  hands, 
"  if  you  knew  all  that  I  have  seen  !  However, 
I  am  here  among  good  friends,"  she  added, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  at  each  word 
she  watched  Vermont's  countenance  furtively, 
as  though  she  wanted  to  find  out  what  chances 
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she  had  of  obtaining  the  boon  she  had  come  to 
implore. 

"  With  the  earliest  of  all  friends,"  answered 
Philippe. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it !"  she  replied  eagerlj — "  the 
earliest  of  all !  Leave  us  awhile  alone,  mon 
bon  Pierre,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  ouvrier ; 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  Monsieur  Philippe." 

Her  feminine  instinct  warned  her  that  a 
prayer  addressed  to  Vermont  in  the  presence 
of  Pierre  would  be  deprived  of  half  its  chance 
of  success. 

"  I  go,  Madame,"  remarked  the  artisan ;  "  but 
though  out  of  hearing,  I  shall  not  be  out  of  call, 
should  you  need  my  services  ;"  and  the  glance 
by  which  he  measured  Philippe  from  head  to 
foot  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  Mar- 
quise, had  she  noticed  it.  When  the  ouvrier 
had  left  the  room, — 

"Philippe!  Philippe!"  she  exclaimed,  "where 
is  Fern  and  V 

"  He  is  here  1"  answered  Vermont. 

"  Give  him  back  to  me !"  ejaculated  she  with 
uncontrollable  energy,  clasping  her  two  hands, 
and  raising  her  lovely  streaming  eyes  to  Ver- 
mont's face. 
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Philippe  had  seated  himself  near  the  chair 
of  the  Marqiiise.  At  these  words  he  com- 
pressed his  lips,  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  looked  down. 

"  It  might  cost  me  m j  life,''  he  objected. 

"  It  might  have  cost  me  mine,  to  come  here 
to  petition  joii,"'  rejoined  she  ;  "  and  jet  I 
came,  and  Heaven  protected  me.  Heaven  wiU 
protect  jou  too,  Philippe,  if  you  do  a  good  and 
generous  act  ;  and  jour  sins  will  be  the  more 
nearly  expiated,  the  more  danger  you  incur  in 
your  efforts  to  avert  evil  from  another.' 

In  any  other  mouth  these  were  words  would 
have  made  the  materialist  laugh  ;  but  somehow 
or  other  he  could  not  find  even  a  smile  of 
contempt  wherewith  to  meet  the  sincere  and 
simple  piety  of  Madame  IsabeUe. 

The  simplicity  of  this  pure  creature  it  was 
that,  in  the  most  perilous  situations,  rescued 
her. 

"You  forget,"  observed  Philippe,  "that  I 
am  the  head  and  chief  of  men  who  are  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  for  their  opinions.  We  look 
upon  those  who  think  like  you  as  a  moral  pes- 
tilence, from  which  France,  were  she  not  forcibly 
disinfected,  must  die.     I,  for  my  own  part,  re- 
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gard  your  brother  as  an  enemy  to  our  cause 
and  to  the  country ;  and  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  restoring  him  to 
liberty,  even  supposing — which  is  not  the  case 
— that  I  could  do  so  with  impunity.  It  is  there- 
fore— (do  not  interrupt  me) — it  is  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  an  act  at  variance  with  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience  that  you  ask  me  for ; 
and  nextly,  an  act  that  would  put  my  own  life 
in  imminent  danger,  Now,  if  I  consented  to 
do  that  which  I  consider  wrong  for  the  public 
cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incur  most  fear- 
ful risks,  what  should  I  gain  thereby  V 

''  The  inestimable  reward  of  feeling  you  had 
committed  a  noble  action  and  saved  a  whole 
family  from  desolation." 

"Inestimable  reward,"  argued  Philippe 
coolly,  "so  say  you;  but  suppose  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  presume  to  value  this  same  reward, 
and  esteem  it  at  a  tolerably  low  rate'?  what 
then '?  Why,  for  so  slight  a  retribution  I  cannot 
well  be  expected  to  run  so  tremendous  a  risk; 
consequently,  let  us  come  to  the  second  part 
of  the  proposition,  the  '  saving  a  whole  family 
from  desolation;'"  (by  degrees,  as  Philippe 
spoke,  his  glances  were  directed  to  the  fair  being 
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before  liim  with  ever-increasing  ardour).  '' Your 
family,  Madame/'  he  continued,  '•'  has  conferred 
on  me  great  obligations;  but  at  the  present 
time  you  cannot  deny  that  small  friendship 
exists  between  us.  Your  brother  and  I  are  op- 
posed to  one  another  on  every  point,  and  were 
it  not  to  his  sister  that  I  spoke,  I  would  say 
that  there  was  absolute  hatred  between  him 
and  me.  To  your  father  I  am  a  paria,  a 
being  of  another  species,  who — mark  me  well — 
did  he  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  that  of  one  of 
youi'  name,  would  be  merely  doing  that  which 
it  would  be  monstrous  he  should  not  do ;  and 
who,  were  he  hung  to-morrow,  would  get  no 
more  than  he  deserved.  The  prospect,  there- 
fore, of  serving  your  family  cannot,  you  see,  be 
expected  to  touch  me  much;  but  the  idea  of 
serving  you — that  may  indeed  be  a  diflferent 
matter." 

"  A\i !  Philippe  ! "  sighed  the  Marquise,  un- 
able altogether  to  deny  the  weight  that,  upon 
a  mind  like  his,  arguments  such  as  those  he 
had  produced  must  necessarily  possess;  "ah! 
Philippe,  give  me  back  my  brother !" 

"  It  is  then  to  you,  and  you  alone,"  he  re- 
sumed, fixing  upon  her  a  look  not  unlike  that 

VOL.  II.  0 
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of  a  hawk  towards  a  dove  his  prey,  "  that  the 
service  is  to  be  done :  jou,  in  jour  own  name, 
ask,  petition,  implore  of  me  to  do  for  you  that 
which  will  endanger  my  own  life." 

"  I  implore  of  you,  since  you  will  it  so,"  she 
meekly  replied,  "  I  implore  of  you  to  give  me 
back  Fernand." 

"  And  if  I  do  so,"  he  retorted  in  a  consider- 
ably lower  tone,  "  what  will  you  do  for  me "? " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  not !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
expression  of  angelic  innocence  and  joy;  "I 
will  pray  for  you,  Philippe,  at  every  hour  in 
the  day ;  I  will " 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  rising  and  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  "  you  will  tell  me  you  are 
infinitely  obliged;  merci!" 

"Oh!  I  see,  Philippe!"  cried  she;  "you 
doubt  my  gratitude;  but  I  will  put  that  out 
of  your  power." 

"Ah!"  interposed  he,  gazing  at  her  atten- 
tively. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  pursued  with  mournful 
earnestness.  "  I  am  of  small  use  in  this  world. 
To  my  father,  and  to  my  dear,  dear  Fernand, 
whom,  albeit  our  ages  arc  so  near  alike,  I  have 
ever  regarded  as  my  child,  I  can  lend  no  fur- 
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ther  aid.  If  joii  will  give  to  me  my  belored 
brother,  Philippe,  I  will  from  this  horn-  conse- 
crate myself  to  you ;  upon  my  soul  will  I  be- 
seech our  Heavenly  Father  to  charge  yom^  sins, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  a  Carmehte  Convent, 
will  I,  day  and  night,  implore  forgiveness  of 
them  from  liis  mercy." 

Her  cheek  flushed  with  holy  enthusiasm,  her 
arms  crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  her  uplifted 
eye  seeming  as  though  it  sought  to  discover 
some  of  eternity's  own  mysteries,  Madame 
Isabelle  was  lovely  beyond  mortal  loveliness. 
The  artist  was  for  a  moment  dazzled  by  her 
beauty.     He  soon  recovered  his  sang  froid — 

"  And  so,"  he  re-began,  "  you  would  actually 
submit  to  the  life  of  a  Carmelite  nun  for  the 
sake  of  Fernand'?" 

"And  for  your  sake  who  would  have  saved 
him,"  she  rejoined;  "oh!  gladly!  joyfully!" 

Philippe  shook  his  head — "  Ce  n'est  pas. 
cela,"  muttered  he,  with  an  appearance  of  em- 
barrassment. 

The  Marquise  turned  pale,  and  caught  the 
back  of  a  chair  as  a  support,  for  she  felt  she 
had  no  more  to  offer,  and  di'eaded  lest  all  hope 
should  fail. 

0  2 
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"Philippe,"  she  at  length  said,  in  a  tone 
more  timid  than  any  she  had  yet  adopted, 
"  Philippe,  teach  me  how  to  implore  you :  I  am 
very  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  and  know 
not  how  to  touch  any  one  by  my  entreaties. 
Philippe,"  she  added,  tremulously,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  him,  until  at  length  she 
laid  her  head  upon  his  arm — "you  have  said 
jou  were  my  earliest  friend— you  have  recalled 
our  childhood — have  you  forgotten  that  my 
mother  was  in  care  and  affection,  one  to  you  1 
oh !  Philippe !  Philippe !  think  of  her  asking 
back  her  son,  her  Fernand,  at  your  hands ! 
Oh !  give  him  to  me,"  urged  she,  animating 
herself  with  her  own  entreaties — *'give  him 
'back  to  me — Philippe  !  must  I  kneel  to  you  1 
I  have  been  supposed  proud  sometimes,  be- 
cause I  am  reserved;  and  you,  I  know, 
are  ever  ready  to  fancy  our  pride  infinitely 
greater  than  it  is.  Then  see,  I  will  kneel,  I  will 
humble  myself  in  the  dust,  Philippe,"  said  the 
poor  suppliant,  seizing  at  last  in  her's  the 
ihand  of  the  insurgent  chief — "  dear  Philippe, 
oh!  teach  me  how  to  touch  your  heart!"  and 
she  covered  the  hands  he  held  with  a  shower 
of  burning  tears. 
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Madame  Isabelle  at  his  feet !  !  ! 

Philippe  Vermont's  breast  swelled,  and  his 
eje  literally  gloated  over  the  crouching,  grace- 
ful form. 

Mais  le  diable  n'j  perdrait  rien. 

"  Why,  you  put  me  quite  in  mind  of  Made- 
moiselle de  SombreuiV  remarked  Philippe,, 
beginning  to  fancy  he  might  yentui-e  to  be  at 
his  ease — "  you  are  a  true  heroine  !  to  be  sure 
it  must  haye  been  a  most  yillainous  diink — a 
glass  of  human  blood — faugh !  quelle  horreur  ! 
yet  rery  sublime — I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
effect  it  made " 

Madame  Isabelle  let  drop  the  hand  she 
held,  and  drew  back,  cowering,  and  looking  at 
Vermont  with  indescribable  terror. 

^'  Philippe  !"    she    exclaimed    tremulously  ; 

"  you   cannot   surely  wish 1    yet !    oh  ! 

you  are  not  sm-ely  playing  with  me  at  such 
a  moment,"  and  she  looked  for  the  first  time 
absolutely  fiightened,  appalled  from  an  uncon- 
trollable sentiment  of  disgust. 

"  Oh,  no  \"  retorted  he,  with  a  hideous  smile, 
"  I  certainly  am  not  thinking  of  exposing  you 
to  any  such  trial :  I  do  not  see  what  I  could 
possibly  gain  thereby — but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
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cannot  help  calling  Mademoiselle  de  SombreuiFs 
conduct  sublime." 

"  To  accomplish  even  the  direst  sacrifices  for 
those  one  loves,"  resumed  the  Marquise, 
"  heaven  lends  supernatural  strength." 

"It  must  be  so,"  rejoined  Vermont,  "or 
how  could  one  account  for  the  heroic  Made- 
moiselle Labarrere;  for  I  take  it  for  granted 
the  man  I  allude  to,  to  have  been  about  as 
uglj  an  old  curmudgeon  as  ever  the  bourgeois 
eruption  of  '93  cast  up." 

"  What  did  Mademoiselle  Labarrere  do  1" 
enquired  the  Marquise  ;  "  I  do  not  recollect 
her  name." 

"Why,"  replied  Phihppe,  "her  father's  head 
being  in  danger,  (he  was  imprisoned  at  Dax,) 
she  went  to  this  old  fellow,  and  implored  him 
to  save  his  life,  and  he  promised  he  would  do 
so  ;  but  upon  one  condition." 

"  And  that  was —  '? "  said  the  Marquise 
anxiously. 

Philippe  looked  embarrassed.  "  She  was 
very  handsome — Mademoiselle  de  Labarrere," 
observed  he,  "  and  the  man  I  speak  of  thought 
so,  and  he  told  her  flatly  that  she  herself  could 
alone  be  the  price  of  her  father's  liberty, 
and " 
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"  Well — ^'  panted  Madame  Isabelle. 

"And  she ''  Philippe  hesitated. 

"  And  she  refused,  of  course,  like  a  loyal 
gentlewoman,"  exclaimed  the  Marquise  with 
eager  indignation. 

"And  she — accepted,^'  said  Vermont  slowly, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  "  would  you  not 
have  done  so  V  he  enquired,  in  an  almost 
hissino;  tone. 

Madame  Isabelle,  whiter  than  marble,  fixed 
upon  him  her  dark  eye,  and  calmly,  firmly, 

"  I  would  not,''  answered  she,  in  a  low 
steady  Yoice. 

"  What !"  retorted  Philippe,  with  the  same 
accent  of  almost  satanic  insinuation  ;  "  not  to 
save  a  father  '?  Only  think,''  he  continued,  "  of 
the  bleeding  head!  then  too  sometimes — mostly 
indeed — "  he  added,  evidently  confounding  pur- 
posely the  two  subjects  in  one  ;  "  prisoners  are 
shot :  that  is  worse  than  beheading,"  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  Marquise,  but 
it  would  not  do.  The  blazdng  brilliancy  of  her 
dark  dilated  eye,  as  it  now  glared  full  and 
immovably  upon  him,  forced  his  glance  in- 
stantaneously to  lower  itself  to  earth — still 
the  vile  tono^ue  was  not  checked,  and  "  to  be 
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shot,"  he  continued,  "  that  is  a  terrible  death  : 
there  is  a  moment  when  the  victim  sees  the 
muzzles  of  a  dozen  muskets  pointed  at  his 
breast  (for  in  the  hurried  accidents  of  civil  war 
there  is  no  time  to  think  of  binding  their 
ejes)  and  when,  if  a  chance  of  salvation  has 
been  offered  and  thrown  away,  the  curse  of  the 
sufferer  must  be  bitter  and  deep  upon  those 
who  could  refuse  any  sacrifice  to  purchase  his 
life  :  don't  you  think  so  V  he  added,  embar- 
rassed by  the  silence  of  the  Marquise. 

"  An  answer  1 — from  me  Y'  burst  forth  in  a 
tone  so  ringing,  so  loud,  so  unlike  anything 
he  had  ever  heard,  that  Philippe  started. 
"  Monster  !  how  have  you  dared  this  V  and 
at  this  appeal,  he  inyoluntarily  looked  up,  but 
recoiled  at  the  sight  he  beheld. 

She  had  risen,  and  her  delicate  diminutive 
frame  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  expanded 
into  proportions  of  unequalled  majesty.  Her 
beauty  was  startling.  Her  white  cheeks 
sparkled  like  mountain  snow  ;  her  livid  lips 
quivered  and  writhed  with  scorn,  her  nostril 
curled,  her  brow  contracted,  and  from  her 
flashing  eyes  shot  forth  a  scorching  light  that 
withered  what  it  fell  on. 
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And  this  was  the  gentle  saint-like  Madame 
Isabelle ! 

PhUippe  di-ew  back,  his  ignoble  nature  over- 
awed bj  the  splendour  of  indignation  he  had 
called  forth.  The  anger  of  the  Marquise  was 
so  fulgurant,  her  contempt  so  crushing,  that 
Vermont  himself  began  to  see  that  there  was 
the  heiglit  of  the  Himalaya  between  them,  and 
to  wonder  almost  at  the  temerity  which  had  led 
him  to  incur  the  wrath  of  a  being  of  so  superior 
a  sphere.  His  spirit  crouched  and  quailed 
inyoluntarilj  before  her's,  and  perhaps  a  peti- 
tion for  pardon  might  have  been  attempted  in 
atonement  of  his  offence,,  had  not  a  call  from 
the  Marquise  brought  Pierre  into  the  room. 

One  glance  was  enough  to  show  the  ounier 
that  something  extraordinary  had  happened, 
and  Vermont  saw  that  he  had  now  two  adversa- 
ries. Much  as  he  dreaded  Pierre,  however,  he 
hated  him  so  profoundly,  that  his  hatred  inspired 
him  with  cunning  wherewith,  in  default  of 
energy,  to  resist  every  wish  of  his  enemy. 

"Let  us  go  hence,''  said  the  Marquise, 
seizing  the  ouvrier's  arm. 

"  Is  that  aU  V  enquired  the  latter,  fastening 

0  3 
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his  kindling  eje  upon  Vermont.  "Is  there 
nothing  else  to  be  done  V 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !"  replied  Philippe,  \Yith  a 
deprecating  shrug,  "  I  have  been  forced,  to  mj 
deep  regret,  to  refuse  Madame  la  Marquise 
what  she  asked.  I  am  not  mj  own  master  here. 
I  cannot  dispose  of  a  prisoner — and  such  a 
prisoner  too  !  Mj  own  life  would  answer  for  it, 
and  I  could  not  answer  it  myself  to  strengthen 
the  ranks  of  mj  country's  oppressors  by  the 
release  of  such  an  enemy.'' 

"  Ah !"  said  Pierre  Larcher,  with  a  protracted 
inflexion  upon  the  syllable,  and  without  avert- 
ing his  glance  from  Philippe.  "  Come,  Ma- 
dame," he  pursued,  hurriedly  this  time;  and 
as  he  waited  uncovered,  to  allow  Madame 
Isabelle  to  pass  through  the  door,  "  We  shall 
meet  again  to-night,"  he  added  to  Philippe. 

"Indeed,"  rejoined  the  latter,  surprised  at 
hearing  his  enemy  against  his  wont,  address  to 
him  spontaneously  so  many  words ;  "  where 
and  how  V 

"  At  the  council,  which  will  be  held  at  nine." 

"  And  you  mean  to  come  ?"  enquired  Ver- 
mont, apparently  disagreeably  surprised. 

"  I  do." 
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When  tliej  had  reached  the  landing-place  of 
the  floor  beneath,  Pierre  stopped,  and  drawing 
Madame  Isabelle  close  to  him  with  such 
earnestness  that  she  did  not  even  dream  of 
being  astonished  at  the  action, 

"  He  refuses  to  give  him  up  ?"  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  at  the  same  time  looking  about  as 
though  he  feared  the  walls  might  hear. 

"  He  does." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  continued :  "  hush  !*'  he 
added,  with  his  hand  laid  upon  her  arm,  for- 
cibly controUing  Madame  Isabelle's  start  of 
jojful  surprise.     "  I  can,  and  will  do  it." 

"  But  jom-  own  life,  Pierre  V  asked  the 
Marquise  ;  "  are  jou  endangering  that  V 

"  I  will  explain  to  jou  later  how  I  can  save 
jour  brother,"  he  rejoined ;  ''  for  the  moment 
take  only  my  promise  that  I  ivill  do  so,  and 
now — discretion,  silence  and  courage.  You 
have  all  three  : — follow  me,  and  do  whatever  I 
may  bid." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  cachette  wherein  Pierre  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  secrete  Madame  Isabelle  was  a  small 
closet,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  passage  which 
crossed  along  the  room  upon  the  first  floor,  to 
the  entrance-door  of  which  the  man  had 
pointed,  who  said  to  Larcher,  "  The  Com- 
mandant is  there/'  This  cabinet  received  no 
light  from  any  aperture  whatever,  and  so  small 
were  its  dimensions,  that  the  Marquise  touched 
the  walls  on  every  side  with  her  extended  arms, 
and  was  not  without  apprehension  of  being 
stifled  when  the  door  should  be  closed. 

We  must  recollect  that  time  had  not  stood 
still,  and  it  was  dusk  when  the  ouvrier  re- 
introduced Madame  Isabelle  into   the   house 
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tenanted  by  Vermont,  and  by  her  own  im- 
prisoned brcfther.  After  announcing  to  her 
the  fact  that  he  both  could  and  would  save 
tlie  Vicomte,  he  had  thought  it  best  openly 
and  ostensibly  to  quit  the  house,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  Marquise  leaning  upon  his  arm, 
he  had  sallied  forth  and  descended  the  faubourg, 
taking  care  in  his  way  to  call  on  him  and  on 
his  companion,  the  attention  of  the  guardian 
of  the  barricade,  who  had  helped  him  to  pass 
two  hours  before.  When  he  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  broad  street,  mounting  easily 
enough  over  the  several  fortifications,  guarded 
mostly  by  companions  and  friends  of  his  own, 
Pierre  turned  into  what  seemed  like  a  wood- 
yard,  but  was  in  reality  a  passage  from  one 
quarter  of  the  faubourg  to  another.  Whither 
they  went  Madame  Isabelle  neither  knew  nor 
asked :  they  wandered  on  even  without  ex- 
changing a  word,  and  neither  recollected  the 
exertions  they  had  undergone,  or  seemed  as 
yet  to  notice  the  weariness  their  wanderings 
had  occasioned.  Six  o'clock  struck,  and  seven, 
and  still  daylight  shone  in  the  heavens.  Ma- 
dame Isabelle  had  scarcely  perceived  that, 
in  the  miserable  and  strange  places  she  had 
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been  straying  through  so  long,  there  were  no 
signs  of  insurrection,  and  that  the  mazy 
courts,  streets,  and  alleys  seemed  all  but  un- 
tenanted. These  were  the  domestic  haunts  of 
those  who  had  gone  forth  to  the  spots  where 
battle  was  more  likely  to  be  done,  leaving  in 
their  deserted  homes  little  else  than  the  over- 
aged  and  the  over-young,  for  the  women  even, 
and  children  of  a  certain  age,  had  in  many 
cases  followed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to 
the  fight.     At  length  eight  o'clock  struck. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Pierre,  and  he  took  a 
direction  which  soon  brought  him  within  sight 
of  trees  and  gardens.  Lingering  and  loitering 
until  the  veils  of  evening  had  fallen,  it  was 
not  until  dusk  that  the  ouvrier  neared  the 
back  of  the  residence  used  as  a  quartier-gene- 
ral  by  Philippe  Vermont,  and  entering  it  by  a 
secret  entrance,  contrived  to  establish  the 
Marquise  in  the  hiding-place  we  have  men- 
tioned. "  I  will  take  the  key,"  whispered  he, 
"  therefore  fear  nothing ;  none  can  enter  here 
save  myself.  And  now  listen  attentively  to 
all  passes.  I  know  I  need  not  exact  from  you 
the  solemn  promise,  never  to  divulge  a  single 
word  of  all  that  you  may  hear.     Above  all, 
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move  not, — stir  not, — for  an  unguarded  move- 
ment,  as  I  Tvill  show  you  clearly,  would  lead 
to  instant  and  infallible  discovery;"  and  so 
saying,  and  at  the  same  time  guiding  her  hand 
to  one  side  of  the  little  armoire,  she  felt 
beneath  her  touch  flasks  and  bottles  of  stone 
and  of  glass,  loosely  ranged,  and  liable  to  be 
displaced  at  the  slightest  movement. 

"  This  is  the  private  and  particular  liquor- 
closet  of  the  marchand  de  vin  below,''  said 
Pierre,  '•'  and  I  have  taken  good  care  no  one 
can  penetrate  into  it,  save  myself:  and  now 
hope  for  the  best.    Adieu, — wait  imtil  I  come !" 

"When  he  had  left  her,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  suspicion,  Pierre  darted  unseen  out  of  the 
house,  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  issuing  by 
ways  known  to  him  into  the  Rue  de  Oharenton, 
he  managed  to  re-present  himself  again  from 
the  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  before 
the  barricade  barring  the  entrance  to  the  fau- 
bourg, and  was  upon  its  platform  ere  its 
guardian  had  time  to  say, — "  Qiu  va  la  V' 

"  So  there  you  are  again,  Maitre  Pierre," 
said  his  friend  Francois,  who,  no  longer  on 
guard,  was  lounging  before  the  door  of  the 
marchand  de  vin — "  and  where  is  your  pretty 
charge  1" 
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"On  the  road  to  Vincennes,"  answered 
Pierre,  "  where  she  is  to  join  her  relations." 

"  Umph  !"  grunted  Frangois,  "  rather  she 
than  I.  I  should  not  think  that  road  verj 
safe  just  now — but  that  is  her  look-out.  We 
shall  have  hot  work  soon,"  he  continued, 
changing  the  subject  for  one  more  interesting 
to  him. 

"  The  hotter  the  better,"  said  Pierre. 

"Whj,  as  to  that,"  rejoined  his  comrade, 
"  we  have  not  much  now  left  to  do :  the 
whole  town  is  ours,  and  when  we  have  swept 
the  rascals  from  our  neighbourhood  round 
about  here,  we  may  chant  victory,  and  drink 
good  health  to  the  Republic''" — but  to  be  sure," 
he  continued,  "  how  they  do  keep  up  their 
fire !  Bang  !  Bang  !  ever  since  yesterday ! 
■ — only  four  or  five  hours'  cessation  in  the 
night — just  listen  ! — did  any  one  ever  hear 
such  murderous  thundering '? — not  a  single 
minute  between  their  roarings.  I  almost 
wonder  now  what  the  devils  can  find  to  fire 
at." 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat  the  insurgents  believed 
until  the  last  moment  that  they  were  successful,  and 
that  the  perseverance  of  a  few  hours  would  suffice  to 
render  them  masters  of  the  town. 
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"  They'll  teach  you  that  before  this  time 
to-morrow,  or  Fm  much  mistaken/^  rejoined 
Pierre,  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  the  council  chamber. 

Vermont  was  already  there,  and  round  the 
rough-hewn  table  were  assembled  some  half 
dozen  grim-looking  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  almost  all  decorated  either  with  a  small 
red  scarf  round  the  arm,  or  with  a  larger  one 
round  the  waist. 

Most  of  them  wore  the  usual  blue  blouse, 
though  some  were  attired  in  the  vastly  more 
dangerous  shabby-genteel  coat,  the  hateful, 
implacable  habit  rape. 

Hitherto  Pierre  Larcher  had  abstained  from 
assisting  at  the  meetings  of  the  chiefs;  in  the 
first  place  from  modesty,  in  the  next,  from  the 
insurmountable  horror  of  meeting  Vermont. 
But  the  respect  with  which  all  regarded  him, 
and  which,  no  matter  how  base  the  region  in 
which  they  are  produced,  real  worth  and  true 
honesty  will  always  involuntarily  command, 
made  the  ouvrier  welcome  in  all  moments  of 
need,  whilst  his  firmness  of  purpose  and  re- 
markable intelligence  rendered  him  of  no  slight 
utility    in    discussion.       Accordingly,    when 
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Pierre  made  his  appearance,  all  hands  were 
stretched  forth  to  greet  him. 

"  What  news  bring  jou  ?"  inquired  a  burlj, 
beetle-browed  man,  with  a  dark  red  scar  across 
his  forehead,  gained  in  the  defence  of  the 
Oloitre  St.  Merrj  in  the  year  1834. 

"Neither  good  nor  bad,"  answered  the 
ouvrier.  "  Duvivier  has  decidedly  been  obliged 
to  retreat  and  fall  back  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
notwithstanding  all  the  powder  he  has  spent, 
and  the  advantages  he  gained  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  about  St.  Gervais  and  the 
Place  Baudoyer — but  it  would  be  worse  than 
absurd  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  a  too 
great  security.  The  quartiers  St.  Marceau,  St. 
Jacques,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin,  and  I  fear 
also  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  seem  to  have 
yielded,  and '' 

"  Yielded !"  vociferated  several  hoarse  voices 
at  once.  "You  must  be  dreaming,  Pierre  — 
jdelded,  indeed !  why,  I  tell  you,  man,"  said  the 
hero  of  the  balafre,  "  in  three  hours  we  must 
be  masters  of  Paris,  or  buried  under  its 
ruins." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  rejoined  the  artisan 
calmly,  "  and  I  am  ready  for  the  death  you 
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speak  of,  as  soon  as  for  any  other;  but  again  I 
repeat,  beware  of  too  great  security." 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  discussion  continued 
upon  topics  that  would  be  comparatively  devoid 
of  interest  to  the  reader,  and  relating  almost 
entirely  to  the  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted, 
and  to  the  chances,  or  as  the  majority  persisted 
in  calling  them — certainties  of  success. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  pri- 
soner V  asked  at  length  a  little  yellow-faced 
enyious-looking  personage,  in  spectacles  (an 
ex-schoolmaster) — "he  is  only  an  embarrass- 
ment." 

Pien-e  had  been  waiting  anxiously  for  this 
question  to  be  broached,  without  daring  himself 
to  engage  upon  it. 

"  He  is  an  infernal  embarrassment,"  grumbled 
the  man  of  the  Cloitre  St.  Merry — "une  em- 
barras  de  tons  les  diables." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Vennont. 

The  ouvi'ier  fixed  his  eye  upon  Philippe,  till 
Philippe  shivered. 

"  The  quicker  he  is  got  rid  of  the  better," 
opined  a  tall  thin  young  man  with  one  eye. 
,  "  That  is  like  you,  Jean  Lefevi-e,"  remarked 
the  pedagogue,  with  a  grin — "  you  are  always 
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for  les  partis  extremes.  The  man  is  a  good 
hostage,  and  we  shall  always  be  in  time  to — ^" 
and  here  the  wretch  imitated  the  action  of 
firing  off  a  gun — "  when  we  are  positively  and 
indisputably  the  masters — till  then,  selon  moi, 
his  life  is  worth  more  than  his  death  would  be." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  Monsieur  Gali- 
bert,"  observed  Pierre,  condescending  for  the 
first  time  to  flatter  the  odious  little  wretch, 
and  consequently  flattering  him  doubly; 
"  that  is  what  it  is  to  have  education :  you  at 
once  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  like  a 
politician." 

"  Oh  !  send  politicians  to  the  devil,"  growled 
a  red-haired  scoundrel  with  a  beard  down  to  his 
waist ;  "  we  will  have  no  more  politics.  Under 
a  monarchy  it  is  all  very  well;  but  under  the 
Republic  all  political  science  is  to  be  done 
away  with.  Did  not  Louis  Blanc  tell  us  that 
the  study  of  political  economy  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  corruption  of  the  last  reign  V 

"  And  therefore,"  interposed  the  schoolmas- 
ter, with  a  sibilant  laugh,  "  you  are  resolved 
we  shall  have  neither  economy  nor  politics. 
Ah !  my  dear  friend,  you  reason  as  one  un- 
lettered, and  who  has  never  studied  the  glori- 
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ous  geniuses  of  the  gi*eat  republicans  of  old. 
Now  ask  our  honoured  leader,  the  illustrious 
Philippe  Vermont,  if  education  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  authors  do  not  elevate 
the  soul,  and " 

"  Go  to  h — !"  screamed  the  red-haired  man. 
"There  is  no  soul!  ask  Proudhon." 

"Can't  YOU  hold  joui'  tongue,  all  of  jou''^" 
roared  the  balafre,  "  and  decide  what  is  to  be 
done  with  jonder  bavard  a  vingt  cinq  francs 
par  joiu' — my  advice  is  to  send  him  to  Caussi- 
diere." 

"Marc  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted,"  said  Jean 
Lefevre,  "since  the  15tli  of  May.  I'd  shoot 
him  myself  as  soon  as  look  at  him." 

"  Ah !  but  then  you  know,  Jean,  you  would 
willingly  shoot  every  body,"  observed  one  of  the 
band  who  had  not  yet  spoken. 

"  Sans  compter,"  giinned  the  schoolmaster, 
"  that  it's  often  easier  for  him  to  shoot  a  man 
than  look  at  him,"  and  at  this  allusion  to 
their  companion's  infirmity  the  whole  crew 
joined  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  The  time  may  come  when  we  may  want 
men,"  suggested  Philippe,  who,  in  these  smaller 
meetings  where  eloquence  was  not  called  for, 
kept  somewhat  aloof  in  the  dignified  attitude 
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of  conscious  superiority.  "  This  prisoner  re- 
quires the  constant  attendance  of  three  of  our 
best  combatants."  This,  he  knew  right  well 
was  an  argument  to  which  none  would  be 
insensible. 

"Well,  then,  au  diable  la  politique!"  cried 
the  burly  warrior;  "have  him  out  at  once 
and  let  us  have  done  with  it." 

"  But  why  haye  him  out  at  all,  if  it  comes 
to  that  V'  asked  the  schoolmaster.  "  There 
are  other  ways  of  despatching  a  man  than 
by  shooting  him;  besides  which,  it  is  a  waste  of 
ammunition  in  times  like  these.  Six  inches  of 
steel  would  do  the  business  without  any  fuss." 

"  But  that  is  what  is  called  assassination,"  ob- 
jected the  preyious  speaker. 

"Bah!  all  prejudice,"  retorted  the  peda- 
dogue,  "  and  guerre  au  prejuges  is  the  device 
of  our  glorious  republic." 

"  If  we  could  lock  up  the  fellow,"  suggested 
an  elderly  man,  much  attended  to,  but  who 
never  wasted  words,  "  or  if  one  guardian  were 
enough  to  make  sure  of  him,  I  confess  I  should 
be  for  putting  off  his  execution  :  he  is,  be 
assured,  an  invaluable  hostage,  but  to  be  sure, 
to  sacrifice  three  men  to  one  is  a  good  deal  in 
hard  times." 
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"Well,*'  interposed  Pierre,  after  some  mo- 
ments' reflection,  "  I  will  release  jour  three 
men,  if  jou  like,  and  take  charge  of  the  pri- 
soner m  jself/' 

"  Bravo  !  Pierre  !"  cried  the  schoolmaster, 
"  nobodj  like  jou  at  a  pinch." 

Philippe  vas  pale  as  ashes.  "But — '"  stam- 
mered he.  Pierre  fastened  on  him  that  menac- 
ing look  he  never  dared  to  meet. 

"Are  you  afraid,''  said  he,  "that  I  shall 
murder  him  as  he  sleeps,  and  so  deprive  jou 
of  the  means  of  makino^  use  of  him  as  a 
hostage'?" 

"Oh!  no,"  answered  Philippe,  "but — "  what 
he  was  going  to  add  remains  unknown,  for  the 
ouvrier,  aware  that  Vermont  alone  out  of  the 
band  knew  of  his  acquaintance  with  Fernand, 
liter  all  J  petrified  him  with  his  eje,  and  forced 
his  tongue  to  silence. 

The  thanks  of  the  whole  societj  were 
lavished  upon  Pierre,  who  it  was  said  was 
alwajs  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  com- 
mon weal. 

"  And,  cher  ami,"  suggested  the  pedagogue, 
"  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  that,  par 
impossibile,  we  were  vanquished  and  the  c^uar- 
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tier  taken,  whj,  jou  are  always  in  time  to  do 
the  needful — it's  never  a  long  job — and  in  that 
case,  we  give  jou  carte  rouge  to  do  w^hatever 
JOU  like — carte  blanche  is  an  uglj  word," 
remarked  the  odious  villain,  parenthetically, 
"  and  smells  of  legitimist  tyranny." 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  the  emeutier  of 
1834,  rising  and  stretching  forth  his  huge 
limbs,  "let  us  have  something  to  drink, — my 
throat  is  scaly  dry." 

"Suppose  we  try  a  bottle  or  two  of  le 
Pere  Gerard's  choicest  liqueurs,"  suggested 
the  habitually  silent  man. 

"  Aye  !  that's  it,"  ejaculated  he  of  the  fiery 
hair,  "  voila  le  bon  coin !"  and  he  gave  with 
his  fist  a  blow  against  the  wall  which  made 
Pierre's  heart  sink  within  him. 

"You  will  none  of  you  taste  this  night  of 
one  drop  of  any  drink  contained  there,"  said 
the  ouvrier,  with  determined  resolution. 

"  And  who  will  prevent  us  1"  vociferated  all 
at  once. 

"The  Commandant,"  he  rejoined,  pointing 
authoritatively  to  Philippe,  "  and  myself !  I 
have  the  key  of  the  liquor-closet  upon  me,  and 
while  I  am  aHve  no  one  shall  take  it  from  me  1 
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— This  is  a  time  for  action,  and  not  for  ca- 
rousing/' 

"  Pierre  Larclier  is  riglit,"'  interposed  Phi- 
lippe, "  there  must  be  no  diinking  now." 

"Xo  man  can  figlit  without  drink,"  cried 
one  ;  '•'  I  am  thirsty,"  roared  a  second  ;  "  x\nd 
Fm  nervous,''  shouted  a  third,  with  a  hideous 
grin  ;  and  the  chorus  became  each  instant 
more  threatening,  nor  could  even  PhiLippe'a 
authority  (which  he  avoided  compromising 
when  he  had  no  material  means  of  enforcing 
it,)  control  the  angry  crew. 

"Pierre,  mon  yieux,"  said  adi'oitly  the 
schoohnaster,  "what  made  you  think  so  un- 
charitably of  draining  us  all  dry  in  this  way  1" 

"Because,  I  know  you,''  retorted  Pierre, 
whom  the  necessity  of  saving  the  Marquise 
had  relieved  from  all  reserve  ;  "and  therefore 
before  coming  here,  I  took  care  to  see  the 
Pere  Gerard,  and  secure  his  key." 

"  Ah  !"  smiled  the  pedagogue,  with  sudden 
but  suppressed  glee,  "  it  is  Pere  Gerard's  key 
you  have, — mother  Gerard  has  another,  second 
one," — he  whispered  to  his  neighbour,  as  he 
thought  inaudibly,  and  the  throng  still  mutter- 
ing, though  quieted  by  this  announcement, 
prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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But  Pierre  had  caught  the  words.  Placiug 
himself  resolutely  with  his  back  to  the  door, 

"  He  who  stirs  one  foot  towards  me,  dies 
that  instant/''  he  exclaimed  desperately,  draw- 
ing a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  levelhng  it  at 
the  group. 

a  Pierre  is  right,"  said  Philippe,  well  aware 
of  the  frightful  danger  of  drunkenness  among 
such  men,  and  glad  to  lean  upon  the  energy  of 
another. 

"  Down  with  him,"  cried  Jean  Lefevre. 

"  Try  it,"  rejoined  the  schoolmaster. 

Pierre  gave  three  stamps  with  his  foot  upon 
the  floor, — a  minute  after,  steps  were  heard 
ascending  the  stairs. 

"  Send  up  Mere  Gerard,"  ejaculated  Pierre, 
without  stirring,  hand,  foot,  or  eye. 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  Give  me  instantaneously  the  key  of  the 
liquor-closet,"  exclaimed  the  ouvrier, — "your 
key.  Mere  Gerard ; — give  it  me  quickly,  if  you 
would  not  see  your  choicest  wines  washing 
the  floors  of  your  house." 

Not  two  minutes  elapsed  ere  Madame  Ge- 
rard returned.  Passing  his  left  arm  behind 
him,  whilst  the  weapon  in  his  right  hand  still 
kept   at  bay  the  muttering  but  successfully 
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cowed  mutineers,  the  ouvrier  drew  back  the 
bolt  that  fastened  the  door. 

"  Ah !  merci !  Monsieur  Pierre/'  exclaimed 
the  anxious  dame,  tendering  the  key  of  what 
she  now  regarded  as  her  miraculously  rescued 
property.  "  Merci !  merci !  je  me  recommande 
bien  k  yous.  Jesus  Dieu !"  cried  she,  clasping 
her  hands  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  trying 
to  recover  from  the  shock  she  had  received  by 
the  glimpse  obtained  of  the  terrible  assembly, 
"  quels  sacrissants  ! — quels  fous !"  she  hastened 
to  add,  as  though  the  first  epithet  had  been  too 
strong. 

Pierre  put  the  second  key  into  the  same 
pocket  with  the  first,  and  still  holding  his 
pistol  ready  in  his  grasp,  "  Passez,  Messieurs,** 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  door,  and  putting  some 
dozen  yards  between  himself  and  his  irate 
camarades. 

"  What  a  disciplinarian!"  remarked  the  man 
of  few  words. 

"Diable  de  Pierre!"  smiled  the  school- 
master, with  an  insinuating  look.  "  He's 
worse  than  Marshal  Bugeaud  1" 

And  so  the  gang  passed  out,  Philippe  Ver- 
mont at   their  head,    and  Larcher  following 

them  at  a  little  distance. 
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Three-quarters  of  an  hour  passed.  All  was 
still.  Midnight  struck.  His  preparations 
were  made.  He  was  alone  in  the  house  for 
three  hours,  save  for  the  Gerards,  who  \^^ere 
fast  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  their  preserved 
treasure.  He  released  the  sentinels  at  the 
prisoner's  door,  and  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
whether  he  should  not  at  once  announce  to 
Fernand  his  chances  for  escape.  His  hand 
was  on  the  lock,  but  he  stopped.  This,  he 
thought,  was  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
fond  courageous  sister,  and  lie  retreated,  re- 
solved to  leave  to  her  alone  the  joj  of  being 
the  harbinger  of  good  tidings. 

All  was  ready  now,  and  the  ouvrier  hastened 
to  deliver  Madame  Isabelle  from  her  cachette. 

First  making  himself  known,  to  avoid  giving 
her  any  further  alarm,  he  cautiously  opened 
the  door  of  the  closet,  and  sought  her  hand. 
It  was  cold  as  ice.  He  drew  her  forth,  and 
re-locked  the  door.  She  tottered,  and  regard- 
less of  the  tremendous  impropriety  of  such  an 
action,  not  only  leant  against  the  ouvrier  for 
support,  but  suffered  her  head  to  drop  upon 
his  shoulder.  Her  strength  was  evidently 
exhausted. 

A    few    moments,     however,    sufficed    to 
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recall  her  to  a  sense  of  all  that  jet  remained 
for  her  to  do,  and  she  once  more  stood  erect 
and  "ready''  to  perform  her  arduous  task. 

Stealthily  thej  threaded  the  creaking  pas- 
sages, until  they  reached  the  prisoner's  door. 
Here  Pierre  gave  Madame  Isabelle  a  bun- 
dle he  had  hitherto  held  (this  was  a  com- 
plete ouvrier's  dress  for  the  Vicomte),  and 
applying  the  key  to  the  key-hole,  turned  it 
slowly,  carefully,  in  the  lock,  and  opened  the 
door. 

How  the  sister's  heart  beat !  In  a  minute, 
a  second, — dear  object  of  so  much  suflfering^ 
she  should  fold  you  to  her  heart,  and  give  you 
promise  of  freedom,  of  life  !  Oh  !  in  that  joy 
all  the  past  was  now  forgotten. 

Both  stood  in  the  prisoner's  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  was  closed  behind  them.  The 
Marquise  deposited  her  bundle  on  the  ground. 

"  He  sleeps,"'  whispered  Pierre,  and  drawing 
forth  his  dark  lantern,  the  suddenly  uncovered 
light  illuminated  the  whole  of  the  room. 

It  was  empty  ! 

Madame  Isabelle  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  Pierre's  arm  supported  her. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Oi!T  what  work  rose  that  Simda/s  sun!  Oh! 
France,  thou  sometime  queen  of  all  the 
Catholic  world,  was  this  a  day  on  which  to 
make  such  havoc '?  on  which  to  pour  forth  all 
thine  angry  legions,  and  let  thy  best  blood 
war  against  itself  ^  See,  how  the  parricides 
tear  and  torture  their  mother's  breast,  and 
now,  in  the  hot  unnatural  strife  of  brothers, 
every  gushing  heartstream  flows  from  the 
afflicted  land's  own  fountain  of  life.  Oh! 
shame  upon  thee,  France!  yet  shame  and 
pity  too!  pity  for  the  misguided,  the  deceived, 
the  starving,  driven  to  mad  resistance  by  des- 
pair,— and  shame,  eternal  shame  upon  those 
whose  cowardice  authorized  hopes  they  dared 
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not  gainsav,  and  gare  promises  they  could  not 
fulfil. 

And  this  dread  carnage  on  the  yerj  day, 
when  the  Church  pours  forth  all  her  splendours 
to  honour  the  mysterious  union  of  man  with 
his  Creator!'''' — ^the  day,  when  the  Saviour  ex- 
tended his  eternal  bounty  to  the  perfect  com- 
mincrlinor  of  himself  with  his  creature,  and 
deigned  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  infinite 
mercy  :  "  He  who  eateth  of  me,  he  shall  live 
for  me/'  And  yet,  the  sweet  words  all  for- 
gotten, on  this  day,  at  the  very  hour  when, 
the  adorable  mystery  accomplished,  thousands 
of  Christ's  worshippers  lie  prostrate  at  his 
altar,  absorbed  in  holy  communion  with  their 
God — at  this  solemn  hour,  war  alone  reigns 
supreme.  Revolt,  destruction,  massacre  stalk 
abroad  through  the  crimsoned  streets.  In 
place  of  flowers  and  incense,  mutilated  limbs 
strew  the  pavement,  and  clamours  rend  the 
air  where  church  bells  had  used  to  ring. 

Desolation  reigned  around,  hopelessness  was 
everywhere.  It  became,  at  each  passing 
moment,  more  sure  that  the  setting  sun  must 

*  The  Fete  Dieu,  otherwise  termed  Jour  du  Saint 
Sacrement. 
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see  either  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  or  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  Quartier  St.  Ant  cine  !  Not- 
withstanding its  frightful  losses,  both  in  com- 
manding officers  and  men,  the  army  was  slowly 
and  surely  advancing  to  the  yery  heart  and 
centre  of  revolt.  Duvivier,  wounded  early  in 
the  day,  was  replaced  by  General  Perrot,  who, 
piercing,  at  length,  through  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
contrived  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  van- 
guard of  Lamoriciere,  which  was  working  its 
way  along  the  Canal  St.  Martin.  Now  that 
these  formidable  forces  had  been  enabled  to 
join,  nothing  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  at- 
tack of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  still 
resisting  faubourg. 

The  struggle  commenced.  Cannon  swept  the 
broad  space  whence,  little  by  little,  the  rebels 
were  forced  to  retire.  The  troops  performed 
prodigies — the  insurgents  dearly  sold  their  lives 
— but  ere  the  sun  of  that  fatal  twenty-fifth  of 
June  had  begun  to  decline,  more  than  one  of 
France's  bravest  sons  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  zeal.  Negrier  dropped  from  his  still  paw- 
ing charger — the  thread  of  life  snapped  with 
one  blow.  Regnault  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand, 
to  whom  he  had  just  granted  a  pardon.     To- 
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wards  the  same  hour,  but  far  from  thence,  Brea, 
and  his  aide-de-camp,  Mangin,  were  traitorously 
murdered  and  immortalized  both  by  heroism 
and  death.  Fire  had  already  been  hurled 
through  the  air,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  crush- 
ing hundreds  in  its  flaming  ruins,  had  attested 
to  the  rebels  the  determination  of  the  troops 
to  quell  insurrection  by  every  means. 

When,  on  the  previous  night,  Pierre  Lar- 
cher  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  tlie 
prisoner,  and,  as  it  were,  garrison  the  house 
himself,  he  had  rendered  a  service  more  im- 
portant than  it  may  seem  at  first.  The  pre- 
sence of  all  the  chiefs  was  thought  advisable 
upon  more  than  one  spot,  and  amongst  others, 
it  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that 
Vermont  should  contrive,  if  possible,  a  meet- 
ing with  certain  chefs  de  section  of  the  Societe 
des  Droits  de  THomme  to  which  he  had  for- 
merly belonged,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
them  an  assistance  they  had  as  yet  refused  to 
lend.  These  different  missions  Pierre  knew 
could  not  be  executed  by  the  several  indivi- 
duals charged  with  them,  under  at  least  three 
hours,  so  that  he  counted  upon  there  being 
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plenty  of  time  for  effecting  the  Vicomte's 
escape.  But  the  disappearance  of  the  latter 
altered  all  his  views,  and  placed  him  in  even  a 
more  embarrassing  position  than  before,  inas- 
much as  that  he  felt,  with  what  was  likely  to 
ensue,  that  Madame  Isabelle's  prolonged  stay 
in  the  faubourg  was  impossible  without  the 
danger  of  inevitable  destruction ;  and  yet  he 
knew  not  how,  now  that  she  was  deprived  of  a 
protector,  to  aid  or  cover  her  flight. 

As  to  the  Vicomte,  both  Pierre  and  Madame 
Isabelle  entertained  the  same  conviction — 
namely,  that  Philippe  had  caused  him  to  be 
privately  sacrificed  to  his  own  vile  thirst  for 
vengeance. 

The  necessity  for  action,  however,  was  im- 
mediate, and  therefore,  briefly  representing  to 
the  Marquise  that  she  now  doubly  owed  her 
existence  to  her  bereaved  father,  the  ouvrier 
again  led  her  forth  from  that  abode  of  terror  ; 
and  having  discovered  that  one  of  the  Count's 
oldest  friends  was  an  of&cer  upon  General 
Brea's  staff,  he  determined  to  conduct  her  to 
the  GeneraFs  head-quarters,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  and  then,  having  seen  her  in  good 
hands,  return  himself  to  his  post,  so  as  not  to 
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be  absent  when  any  of  the  chiefs  should  return. 
This  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  ;  and  with 
considerable  skill  Pierre  guided  his  charge  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  division  ;  and  the  Mar- 
quise having  been  assured  of  every  protection 
by  her  father's  friend,  obtained  that  Pierre 
might  be  allowed  to  return  freely  to  his  own 
part  of  the  town,  upon  her  assurance  that  he 
was  a  peaceable  workman  of  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine,  whom  her  family  would  answer  for  as 
for  themselves. 

Admitted  into  the  house  of  one  of  the 
officers'  wives,  situate,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
in  an  adjacent  street ;  tended  as  a  sister,  and 
with  leisure  now  to  indulge  in  both  grief  and 
fatigue,  we  will  leave  Madame  Isabelle  for  a 
few  hours,  and  return  to  the  Faubourfr  St.  An- 
toine,  whither  Pierre  had  arrived,  long  before 
any  one  of  the  party  he  expected  had  regained 
the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  first  who  retm-ned  was  the  ranch-consi- 
dered elderly  personage,  and  of  him  Pierre  in- 
stantly asked,  if  he  knew  who  the  man  was  who 
had  been  appointed  to  guard  the  prisoner  in- 
side his  room. 

"  It  was  la  Mere  Gerard's  own  nephew,"  re- 
plied the  sober-mannered  insurgent. 
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"  What,  tlie  youngster  who '' 

"  Oh,  as  to  youngster — never  mind  that/^  in- 
terrupted the  recent  comer ;  "  he  is  as  strong 
as  a  Hercules." 

But  when  Pierre  told  the  moderate  man  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  the  entire 
disappearance  of  this  guardian  also  was  clearly 
made  out,  both  agreed  that  Vermont  must 
alone  be  answerable  for  the  whole. 

But  gradually  as,  one  after  another,  tho 
chiefs  dropped  in,  the  news  they  brought  was 
such,  and  called  for  such  active  preparations 
for  defence,  that  the  prisoner  was  forgotten, 
and  few  or  no  inquiries  were  made  about  him. 

Philippe  did  not  return  from  his  fruitless 
expedition  till  nearly  six  in  the  morning,  and 
already  the  bayonets  of  Negrier's  troops  were 
glistening  at  the  entrance  of  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  and  the  roll  of  their  drums  might  be 
heard. 

Much  as  Pierre  held  to  all  the  Briancour 
family,  he  held  to  the  triumph  of  his  Socialist 
doctrines  still  more  ;  and  such  deeds  did  he 
expect  from  Philippe  on  this  day ;  so  entirely 
did  he  believe  him  capable  of  saving  their 
common  cause ;  so  necessary  did  he  fancy  it 
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that  the  patriot's  energies  should  be  unini- 
paired  for  the  great  struggle,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  shut  up  his  anxiety  within  his  own 
bosom,  and  put  off  the  day  of  private  reckon- 
ing till  the  public  weal  should  be  ensured  and 
the  battle  gained. 

The  fore  part  of  the  day  passed  more  in  pre- 
paration, and  in  the  contemplation  of  what 
passed  beyond  their  own  barricades,  than  in 
any  active  struggle,  as  far  as  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  itself  was  concerned.  A  few  random 
shots  were  exchanged,  and  it  was  evident  that 
very  shortly  the  contest  must  begin.  The  Place 
de  la  Bastille  was  occupied  by  the  troops  ;  the 
great  barrier  of  the  boulevard,  stretching  from 
the  canal  to  the  arsenal,  and  constructed, 
manned,  and  defended  as  a  positive  fortress, 
had  yielded  at  last,  and  the  government  forces 
were  at  full  liberty  to  concentrate  their  united 
energies  upon  the  stronghold  of  sedition.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  news 
came  officially  of  the  reduction  of  the  Clos  St. 
Lazare.  In  all  Paris,  therefore,  there  remained 
to  the  insurorents  but  the  Faubouro:  St.  Antoine 
alone.  At  this  announcement  the  courage  of 
the  troops  redoubled ;  and  it  became  clear  that 
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their  eventual  victory  was  secure.  "  Vive  la 
Republique  ! "  and  "  Vive  la  France  ! ''  began  to 
alternate  now  with  "  Vive  Cavaignac  !"  and,  as 
though  impatient  of  long  delayed  success,  the 
work  of  skirmishing  commenced,  and  each 
ardent  attack  of  the  assailants  was  repelled 
with  no  unequal  vigour  by  the  assailed.  It 
was  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  were  anxious  that  the  first 
shades  of  night  should  descend  upon  the  defi- 
nitive occupation  of  the  Faubourg  by  the  Go- 
vernment forces.  It  was  supposed  impossible 
that  the  rebels  could  resist  for  any  length  of 
time,  discouraged,  as  they  must  now  be,  by 
their  repeated  reverses;  and  accordingly  the 
soldiers  marched  forwards  with  sure  hope  of 
conquest. 

The  attack  of  the  barricade  commenced,  and 
in  the  smoke,  din,  and  general  confusion,  no 
one  had  time  to  mark  what  his  neighbour  did. 
Pierre  Larcher,  acting  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  pedagogue, — who  seemed  to  the 
full  as  much  at  ease  with  the  musket  as  with 
the  ruler  or  rod, — had  performed  prodigies  of 
valour  in  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  the 
rampart  which  blocked  up  the  Rue  de  Charen- 
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ton.  Utterly  careless  of  his  own  life,  he 
seemed  jet  possessed  bj  a  constant  pre-occii- 
pation  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  the 
calm,  resolute  courage,  evinced  by  not  a  few  of 
his  companions. 

"Where  is  Vermont '?'^  he  inquired  more 
than  once,  when  the  act  of  reloading  his  gun 
brought  him  forcibly  back  into  the  midst  of 
those  who  were  gathered  together  for  the  same 
purpose  behind  the  entrenchment. 

Philippe  was  in  command  (or  confidently 
supposed  to  be)  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bul- 
wark; and  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  his 
feats  were  to  be  witnessed  by  the  crowd,  (for, 
less  well  known,  whatever  high  deeds  he  might 
have  done  in  February,  were,  in  a  measure, 
taken  for  granted,)  it  was  feared  he  might 
expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers. 

Pierre  wanted  to  witness  this  display  of 
patriotic  zeal;  and  see,  in  the  extraordinary 
valour  of  his  enemy,  the  excuse  of  his  own  for- 
bearance. 

In  spite  of  the  shots  to  which  he  thus  dis- 
dainfully exposed  himself,  the  ouvrier  ran  along 
the  cresii  of  the  barricade,  defying  the  fire  of 
the  troops,  and  only  dodging  that  of  his  own 
people. 
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But  where  was  Philippe'? 

Back  again  came  Pierre,  breathless,  panting 
for  his  en  em  J,  searching  for  him  through  iBre 
and  smoke,  and  conscious  that  there  where  he 
could  not  find  him,  there  he  could  not  be.  A 
suspicion  tried  to  cross  his  mind — but  could 
not.  No !  Philippe  was  a  patriot,  a  hero,  a 
saviour  of  the  country — no  !  but  the  suspicion 
came  again.  If  he  were  dead?  Pierre  felt  he 
should  know  that,  and  that  the  blow  which 
should  deliver  Vermont  from  his  great  enmity 
could  not,  however  hidden  it  might  be,  fail  to 
loosen  some  bond  in  him.  He  was  not  dead — 
but  where  was  Philippe'?  The  ouvrier  dogged 
him  now  through  fire  and  smoke,  through  the 
hailstorm  of  bullets,  through  the  bleeding  heaps 
of  fallen  men — and  yet  no  Philippe  ! 

Pierre  was  absorbed  by  his  search — 

"Hola,  there  !^'  cried  the  schoolmaster, 
pointing  to  a  string  of  gardes  mobiles  who 
were  mounting  the  stone-work  close  before  the 
spot  on  which  Pierre  stood.  The  contents  of 
the  ouvrier's  musket,  followed  by  fifty  other 
bullets,  made  the  daring  striplings  repent  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  their  arduous 
plan.     Pierre  turned  to  re-load,  but  at  that 
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instant,  what  has  caught  his  eve  1  He  flings 
his  gun  from  him,  utters  a  jell,  and  with 
upthrown  arms,  darts,  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
in  pursuit  of  an  object  he  alone  has  seen. 
From  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Oharenton  there 
has  issued  a  figure,  which,  disguised  as  it  is, 

the  ouvrier  has  recognised. He   flies,   he 

jells,  as  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  animal — none 
notice  him,  for  all  are  busj  disputing  their  own 
lives !  He  has  overtaken — and  with  one  gripe, 
one  blow — struck  down  his  victim  upon  the 
path. 

Philippe  Vermont !  Yes,  it  was  he,  fljing 
from  the  conflagration  he  had  helped  to  kindle, 
and  revealing  at  length  to  his  dupes  the  one 
vice  more,  which  thej  ought,  however,  to  have 
suspected :  the  besetting  sin  of  the  sensu- 
alist boaster — blanch-livered  cowardice. 

Never  did  night-owl  or  vulture  fasten  upon 
carrion  as  Pierre  upon  this  man,  now  forfeit  to 
his  revenge.  And  Uke  the  bird  of  prej,  it  was 
not  bj  human  soimds,  but  bj  cries  and  shrieks 
exultation  that  he  marked  his  capture. 

Ha  !  the  pent  up  passion  might  at  last  then 
find  its  issue  !  France  had  no  claims  upon 
this  caitifi",  and  no  dutj  stood  bj  to  withhold 
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the  executioner's  hand — no  duty,  Pierre  ?  was 
there  none  1 

"  None  ! "  cried  Pierre's  hatred,  "  he  is 
mine  ! ''  cried  he,  dragging  him  forwards  by 
the  neck,  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  by  all  he 
could  hold  by,  or  fasten  upon. 

The  apparition  of  the  ouvrier,  whom  he 
most  dreaded  upon  earth,  and  whom  he  sur- 
rounded with  superstitious  terrors,  had  com- 
pletely annihilated  all  the  artist's  small 
remaining  force,  and  he  suffered  himself  almost 
unconsciously  to  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the 
barricade.  But  at  last  the  strong  instinct  of 
self-preseryation  suggested  to  him  that  Pierre 
was  totally  unarmed,  and  that  he  had,  on  the 
contrary,  wherewith  to  defend  himself  His 
left  arm  only  was  free ;  possessing  himself 
with  that,  of  a  small  poignard  hidden  in  his 
breast,  he  made  a  thrust  at  Larcher,  who 
instantly  dashed  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand ; 
but  in  so  doing,  he  released  the  miscreant's 
other  arm.  Philippe  profited  by  the  moYC- 
ment,  and  seizing  his  advantage,  with  a  sudden 
and  yiolent  wrench,  as  it  were,  of  his  whole 
body,  escaped  from  his  adversary,  and  made 
for  the  barricade.  His  purpose  was  evident  :  he 
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meant  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  the 
enemj^s  ranks,  on  the  other  side.  His  purpose 
was  understood,  and  "  Down  with  the  traitor!" 
"Shoot  him!  "  burst  from  a  hundred  voices,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  ahnost  as  many  bullets. 
Pierre  had,  however  seized  again  upon  his  prej, 
and  turning  fiercely  round  upon  the  steps  of 
the  barricade  : 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  his  head  falls  by  my 
hand,"  said  he,  levelling  at  the  emeutiers  a 
pistol  torn  from  Vermont's  belt,  "  he  is  mine !" 

A  bullet  sped  from  behind  the  group,  and 
carried  off  the  ouvrier's  casquette.  * 

"  Well  aimed,  Jean  Lefevre  ! "  cried  Pierre, 
"  but  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  you  now. — 
Miserable  !  "  he  vociferated,  wrestling  with  his 
freshly  secured  prey. — "  Where  is  young  Brian- 
cour  ?" 

"  You  know  best,"  gasped  Phihppe,  "  for 
you  undertook  to  guard  him." 

"  After  you  had  murdered  him,  monster  !  " 
gaining  at  length  possession  of  Vermont's  other 
pistol,  and  throwing  it  behind  him  to  a  distance. 

"  No !  that  upon  my  soul  I  did  not,"  an- 
swered Philippe, — "  I  know  nothing." 

"  Silence  1"    roared  Pierre, — "  your  soul  is 
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too  infamous  for  even  you  to  swear  by/'  and 
tlie  struggle  continued;  for  now  that  Vermont 
felt  it  to  be  the  death-struggle,  a  mad  energy 
seemed  lent  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  dis- 
pute his  life. 

Far  more  ponderous  than  Pierre,  he  had, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  advantage  of  him,  for 
he  was  a  few  paces  above  him  upon  the  stones, 
and  he  hoped  by  contriving  thus  to  gain  step 
after  step,  to  end  by  crushing  the  ouvrier 
beneath  his  weight.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked, 
did  not  Pierre  use  the  remaining  pistol,  which 
he  had  hidden  in  his  breast  ^  Why? — oh ! 
reader,  may  you  never  know  the  fearful  glut- 
tony of  hate  which  makes  that  man,  trans- 
formed into  a  brute,  cast  from  him  any  inter- 
mediary between  himself  and  the  blood  he 
thirsts  to  spill.  Like  a  tiger,  Pierre  longed 
not  alone  to  annihilate  but  to  mangle  his  vic- 
tim. He  had  a  horrible  delight  in  feasting 
his  senses  over  the  destruction  of  his  prey,  and 
liked  to  watch  yet  awhile  the  moving,  living 
limbs  he  was  preparing  to  tear  to  pieces. 

"  Noisette !"  he  repeated  every  now  and 
then,  and  with  the  laugh  of  a  madman, — 
"  Noisette !"  would  he  shout  in  her  destroyer's 
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ear.  So  all-absorbed  was  Pierre  in  his  horrid 
work,  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  sounds 
of  war  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  that  the  bar- 
ricade was  crowded  bj  men  who  seemed  silently 
intent  upon  watching  some  spectacle  of  wond- 
rous interest,  lower  down  towards  the  foot  of 
the  Column  of  July.  He  heard  nothing,  saw 
nothing,  save  the  object  of  his  rage,  and  every 
moment  maddened  him  the  more.  And  now 
they  wrestle  together,  and  wind  their  arms 
like  serpents  around  one  another's  bodies. 
Philippe  has  the  advantage,  and  has  nearly 
gained  the  summit  of  the  barricade,  when  his 
foot  sHps  ! — he  glides  ! — he  falls, — death  is 
there, — Pierre  fastens  upon  him, — bends  him 
backwards,  gripes  his  throat,  and  does  not 
even  hear  his  stifled  cries  for  mercy.  Sud- 
denly he  loosens  his  hold,  and  keeping  down 
his  victim  by  kneeling  upon  his  chest,  he 
stretches  forth  his  hand,  and  picks  up  a  knife 
that  had  fallen  down  close  by.  Now  he  returns, 
and  again  with  his  left  hand  gripes  the  quiver- 
ing throat,  whilst  the  right  holds  the  glittering 
and  yet  unstained  steel.  His  victim  is  power- 
less,— is  wholly,  inevitably  his  !  He  gloats  over 
him,  curiously  seeking  for  the  spot  where  he 
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shall  carve  Noisette's  name  inside  the  villain's 
heart ;  and  now  the  moment  has  come,  and 
his  uplifted  arm, 

But  what  darkens  the  air  around  ?  and 
what  murmurs  of  strange  import  seem  to  light 
its  blue  expanse  1  A  cloud  of  purple  floats 
before  Pierre's  sight, — why  does  he  turn  his 
head '? — A  cross, — a   bright  cross  of  gold, — 

shines  through  the  atmosphere, —the  cross 

on  which   the   Son  of  Man  forgave !      That 

holy  symbol, — that  purple  garb, those  few 

white  locks,  that  faint  weak  voice,  those  words 
of  love  !  Yes !  the  sacrifice  is  near,  and  the 
victim  ready;  but  the  victim  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  led  forth  the  "  Good  Shepherd" 
to  die  for  his  erring  flock.  And  this  is  the 
hour  when  in  peaceful  towns  and  distant  vil- 
lages the  bells  ring  for  a  Benediction,  and  the 
minister  of  God  reminds  all  those  around  that 
their  hope  is  eternally  in  the  Lord. 

Pierre  involuntarily  relaxed  his  hold, — a 
will  superior  to  his  own  undid  his  fingers  one 
by  one,  and  as  involuntarily  did  he  rise,  and 
like  one  dreaming,  walk  straight  to  where  the 
glorious  vision  stood  ; — but  ere  he  had  reached 
the   spot   a   sound  has  been  heard, — a  mere 
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nothing, — a  snap,  as  when  flint  strikes  steel, — 
a  Tvliizzing  rush  through  the  air, — and  the 
martyr  has  sunk  clown,  in  the  midst  of  one 
loud  wail  of  gi*ief,  of  one  earnest  cry  of  devo- 
tion and  child-like  love.  The  pui'ple  mantle 
still  gleamed  brightly,  leading  him  on  ; — but 
when  the  holy  place  itself  was  reached,  the 
body  of  the  martyr  was  borne  away  by  thou- 
sands of  weeping  mourners,  whose  voice  of 
lamentation  raised  the  echoes  all  around. 
Pierre  tottered  forwards,  and  fell  insensible 
upon  the  spot  where  a  saint  had  offered  him- 
self up  to  his  God  in  expiation  of  their  sins 
over  whom  he  was  appointed  to  watch. 

The  sacrifice  was  complete,  and  on  that 
25th  day  of  June  a  prayer  rose  to  Heaven 
that  will  not  be  unheard — 

"  Let  my  blood  be  the  last." 
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